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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT may greatly conduce to the advancement of uſeful know- 
to the Secretary of the Society in Bengal a collection of ſhort- 
and preciſe Queries · on every branch of Afatic Hiſtory, Natural 
and Civil, on the Philoſophy, Mathematics, Antiquities, and Fo- 
lite Literature of Af, and on eaſtern Arts, both liberal and me- 
chanic ; ſince it is hoped that accurate anſwers may in due time 
be procured to. any queſtions that can be propoſed on thoſe 
ſubjects ; nr. 
may prove in the higheſt degree beneficial to mankind. 


RESEARCHES. 
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THE FOURTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 
— 


. 
11 the honour laſt year of opening 8 
at our annual meetings on the fue principal nations who have peopled 
| the continent and iſlands of fa; ſo as to trace, by an hiſtorical and philo- 
logical analyfis, the number of ancient ftems from which thoſe five branches 
| have ſeverally ſprung, and the central region from which they appear to have 
proceeded: you may therefore expect that, having ſubmitted to your con- 
fideration a few general remarks on the old inhabitants of dio, I ſhould 
now offer my ſentiments on ſome other nation, who, from a fimilarity of 
language, religion, arts, and manners, may be ſuppoſed to have had an early 
_ diffimilar to them in all or moſt of thoſe particulars; and ſince the difference 
will ſtrike you more forcibly by an immediate and cloſe compariſon, I deſign 
at preſent to give a ſhort account of a wonderful people, who ſeem in every 
reſpect ſo ſtrongly contraſted to the original natives of this country, that 
they muſt have been for ages a diſtinct and ſeparate race. 

Vor. II. A 


Fox 
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Fon the purpoſe of theſe diſcourſes, I conſidered Hudia on its largeſt 
ſcale, deſcribing it as lying between Perf and China, Tartary, and Java; 
and for the ſame purpoſe, I now apply the name of Arabia, as the Ara- 
bian Geographers often apply it to that extenſive peninſula which the 
Red Sea divides from Africa, the great Mirian river from Iran, and of 
which the Erythrean Sea waſhes the baſe, without excluding any part of 
its weſtern fide, which would be completely maritime, if no iſthmus inter- 
vened between the Mediterranean, and the Sea of Kolzom: that country, 
in ſhort, I call Arabia, in which the Arabic language and letters, or ſuch 
as have a near affinity to them, have been immemorially current. 


ARABIA, thus divided from Irdia by a vaſt ocean, or at leaſt by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been conſiderably improved: 
yet as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both commercial na- - 
tions in a very early age, they were probably the firſt inſtruments of con- 
veying to the weſtern world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, as 
well as the fragrant wood, called Allauma in Arabic, and aguru in Sanſerit, 
which grows in the greateſt perfection in Auam or Cochinchina. It is poſ- 
fible too, that a part of the Arabian idolatry might have been derived 
from the ſame ſource with that of the Hindus; but ſuch an intercourſe 
may be conſidered as partial and accidental only; nor am 1 more con- 
vinced than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty to animad- 
vert on a paſſage in the Hiſtory of Prince Kaxrzmis, that the Turks 
have any juſt reaſon for holding the coaſt of Yemen to be a part of hudia, 
and calling its inhabitants Yellow Indians. 


Taz Arabs have never been entirely ſubdued; nor has any impreſſion 
been 


= 
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been made on them, except on their borders; where, indeed, the Plleni- 
cians, Perfians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modern times, the Othman 
Tartars, have ſeverally acquired ſettlements; but, with theſe exceptions, 
the natives of Hejiz and Yemen have preſerved for ages the ſole dominion 
of their deſerts and paſtures, their mountains and fertile valleys : thus, 
apart from the reſt of mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features and character, as long and 
as remarkably as the Hindus themſelves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria 
whom I knew in Europe, thoſe of Yemen, whom I faw in the e Hin- 
xudn, whither many had come from Maſtat for the purpoſe of trade, and 
thoſe of Hejaz, whom I have met in Bengal, form a ſtriking contraſt to 
the Hindz inhabitants of thoſe provinces: their eyes are full of vivacity, 
their apprehenſion quick, their minds always preſent and attentive ; with a 
ſpirit of independence appearing in the countenances even of the loweſt 
among them. Men will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each 
meaſuring it by the habits and prejudices of his own country; but, if cour- 
teſy and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of ex- 
alted virtues, be a juſter meaſure of perfect ſociety, we have certain proof 
that the people of Arabia, both on plains and cities, in republican and 
monarchical ſtates, were eminently civilized for many ages before their 
conqueſt of Perfa. b | 


Ir is deplorable that the Ancient Hiſtory of this majeſtic race ſhould 
be as little known in detail before the time of Dll Yezen as that of the 
Hindus before Vicramdditya; for although the vaſt hiſtorical work of A. 
nuwairi, and the Murijuldhahab, or Golden Meadows, of Almaſuid?, contain 
chapters on the kings of Himyar, Ghajarn and Frah, with liſts of them, 
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4 
and ſketches of their ſeveral reigns; and although Genealogical Tables, 


from which chronology might be better aſcertained, are prefixed to many 
compoſitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moſt manuſcripts are fo incor- 
rect, and ſo many contradictions are found in the beſt of them, that we can 
ſcarce lean upon tradition with ſecurity, and muſt have recourſe to the 
fame media for inveſtigating the hiſtory of the Arabs, that I before adopted 
in regard to that of the [zdians; namely, their language, letters, and reli- 
gion, their ancient monuments, and the certain remains uf their ar/s; on 
each of which heads I ſhall touch very conciſely, having premiſed, that my 
obſervations will in general be confined to the ftate of Arabia before that 
fingular revolution at the beginning of the /eventh century, the effects of 
which we feel at this day from the Pyrenean Mountains and the Danube, to 
the fartheſt parts of the Indian Empire, and even to the Eaftern Ilands. 


I. Fox the knowledge which any European who pleaſes may attain of 
the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to the univerſity of Ley- 
den; for, though ſeveral zalians have affiduouſly laboured in the ſame wide 
field, yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered almoft uſeleis by 
more commodious and more accurate works printed in Holland; and, 
though Pocock certainly accompliſhed much, and was able to accompliſh 
any thing, yet the academical eaſe which he enjoyed, and his theological 
purſuits, induced him to leave unfiniſhed the valuable work of Maidin:» 


which he had prepared for publication; nor even, if that rich mine of Arabian 
philology had ſeen the light, would it have borne any compariſon with the 
fifty diſſertatiuns of Hariri, which the firſt Al RAT ScnulrExs tranſlated 
and explained, though he ſent abroad but few of them, and has left his 
worthy grandſon, from whom perhaps Maid4 alſo may be expected the 
honour of publiſhing the reſt: but the palm of glory in this branch ct litera- 
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ture is due to Gol ius, whoſe works are equally profound and elegant; fo 
perſpicuous in method, that they may always be conſulted without fatigue, 
and read without languor; yet fo abundant in matter, that any man, 
who ſhall begin with his noble edition of the Grammar compiled by his 
maſter Exyznivs, and proceed, with the help of his incomparable 
Dictionary, to ſtudy his Hiſtory of Tamir by Ini Arabfidh, and ſhall 
make himſelf complete maſter of that ſublime work, will underſtand the 
learned Arabic better than the deepeſt ſcholar at Conflaniinople or at 
Mecca. The Arabic language, therefore, is almoſt wholly in our power ; 
and, as it is unqueſtionably one of the moſt ancient in the world, ſo it 
yields to none ever ſpoken by mortals in the number of its words and 
the preciſion of its phraſes; but it is equally true and wonderful that 
it bears not the leaſt reſemblance, either in words or the ſtructure of them, 
to the Sarſcrit, or great parent of the Hudian dialects; of which diſſimi- 
larity I wiil mention two remarkable inftances; the Sanſcrit, like the 
Greek, Perfian, and German, delights in compounds, but in a much 
higher degree, and indeed to ſuch exceſs, that I could produce words of 
more than twenty ſyllables, not formed ludicrouſiy, like that by which 
the buffoon in Az1stTorHanEs deſcribes a feaſt, but with perſect ſeriouſ- 
neſs, on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, and in the moſt elegant works; while 
the Arabic, on the other hand, and all its ſiſter dialects, abhor the 
compoſition of words, and invariably expreſs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution; ſo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian peninſula ( zermerdah for inftance, which occurs 
in the Hamdſal) it may at once be pronounced an exotic. Again: It 
is the genius of the Sanſcrit, and other languages of the ſame ſtock, 
that the roots of verbs be almoſt univerſally b:/iteral, ſo that ffove-and- 
roenty hundred ſuch roots might be formed by the compoſition of the 


fifty 
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fifty Indian letters; but the Arabic roots are as univerſally friliteral; fo 
that the compoſition of the wenty- eight Arabian letters would give near 
two-and-twenty thouſand elements of the language: and this will demon- 
ſtrate the ſurpriſing extent of it; for, although great numbers of its roots 
are confefſedly loſt, and ſome, perhaps, were never in uſe, yet, if we 
fuppoſe ten thouſand of them (without reckoning quadriliterals) to exiſt, 
and each of them to admit only five variations, one with another, in 
forming derivative nouns, even then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to 
contain fifty thouſand words, each of which may receive a multitude of 
changes by the rules of grammar. The derivatives in Sanſcrit are con- 
fiderably more numerous; but a farther compariſon between the two 
languages is here unneceſſary; fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
ſeem totally diſtin, and muſt have been invented by two different races 
of men; nor do I recollect a fingle word in common between them, 
except Suruj, the plural of Siraj, meaning both a lamp and the ivr, the 
Sunſerit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced Sirja; and even 
this reſemblance may be purely accidental. We may eaſily believe 
with the Hindus, that not even Ix DRA himſelf and his heavenly bands, 
much leſs any mortal, ever comprehended in his mind fuck an ocean of 
words as their ſacred language contains; and with the Arabs, that no man 
uninſpired was ever a complete maſter of Arabic. In fat no perſon, I 
believe, now living in Europe or Afa, can read without ſtudy an hun- 
dred couplets together in any collection of ancient Arabian poems: and 
we are told, that the great author of the K4mis learned by accident from 
the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long ſought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the higheſt reputation. It is by approximation alone that a knowledge 
of theſe two venerable languages can be acquired; and, with moderate 


atten- 
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attention, enough of them both may be known, to delight and inſtruct 
us in an infinite degree. I conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Erhiopic dialect ſeems to prove an early eſtabliſhment of 
the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from which they were afterwards expelled, 
and attacked even in their own country by the Abyſinians, who had been 
invited over as auxiliaries againſt the tyrant of Yemen, about a century before 
the birth of MunanmED. 


Or the characters in which the old compoſitions of Arabia were written, 
we know but little, except that the Koran originally appeared in thoſe of 
Cifah, from which the modern Arabian letters, with all their clegant vari- 


ations, were derived, and which unqueſtionably had a common origin with 
the Hebrew or Chaldaic; but, as to the Himyarick letters, or thoſe which 
we ſee mentioned by the name of Almſuad, we are ſtill in total darkneſs ; 
the traveller Nizzunr having been unfortunately prevented from viſiting 
ſome ancient monuments in Yemen, which are ſaid to have inſcriptions on 
them. If thoſe letters bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the Nagarꝭ; and if a 
ſtory current in India be true, that ſome Hindu merchants heard the Sur- 
crit language ſpoken in Arabia the Happy, we might be confirmed in our 
opinion, that an intercourſe formerly ſubſiſted between the two nations 
of oppoſite coaſts, but ſhould have no reaſon to believe that they ſprang 
from the ſame immediate ſtock. The firſt ſyllable of Hamyar, as many 
Europeans write it, might perhaps induce an etymologiſt to derive the 
Arabs of Yemen from the great anceſtor of the Indians; but we muſt 
obſerve, that Himyar is the proper appellation of thoſe Arabs; and 
many reaſons concur to prove, that the word is purely Arabic. The 
ſimilarity of ſome proper names on the borders of India to thoſe of 
Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place called Arabu, a people named 

Aribes 
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Aribes or Arabies, and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, and may 
hereafter furniſh me with obſervations of ſome importance, but not at all 


II. Ir is generally afferted, that the old religion of the Arabs was en- 
tire Sabian; but I can offer ſo little accurate information concerning the 
Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not yet ſpeak 
on the ſubje&t with confidence. This at leaſt is certain, that the people 
of Yemen very ſoon fell into the common, but fatal error of adoring the 
Sun and the Firmament; for even the third in deſcent from YorTan, 
who was conſequently as old as NAanor, took the ſurname of Azpvusu- 
AMS, or Servant of the Sun; and his family, we are affured, paid particu- 
lar honours to that luminary. Other tribes worſhipped the planets and 
fixed ſtars; but the religion of the poets at leaſt ſeems to have been pure 
Theiſm ; and this we know with certainty, becauſe we have Arabian verſes 
of unſuſpected antiquity, which contain pious and elevated ſentiments on the 
goodneſs and juſtice, the power and omnipreſence of AL L Ax, or Tux Gov. 
If an inſcription, faid to have been found on marble in Yemen, be authentic, 
the ancient inhabitants of that country preſerved the religion of Enn, and 
profefied a belief in miracles and a future fate. 


Ws are alſo told, that a ſtrong reſemblance may be found between the 
religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worſhipping the ſun and flars will not prove an 
affinity between the two nations: the powers of God repreſented as female 
deities, the adoration of fones, and the name of the idol Wupp, may 
lead us indeed to ſuſpect that ſome of the Hindu ſuperſtitions had found 
their way into Arabia; and though we have no traces in Arabian Hiſtory 
of 
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of ſuch a conqueror or legiſlator as the great Sas Ac, who is ſaid to have 
raiſed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Ganges : yet fince we 
know that Sa'cya is a title of Zuppa, whom I ſuppoſe to be Wonax; 
fince BuDDYA was not a native of udlia, and fince the age of SSA per- 
ſectly agrees with that of Sa'cra, we may form a plauſible conjecture 
that they were in fact the ſame perſon who travelled eaſtward from Erkiopia, 
either as a warrior or as a lawgiver, about a thouſand years before Cuntar; 
and whoſe rites we now ſee extended as far as the country of Nifen, or, as 
the Chineſe call it, ; both words fignifying the Rifng San. Sa'cra 
may be derived from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
vegetable food; ſo that this epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philoſopher ; but the title Bun nA, or wif, may induce us to 
believe that he was rather a benefaQtor than a deſtroyer of his ſpecies. H 
| his religion however was really introduced into any part of Arabia, it could 
not have been general in that country; and we may fafely pronounce, that 
Theiſts, but that a ſtupid idolatry prevailed among the lower orders of the 


Irin no trace among them, till their emigration, of any philoſophy 
but efhics; and even their ſyſtem of morals, generous and enlarged as it 
ſeems to have been in the minds of a few illuſtrious chleſtains, was, on the 
u hole, miſerably depraved for a century at leaſt before Munanwmzp. - The 
were a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, in the age of the 
rage into ferocity, and their patience into an obſtinate ſpirit of encoun- 
tering fruitleſs dangers ; but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 

Vor. II. B Arabs 
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Arabs in that age, becauſe the poems, entitled Almodllalat, which have 
appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of their virtues and 
their vices, their wiſdom and their folly ; and ſhow what may be conſtantly 
expected from men of open hearts and — to con- 
troul, and little religion to reſtrain them. e 


III. Fa monuments of antiquity are preſerved in Arabia, and of thoſe 
few, the beſt accounts are very uncertain ; but we are aſſured that inſcrip- 
tions on rocks and mountains are ſtill ſeen in various parts of the peninſula ; 
which, if they are in any known language, and if correct copies of them can 
be procured, may be decyphered by eaſy and infallible rules. 


Tur firſt Al EZAZT ScuvLiTENS has preſerved in his Ancient Memorials 
> Aebi, the moſt pleaſing of all his works, two little poems in an ele- 
ſeventh century, on ſome fragments of ruined edifices in Hydramit, near 
Ages, and are ſuppoſed to be of an indefinite, but very remote age. It 


cyphered them? Why were not the original letters preſerved in the book 
where the verſes are cited? What became of the marbles which Abdur- 


rakman, then Governor of Yemen, moſt probably fent 10 the Khefab at 


Bagdad ? If they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
* herdſmen and, warriors, inhabiting a fertile and well-watered country, 
« fall of game, and near a fine fea abounding with fiſh, under a monarch- 
© ical government, and dreſſed in green filk, or veſts of needlework,” 
of theſe verſes is perfectiy regular, and the dialect undiſtinguiſhable, at 
teaſt by me, from that of Kuraifh ; ſo that, if the Arabian writers were much 
| addicted 


may naturally be aſked, In what characters were they written? Who de- 
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addicted to literary impoſtures, I ſhould firongly ſuſpect them to be modern 
compoſitions on the inftability of human greatneſs, and the conſequences. of 
irreligion, illuſtrated by the example of the Himyarick princes ; and the ſame 
n + e———_—_———__———————_——_ 
to an Arab in the age of Sor ono. | 


Tux ſuppoſed houſes of the people called Thandd are alſo fill to be ſeen 
in excavations of rocks; and, in the time of Tazz1z1 the Grammarian, 
a caſtle was extant in Yemen, which bore the name of Al ADbsar, an old 
bard and warrior, who firſt, we are told, formed his army, thence called 4 
hams, in foe parts; by which arrangement he defeated the troops of Har 
in an expedition againſt Saxdg. 


Or pillars erected by Szsac, after his invaſion of Yemen, we find no 


mention in Arabian hiſtories ; and, perhaps, the ſtory has no more founda- 


tion than another told by the Greeks and adopted by Nxwron, that the 
Arabs worſhipped Ua an1a, and even Baccavs by name, which, they ſay» 
means great in Arabic ; but where they found ſuch a word we cannot dii- 
cover. It is true that Barca ſignifies a great and tumulizous crowd, and, in 
this ſenſe, is one name of the ſacred city-commonly called Mecca. © 


Taz Cibah, or quadrangular edifice at Meces, is indiſputably ſo ancient, 
that its original uſe, and the name of its builder, are Joſt in a cloud of idle 
traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raiſed by Azzanan, 
who, as I aſſured him, was never there: others aſcribe it, with more pro- 
babilicy, to IsMa1L, or one of his immediate deſcendants; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worſhip, as a fortreſs, as a ſepulchre, or 
as a monument of the treaty berween the old poſſeſſors of Arabis and the 
pts B 2 ſons 
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ſons of Kipar, antiquaries may diſpute, but no mortal can determine. 
It is thought by RzLavp to have been ihe manſion of ſome ancient pa- 
| triajch, and revered on that account by his poſterity; but the room, in 
which we now are aſſembled, would contain the whole Arabian edifice ; 
and, if it were large enough for the dwelling-houſe of a patriarchal family, 
it would ſeem ill adapted to the paſtoral manners of the Kedarites. A 
Perfian author infiſts, that the true name of Mecca is Mabcadah, or the 
Temple of the Moon; but, although we may ſmile at his etymology, we 
cannot but think it probable that the Culul was originally defigned for 
religions purpoſes. Three couplets are cited in an Arabic Hiſtory of 
this building, which, from their extreme fimplicity, have leſs appear- 
ance of impoſture than other verſes of the fame kind: they are aſcribed 
to AsAD, a Tobbd, or king by fucceſſion, who is generally allowed to have 
reigned in Yemex an hundred and twenty-cight years before Cunisr's 
birth; and they commemorate, without any poetical imagery, the magni- 
ficence of the prince in covering the holy temple with friped cloth and fine 
Wien, and in making heys for its gate. This temple, however, the ſanctity 
of which was reſtored by MunanmtDd, had been ſtrangely profancd at 
the time of his birth, when it was uſual to decorate its walls with poems 
on all ſubjects, and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the 
praiſes of Grecian wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for ſale into 


. Fon the want of materials on the ſubject of Aralias antiquity, we find 
it very difficult to fix the. chronology of the Jfmailites with accuracy be- 
yond the time of Anna, from whom the impoſtor was deſcended in the 
twenty:firff degree; and, akhough we have genealogics of Arxanan and 


other Himyarick bards as high as the hirticth degree, or for a period of 


& 
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nine hundred years at leaſt, yet we can hardly depend on them ſo:far, as to 
eſtabliſh a complete chronological ſyſtem : by reaſoning downwards, how- 
ever, we may ascertain ſome points of conſiderable importance. The uni- 
verſal tradition of Yemen is, that YoxTan, the ſon of EEx, firſt ſettled 
his family in that country; which ſettlement, by the computation admit- 
ted in Europe, muſt have been above three thouſand fix hundred years ago, 
and nearly at the time when the Had, under the conduct of Rana, were 
ſubduing the firſt inhabitants of theſe regions, and extending the Haien 
Empire from Ayidbys, or Audh, as far as the Ie of Sinhal, or u. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, NuumMan, king of Yemen in the ninth gene- 
ration from Ezzz, was cotemporary with Joszyn; and if a verſe com- 
poſed by that prince, and quoted by AzuLrzEDa, was really preſerved, as 
it might cafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity 
of the Aral language and metre, This is a literal verſion of the cou- 
plet: * When thou, who art in power, conducteſt affairs with courteſy, 
thou attaineſt the high honours of thoſe who are moſt exalted, and 
© whoſe mandates are obeyed.” We are told, that, from an elegant verb in 
this diftich, the royal poet acquired the ſurname of Ahnmibfer, or the Cour- 
tems. Now the reaſons for believing this verſe genuine are its brevity, 
which made it eaſy to be remembered, and the good ſenſe compriſed in it, 
which made it become proverbial; to which we may add, that the dĩalect 
is apparently old, and differs in three words from the idiom of Hejaz: the 
reaſons for doubting are, that ſentences and verſes of indefinite antiquity 
are ſometimes aſcribed by the Arabs to particular perſons of eminence; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathenic elegy of Apan himſelf on 
the death of Azz, but in very good Arabic and correct meaſure. Such 
are the doubts which neceffarily muſt ariſe on fuch a fubje&t ; yet we 
have no need of ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our 
| analyf.s 
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analyſis * requires, namely, that the Arabs, both of Has and Yemen, 
ſprang from a ſtock entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that 
their firſt eſtabliſhments in the reſpective countries, where we now find them, 


I canxor finiſh this article without obſerving, that, when the King of 
Denmar#s miniſters inſtructed the Daniſh travellers to collect hiforical 
books in Arabic, but not to buſy themſelves with procuring Arabian 
poems, they certainly were ignorant that the only monuments of old 
them; that all memorable tranſactions in Arabia were recorded in verſe; 
and that more certain facts may be known by reading the Hem4/eb, the Di- 
win of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obaidulloh, than by turning 


kgs. opt 
hiſtorians as their authorities. 


IV. Taz manners of the Hejdz: Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of Sol ono to the preſent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to ſciences, we have no reaſon 
to believe that they were acquainted with any; for the mere amuſement of 
giving names to ſtars, which were uſeful io them in their paſtoral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deſerts, and in their obſervations on the weather, 
| can hardly be conſidered as a material part of aſtronomy. The only arts 
in which they pretended to excellence (1 except horſemanſhip and mili- 
_ tary accompliſhments) were poetry and rhetoric. That we have none of 
their compoſitions in proſe before the Koran, may be aſcribed, perhaps, to 
the little ſkill which they ſeem to have had in writing; to their predi- 
lection in favour of poetical meaſure, and to the facility with which ver- 
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ſes are committed to memory; but all their ſtories prove, that they were 
eloquent in a high degree, and poſſeſſed wonderful powers of ſpeaking 
without preparation in flowing and forcible periods. I have never been 
able to diſcover what was meant by their books, called Rawdsim ; but 
ſuppoſe that they were collections of their common, or cuſtomary law. 
are now acceſſible to us, may almoſt be conſidered as originally unwris- 
ten; and I am inclined to think that Samvzr Jnoxson's reaſoning on 
the extreme ĩmperſection of unwritten languages, was too general; ſince 
a langnge that is only ſpoken, may nevertheleſs be highly poliſhed by a 
people who, like the ancient Aral, make the improvement of their idiom 
a national concern, appoint ſolemn aſſemblies for the purpole of diſplaying 
their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to exerciſe their children in getting 
by heart their moſt approved compoſitions. 


Tax people of Yemen had poſſibly more mechanical arts, and perhaps 
more ſcience ; but, although their ports muſt have been the emporia of con- 
fiderable commerce between Egypt and Þndia, or part of Perfia, yet we have 
no certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation, or even in manufac. 
tures. That the Arabs of the deſert had muſical inftruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted with melody, 
we know from themſelves; but their lutes and pipes were probably very 
fimple, and their muſic, I fuſpet, was little more than a natural and 
perty of their language, in ſhunning compound words, may be urged, ac- 
cording to Bacon's idea, as a proof that they had made no progreſs in 


arts ; which require, fays he, a variety of combinations to expreſs the_ 
© complex notions arifing from them; but the ſingularity may perhaps be 
imputed 
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imputed wholly to the genius of the language, and the taſte of thoſe who 
fpoke it; fince the okl Germans who knew no art, appear to have delighted 
in compound words, which poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might 
require as much as any meaner art whatſoever. 


So great, on the whole, was the ſtreigih of parts or capacity, either na- 
tural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever diſtinguiſhed, 
that we cannot be ſurprized when we fee that blaze of genius which they 
diſplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they burſt, like their own 
dyke of Arim, through their ancient limits, and ſpread, like an inunda- 
tion, over the great empire of Irin. That a race of Tau, or Courfers, 
as the Perſians call them, who drank the milk of camels and fed on li- 
* zards, ſhould entertain a thought of ſubduing the kingdom of Fzz1vvunx', 
was conſidered by the General of Yzzpzcrnp's army as the ſtrongeſt in- 
ſtance of fortune's levity and mutability; but FizDavus:, a complete mai- 
ter of Afatic manners, and fingularly impartial, repreſents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Fzzipun, as diſclaiming any kind of dependence 
on that monarch, exulting in their liberty, delighting in cloquence, acts 
© of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus making the whole earth, 
fays the poet, red as wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a 
© foreſt of canes with their tall ſpears. With ſuch a character they were 
- likely to conquer any country that they could invade; and, if Atzxan- 
N chew Gnntiions, thay works enguiecchly have cxade 
— and probably a ſucceſsful, reſiſtance. 


Bur 1 have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation who have 
ever been my favourites; and hope at our next anniverſary mecting to tra- 
vel with you over a part of Afie, which exhibits a race of men diſtinct both 


from 
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from the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean time, it ſhall be my care 
to ſuperintend the publication of your Tranſactions; in which, if the learned 
in Europe have not raiſed their expectations too high, they will not, I be- 
lieve, be diſappointed: my own imperfe&t eſſays I always except; but 
though my other engagements have prevented my attendance on your So- 
ciety for the greateſt part of laſt year, and I have ſet an example of that free- 
dom from reſtraint, without which no ſociety can flouriſh, yet, as my few 
hours of leifure will now be devoted to Sanſerit literature, I cannot but hope, 
though my chief object be a knowledge of Hind Law, to make ſome diſ- 
covery in other ſciences, which I ſhall impart with humility, and which you 
wills 1 GUURE Bt; 2 
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THE FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1988. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 
— — — 


AT ** cloſe of my laſt addreſs to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 

defign of introducing to yous notice a people of Ala, who ſeemed 
as different in moſt reſpects from the Hindus and Arabs as thoſe two nations 
had been ſhown to differ from each other; I meaned the people whom we 
call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence on my preſent ſubje&,. 
becauſe I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialects; and the groſs 
errors of European writers on Affatic literature have long convinced me 
that no ſatisfaftory account can be given of any nation with whoſe language 
we are not perfectly acquainted. Such evidence, however, as I have pro- 
cured by attentive reading and ſcrupulous inquiries, I will now lay before 
you, interſperfing ſuch remarks as I could not but make on that evidence, 
and ſubmitting the whole to your impartial deciſion. | 


ConrForRMABLY to the method before adopted in deſcribing Arabia 
and India, I conſider Tartary alſo, for the purpoſe of this diſcourſe, on its 
moſt extenſive ſcale, and requeſt your attention whilft I trace the largeſt 
boundaries that are affignable to it. Conceive a line drawn from the Mouth: 

| C2 off 
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of the Oly to that of the Dnieper, and, bringing it back eaſtward acroſs 
the Exzine, ſo as to include the peninſula of Krim, extend it along the 
foot of Caucaſus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caſpian Lake, from 
the oppoſite ſhore of which follow the courſe of the Jaiha and the chain of 
Caucaſean bills as far as thoſe of Inu; whence continue the line beyond 
the Chineſe Wall to the White Mountain, and the country of Yet ; ſkirting 
the borders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, but including part of Ruſfa, 
with all the diſtricts which lie between the Glacial Sea and that of Japan. 
M. Da Guicxzs, whoſe great work on the Haus abounds more in ſolid 


ficent image of this wide region ; deſcribing it as a ſtupendous edifice, the 
beams and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome 
one prodigious mountain, to which the Chineſe give the epithet of Celefial, 
with a conſiderable number. of broad rivers flowing don its fides. If the 
manſion be ſo amazingly ſublime, the land around it is proportionably ex- 
tended, but more wonderfully diverſified ; for ſome parts of it are in- 
cruſted with ice, others parched with inflamed air, and covered with a kind 
of lava: here we meet with immenſe tracks of ſandy deſerts and foreſts, al- 
molt impenetrable ; there, with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with muſk, watered by numberleſs rivulets, and abounding in fruits and 
flowers; and from eaſt to weſt lie many conſiderable provinces, which 
appear as valleys in compariſon of the hills towering above them ; but in 
truth are the flat ſummits of the higheſt mountains in the world, or at leaſt 
the higheſt in Jia. Near one-fourth in latitude of this extraordinary 
region 1s in the ſame charming climate with Greece, Italy, and Provence; and 
another fourth in that of Exglend, Germany, and the northern parts of 
France; but the Hyperborean countries can have few beauties to recom- 
mend them, at leaſt in the preſent ſtate of the earth's temperature. To 
the 


learning than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, however, with a magni- 
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the ſouth, on the frontiers of Ira are the beautiful vales of Soghd, with 
the celebrated cities of Semarkond and Bold; on thoſe of Thibe ave 
the ter. itories of Cafighar, Khoten, Chegil, and Ni, all famed for 
perfumes and for the beauty of their inhabitants; and on thoſe of Cline 
lies the country of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom ; which name, like 
that of Lit, has in modern times been given to the whole Ching& empire, 
where ſuch an appellation would be thought an inſult. We muſt not omit 
the fine territory of Tancit, which was known to the Greeks by the name 
of Serica, and conſidered by them as the fartheſt eaſtern extremity of the 


ScYTHra ſeems to be the general name which the ancient Europeans 
gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded and deſcribed ; 
but whether that word be derived, as PLixy ſeems to intimate, from Saces, 
a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks and Perfians, or, as 
Bu Yanr - imagines, from Cuthia, or, as Colonel VaLLancer believes, 
from words denoting navigation, or, as it might have been ſuppoſed, 
from a Greek root implying wreth and ferocity, this at leaſt is certain, 
that, as hu, China, Pia, Japan, are not appellations of thoſe 
countries in the languages of ' the nations who inhabit them, fo 
neither Sai nor Turm are names by which the inhabitants 
of the country, now under our conſideration have ever diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. Titdriffan is, indeed, a word uſed by the Perfiens 'for the ſouth- 
weſtern part of Scythis, where the muſk-deer is faid to be common; 
and the name Tirier is by ſome conſidered as that of a particular tribe ; 
by others, as that of a ſmall river only; while Tiran, as oppoſed to Iran, 
ſeems to mean the ancient dominion of Arrxa's1a's to the north and 
eaſt of the Oxus. There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 

names, 
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names, which, after all, are of little conſequence when our ideas are diſtin 
without them. Having given, therefore, a corre& notion of the country 
which I propoſed to examine, I ſhall hot ſcruple to call it by the general 
name of Turtary; though I am conſcious of uſing a term equally improper 

in the pronunciation and the application of it. 


Tanxrtany then, which contained, according to PLInr, an tmonerable 
unultitude of nations, by whom the reſt of 4 and all Exrope has in dif- 
ferent ages been over-run, is denominated, as various images have pre- 
ſented themſelves to various fancies, the great live of the northern fwarms, 
the e of gh legions, and, by a ſtronger metaphor, the foundery 
of the lu race: but M. BarzLy, a wonderfully ingenious man, and 
a very lively writer, ſeems firſt to have conſidered it as the cradle of our 
Species, und to have fupported an opinion, that the whole ancient world 
was enlightened by ſciences brought from the moſt northern parts of 
Sexthia, panicularly from the Banks of the Jenifes, or from the Hyper- 
borean regions. All the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, Baia, he derives 
from the north; and it muſt be owned that he. maintains his paradox 
ther with the charms of a moſt engaging ſtyle, were indeed neceffary to 
render even tolerable a ſyſtem which places an earthly paradiſe, the gar- 
dens of Hyſperus, the iſlands of the Macares, the groves. of Elyfrm, if not 
of Eden, the heaven of InDza, the Perifin, or fairy-land, of the Perfian 
poets, with its city of diamonds and its country of Shideim, fo named 
from Plage and Love, not in any climate which the common ſenſe of 
mankind conſiders as the ſeat of delights, but beyond the Mouth of the 
O, in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by that where the 
wild imagination of DaxTz led him to fix the worſt of -criminals in a 
ſtate 
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ſtate of puniſhment after death, and of which he could not, be ſays, c 
think without ſhivering. A very curious paſſage, in a tract of PLurancu, 
on the figure in the Moon's orb, naturally induced M. Batz r w place 
Opygia in the north; and he concludes that iſland, as others have con- 
chaded rather fallacioufly, to be the Aal of Piraro; but is at a loſs 
to determine whether it was Iceland or Greenland, Spitzbergens or New 
Zembla. Among ſo many charms, it was difficult indeed to give a pre- 
ference ; but our philoſopher, though as much perplexed by an option of 
beauties as the ſhepherd of Ia, ſeems on the whole to think Za the 
moſt worthy of the golden fruit; becauſe it is indiſputably an iſland, and 
lies oppoſite to a gulph near a continent, from which a great number of 
rivers deſcend. into the ocean. He appears equally diſtreſſed among five 
nations, real and imaginary, to fix upon that which the Greeks named A 
lantes ; and his concluſion in both caſes. muſt remind us of the ſhowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the 
Great Mogul, anſwered: cagerly, © which you pleaſe, young gentlemen, 
< which yow pleaſe, His letters however to Vor rain, in which he 
unfolds his few fyſtenm ta his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
arts and ſciences. had their: ſource: in Toarvary, deſerves a longer examination 
than can be; given. to. it.in this diſcourſe: I ſhall, nevertheleſs, with your 


 ALTS0Ucs: we: may naturally ſuppoſe: ihat the nuniberiefs commu- 
nities of, Turiare, ſome- of: whom: are: eftnbliſhed/ in great cities, and ſome 
1 encamped 
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encamped on plains in ambulatory manſions, which they remove from 
paſture to paſture, muſt be as different in their features as in their dialects; 
yet, among thoſe who have not emigrated into another country and mixed 
eyes and countenance, and in that configuration of lineaments which 
ds oy call a Tarteriface; but, wit K 8 
whether all the inhabitants of the vaſt region before deſcribed have 
ſimilar features,, we inay conclude from thoſe whom we have ſeen, 
and from the original portraits of Tainv's and his deſcendants, that 
the Turtars in general differ. wholly in complexion and countenance 
from the Hinds and from the Arabs : an obſervation which tends in 
ſome degree to confirm the account given by modern Tartars themſelves 
of their deſcent from a common anceſtor. Unhappily, their lineage can- 
not be proved by authentic pedigrees or hiſtorical monuments; for 
ſubſequent to the time of MunanmED ; nor is it poſſible to diſtinguiſh 
ons they have in general adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwdjab Rasnr'd, furnamed Fav'tu'LLAan, a native of Kazvin, 
compiled his account of the Turtars and Mongals from this papers of 
one Pu'La'd, whom the great grandſon. of Hor act had ſent into 
Titdriftin, for the ſole purpoſe of collecting hiſtorical information; and 
knew of their own' origin. From this work of Rasnr'y, and from 
other materials, ABu”Lcna'zr, King of Kiwdrezm, compoſed in the 
Mogul language his Genealogical Hiftory, which, having been purchaſed 
from a merchant of Bokhirs by fome Swediſh officers, priſoners of war 
in Siberia, has found its way into ſeveral Exropean tongues. It contains 


much 
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much valuable matter, but, like all Me nAumz DAN biftories, exhibits 
tribes or nations as individual fovereigns; and if Baron Dz Torr had 
not ſtrangely neglected to procure a copy of the Tartarian Hiſtory, for the 
orignal of which he unneceſſarily offered a large ſum, we ſhould probably 
have found that it begins with an account of the deluge, taken from the 
Kordn, and proceeds to rank Tuxc, Cain, Tarta's, and Moxcar, 
among the ſons of Ya'rer. The genuine traditional hiſtory of the Tartars, 
in all the books that I have inſpected, ſeems to begin with Ocrvu'z, as that 
of the Hindus does with Rama : they place their miraculous Hero and 
Patriarch four thouſand years before Cuzxciz Kna'x, who was born in 
the year 1164, and with whoſe reign their hiſtorical period commences. 
It is rather ſurprizing that M. BAL IV, who makes frequent appeals to 
etymological arguments, has not derived Ocyczs from On”, and 
ATLas from Altai, or the Golden Mountain of Tartary : the Greek termi- 
nations might have been rejected from both words; and a mere tranſpoſition 
of letters is no difficulty with an etymologiſt. 


Mr remarks in this addreſs, Gentlemen, will be confined to the period 
preceding Cnzxc1z; and, although the learned labours of M. Dr 
Guienzs, and the fathers VispzLov, DzmMaAiLLa, and Gaui, who 
have made an incomparable uſe of their Chineſe literature, exhibit probable 
accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the old hiſtorians of 
China were not only foreign, but generally hoſtile to them; and for both 
thoſe reaſons, either through ignorance or malignity, may be ſuſpected of 
miſrepreſenting their tranſactions. If they ſpeak truth, the ancient hiſtory 
of the Turtars preſents us, like moſt other hiſtories, with a ſeries of aſſaſ- 
finations, plots, treaſons, maſſacres, ani] all the natural fruits of ſelfiſh am- 
bition. I ſhould have no inclination to give you a ſketch of fuch horrors, 
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even if the occaſion called for it; and will barely obſerve that the firſt 
king of the Hyunmes, or Hun, began his. reign, according to ViipsLov, 
fixed in my former diſcourſes. for the firſt regular eſtabliſhments of the Hin- 
dus and Arabs in their ſeveral countries. 


I. Ov firſt inquiry concerning the languages and letters of the 
Tartars, preſents us with a deplorable void, or with a proſpect as barren 
and dreary as that of their deſerts. The Tartars, in general, had no lite- 
rature (in this point all. authorities appear to concur) ;: the Turcs had. no 
letters; the Hin, according to PrRocorrivs, had not even heard: of 
them; the magnificent Cnzxc1z,. whoſe empire included an area of 
near eighty ſquare degrees, could find none of his on Mongals, as the 
beſt authors inform: us, able to write his diſpatchos; and TALNMö'n, a fa- 
vage of ſtrong natural parts: and paſſionately fond of hearing hiſtories read 
to him, could himſelf neither write nor. read. It is true that Ian u Ara. 
SHAH mentions a fet of characters called Dilberjin, which. were uſtd: in 
ui: © he had ſeen them,“ he fays, and found them to conſiſt of forty- 
« one letters, a diſtin ſymbob being appropriated to each long and- ſhort 
4 yowel,. and to each conſonant hard or ſoft,. or otherwiſe varied in pro- 
c -nunciation-;” but Dad was in Southern Tartary, on the confines of 
EI:dia; and, from his deſcription of the characters there in uſe; we cannot 
but ſuſpect them to have been thoſe of Thibet, which are manifeſtly Hadian, 
bearing a. greater reſemblance to thoſe of Bengal than to. Devanigar). 


The learned and eloquent Arab adds, that the Tutars of Khdiz write,.in 
« and miſcellanies, their diplomas, records of ſtate and juſtice, the laws of 
« Cuxgxc1z, their public regiſters, and their compoſitions of every ſpecies.” 

| If 
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If this be true, the people of Nit muſt have been a poliſhed and even 
a lettered nation; and it may be true, without affecting the genera! 
poſition, that the Turtars were illiterate ; but Ian AAA was 2 
profeſſed rhetorician, and it is impoſſible to read the original paſſage wich- 
out full conviction that his obje&t in writing it was to diſplay his power 
of words in a flowing and modulated period. He ſays further, that in 
Jaghati; the people of Oighir, as be calls them, * have a ſyſtem of fourteen 
letters only, denominated from themſelves Oi; and thofe are the 
characters which the Mongals are ſuppoſed by moſt authors to have bor- 
rowed. Azu”LGnazi tells us only, that Cnsncrz employed the natives 
of Eighir as excellent penmen ; but the Chinge aflert, that he was forced 
to employ them, becauſe he had no writers at all among his natural-bora 
ſubjects; and we are aſſured by many, that Kusztarixna's ordered letter 
to be invented for his nation by a Thibetian, whom he rewarded with the 
dignity of Chief Lama. The ſmall number of Eighi; letters might in- 
duce us to believe that they were Zend or Paklevi, which muſt have been 
current in that country when it was governed by the ſons of Fznrvu'x 
and if the alphabet aſcribed to the Eighurians by M. Dzs Havrzsravess 
be correct, we may ſafely decide, that in many of its letters it reſembles 
both the Zend and the Syriac, with a remarkable difference 'in the mode 
of connecting them; but as we can ſcarce hope to ſee a genuine ſpecimen 
of them, our doubt muſt remain in regard to their form and origin. The 
page exhibited by HrYDz as Khatiyer writing, is evidently a fort of broken 
Cifick ; and the fine manuſcript at Oxford, from which it wos taken, is more 
probably a Mendear work on ſome religious ſubject than, as he imagined, a 
code of Tartarian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a worſe 
miſtake in giving us for Mongal characters, a page of writing which has the 
appearance of Japaneſe, or mutilated Chineſe letters, — 
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Ir the Tartars in general, as we have every reaſon to believe, had no 
written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful that their languages, 
like thoſe of America, ſhould have been in perpetual ſluctuation, and that 
more than fifty dialefts, as Hr had been credibly informed, ſhould be 
fpoken between Moſcow and Cina by the many kindred tribes, or their 
feveral branches, which are enumerated by Azv".cna'z1. What thoſe 
dialects are, and whether they really ſprang from a common ſtock, we 
ſhall probably learn from Mr. Partas, and other indefatigable men em- 
ployed by the Ruffan court; and it is from the Rufffans that we muſt 
expect the moſt accurate information concerning their Afatic ſubjects. 
F perſuade myſelf that, if their inquiries be judiciouſly made and faith- 
fully reported, the refult of them will prove that all the languages pro- 
perly Tartarian aroſe from one common ſource, excepting always the 
jargons of ſuch wanderers or mountaineers as, having long been divided 
from the main body of the nation, muſt in a courſe of ages have framed 
ſeparate idioms for themſelves. The only Tartarian language of which 
I have any knowledge, is the Turkifs of Conflaniineple, which is however 
fo copious, that whoever ſhall know it perfectly, will cafily underſtand, 
as we are aſſured by intelligent authors, the dialects of Tididriffan ; and 
we may collect from Azu"Lcna'zr, that he would find little difficulty 
in the Cabnac and the Mogul. I will not offend your ears by a dry cata- 
logue of fimilar words in thoſe different languages; but a careful in- 


veſtigation has convinced me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues 
are ſeverally deſcended from a common parent, ſo thoſe of Turtary might 
be traced to one ancient ftem effentially differing from the two others. 
It appears, indeed, from a ſtory told by ABu”"LcnaA'zr', that the Firats 
and the Moxgals could not underſtand each other ; but no more can the 
Danes and the Engliſh, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are branches of 
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he ſame Gothic tree. The diale& of the Moguls, in which fome hiſto» 
ries of Tai and his deſcendants were originally compoſed, is called 
in Irdia, where a learned native fet me right when I uſed another word, 
Turd; not that it is preciſely the ſame with the Tiwkf of the Orhndn- 
hes, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, leſs than Sea and German, 
or Spaniſh and Portugueſe, and certainly leſs than Welch and Iriſh. In 
hope of aſcertaining this point, I have long ſearched in vain for the origi- 
nal works aſcribed to Taimv's and BAIER; but all the Moguls with 
whom I have converſed in this country, reſemble the crow in one of 
their popular fables, who, having long affected to walk like a pheaſant, 
was unable after all to acquire the gracefulneſs of that elegant bird, and 
in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait : they have not learned: 
the diale& of Perfia, but have wholly forgotten that of their anceſtors, 
A very conſiderable part of the old Tartariam language, which in Af 
would probably have been loſt, is happily preſerved in Europe; and if 
the ground-work of the weſtern Turtiſi, when ſeparated from the Penſan 
and Arabic, with which it is embelliſhed, be a branch. of the loſt Opghizian 
tongue, I can aſſert with confidence, that it has not the leaſt reſemblance 
either to Arabic or Sanſerit, and muſt have been invented by a race of 
men wholly diſtinct from the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone overſets 
the ſyſtem of M. BAIII I, who conſiders the Sanſcrit, of which he gives 
in ſeveral places a moſt erroneous account, as © @ fine monument of his 
« primeval Scythians, the preceptors of mankind, and planters of a ſublime 
* philoſophy, even in India; for he holds it an inconteſtable truth, that 
a language which is dead, ſuppoſes a nation which is deſtroyed ; and he 
ſeems to think ſuch reaſoning perfectly deciſive of the queſtion, without 
having recourſe to aſtronomical arguments, or the ſpirit of ancient inſtitu- 
tions. For my part, I defire no better proof than that which the language of 
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the Brikmans affords, of an immemorial and total difference between the 
Savages of the Mountains, as the old Chineſe juſtly called the Tartars, and 


II. Tan geographical reaſoning of M. Baritty, may, perhaps, be 
thought equally ſhallow, if not inconſiſtent in ſome degree with itſelf. 
An adoration of the ſun and of fire, fays he, · muſt neceſſarily have ari- 
© ſen in a cold region; therefore, it muſt have been foreign to hdia, 
© Perfia, Arabia ; therefore, it muſt have been derived from Tartary.” 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Bakdr, or has even 
paſſed a cold ſeaſon at 'Calcutta within the tropic, can doubt that the 
ſolar warmth is often defirable by all, and might have been conſidered 
as adorable by the ignorant in theſe climates, or that the return of 
fpring deſerves all the falutations which it receives from the Perfian and 
Indian poets ; not to rely on certain hiſtorical evidence, that Ax ra- 
RAH, a celebrated warrior and bard, actually periſhed with cold en a 
mountain of Arabia. To meet, however, an objeCtion, which might na- 
-turally be made to the-voluntary ſettlement and amazing population of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the north, he takes refuge in the 
.hypothefis of M. Zur rox, who imagines that our whole globe was at firſt 
of a white heat, and has 'been gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor; ſo that the Ayperborean countries had once a delightful temperature, 
and Siberia ĩtſalf was even hotter than the climate of our temperate zones, that 
is, was in too hot a climate, by his firſt propoſition, for the primary worſhip 
of the ſun. That the temperature of countries has not ſuſtained a change in 
the lapſe of ages, I will by no means inſiſt; but we can hardly reaſon con- 
cluſively, from a variation of temperature, to the cultivation and diffuſion 
of ſcience. If as many female elephants and tigreſſes as we now find in 
Bengal, 
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Bengal, had formerly littered in the Siberian foreſts, and the young, as the 
earth cooled, had ſought a genial warmth in the climate of the ſouth, it 
would not follow that other ſavages, who migrated in the ſame direction 


and on the ſame account, brought religion and philoſophy, language and 


Wx are told by Azu”icna'zr', that the primitive religion of human 
creatures, or the pure adoration- of One Creator, prevailed in Turtary 
during the firſt generations from Ya'rzr, but was extinct before the 
birth of Oenv'z, who reftored it in his dominions-; that, ſome ages 
but that Cuzxcr1z was a Theift, and, in. a converſation- with. the M- 
hammedan: Doctors, admitted their arguments for the being- and. at- 
tributes of the Deity. to be unanſwerable, while he conteſted the 
evidence of their Prophet's legation. From old Grecian authorities we 
learn, that the Maſſagete worſhipped the ſun; and the narrative of an: 
embaſſy from JusTix to the Khdkan, or Emperor, who then reſided 
in a fine vale near the ſource: of. the Itiſi, mentions. the Turtarian 
ceremony ot purifying the Roman. Ambaſſadors by conducting them be- 
tween two fires. The Tartars. of that age are repreſented as adorers of the 
four elements, and believers in an inviſible. ſpirit, to whom they facrificed 
bulls and rams. Modern travellers relate that, in the feſtivals of ſome 
Tartarian tribes, they pour a few. drops of a conſecrated liquor on the 
ſtatues of their Gods; after which. an attendant ſprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the ſouth in honour of fire, toward the weſt 
and eaſt in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north in 
honour of. the earth, which contained the reliques of their deceaſed 
anceſtors. Now all this may be very true, without proving a national 

afhnuty- 
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affinity between the Turrars and Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the planets 


and the works of nature ; the Arabs had carved images, and made libations 
on a black ſtone; the Arabs turned in prayer to different quarters of the 
heavens ; yet we know with certainty, that the Arabs are a diſtinct race from 
the Turtars ; and we might as well infer that they were the ſame people, 
becauſe they had each their Namades, or wenderers for paſture, and becauſe 
the Thrcmans, deſcribed by Ixxnvuartansr'an, and by him called Tutars, 
are, like mof Arabian tribes, paſtoral and warlike, hoſpitable and gene- 
flocks, horſes and camels ; but this agreement in manners proceeds from 
the fimilar nature of their ſeveral deſerts, and their ſimilar choice of a free 
rambling life, without evincing a community of origin, which they could 
ſcarce have had without preſerving ſome remnant at leaſt of a common 
language. 


Maxy Lamas, we are affured, or Prieſts of Bupvua, have been 
found ſettled in Siberia; but it can hardly be doubted that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from Thibet, whence it is more than probable that the 
religion of the Buddhas was imported into Southern, or Chinese Tartary, 
from the borders of the Caſpian. The complexion of Buppdara himſelf, 
which, according to the Hindus, was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. BAIIII, had he known the Erdian tradition, 
that the laſt great legiſlator and God of the Eaſt was a Turtar; but the 
Chineſe conſider him as a native of India; the Brikmans inſiſt, that he 


was born in a foreſt near Gayd; and many reaſons may lead us to ſuſpect 
that his religion was carried from the weſt and the ſouth to thoſe eaſtern 
and northern countries in which it prevails. Ga the whole, we meet 

with 
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with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian rites and ſuperſtitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the Sanſcrit poems are decorated ; 
and we may allow the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more rea- 
ſon than any ſouthern people, without admitting them to have been the 
fole original inventors of that univerſal folly. We may even doubt the 
originality of their veneration for the four elements, which forms a prin- 
cipal part of the ritual introduced by Zzr'arusurt, a native of Rai in 
Perffa, born in the reign of GusuTasy ; whoſe fon, Pasxourzx, is be- 
lieved by the Pirfis to have refided long in Tartary, at a place called 
Cangidiz; where a magnificent palace is faid to have been built by the 
father of Crus, and where the Perfien prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have diſſeminated its tenets among the neigh- 
bouring Tartars. 


Or any philoſophy, except natural ethics, which the rudeſt ſociety 
requires and experience teaches, we find no more veſtiges in Afiatic Scy- 
thia than in ancient Arabia: nor would the name of a philoſopher and 
a Scythian have been ever connected, if Axacnars:s had not viſited 
Athens and Lydia for that inſtruction which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him: but Ax AchAxsis was the fon of a Grecian woman, who 
had taught him her language; and he ſoon learned to deſpiſe his own, 
He was unqueſtionably a man of a ſound underſtanding and fine parts; 
and, among the lively ſayings which gained him the reputation of a wit, 
even in Greece, it is related by DioGzxss LAzRTius, that, when an 
Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, he anſwered, © My 
country is, indeed, a diſgrace to me, but thou art a diſgrace to thy 
country. What his country was, in regard to manners and civil duties, 
we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on his return from Athens, 
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he attempted to reform it, by introducing the wiſe laws of his friend 
SoLow, he was killed on a hunting party, with an arrow ſhot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the philoſophy of M. BaitLy's 
Atlantes, the firſt and moſt enlightened of nations ! We are affured, how- 
ever, by the learned author of the Dabjfan, that the Tariars under 
Cazxc1z, and his deſcendants, were lovers of truth; and would not even 
preſerve their lives by a violation of it. Dx Gv1icnxzs aſcribes the fame 
veracity, the parent of all virtues, to the Hun; and STrxAaBo, who 
might only mean to laſh the Greeks by praifing Barbarians, as Hoxacs 
extolled the wandering Scyihians merely to ſatirize his luxurious country- 
men, informs us, that the nations of Scythia deſerved the praiſe due to 
wiſdom, heroic friendſhip, and juſtice ; and this praiſe we may readily 
allow them on his authority, without ſuppoſing them to have been the 
preceptors of mankind. 


As to the laws of Zamorx1s, concerning whom we know as little as 


of the Scythion Dzvcaiion, or of Anais the Hyperborean, and to 
whoſe ſtory even HzRODOrus gave no credit, I lament, for many reaſons, 
that, if ever they exiſted, they have not been preſerved. It is certain, 
that a ſyſtem of laws, called Y4@c, has been celebrated in Turtary fince 
the time of Caznc1z, who is ſaid to have republiſhed them in his empire, 
as his inſtitutions were afterwards adopted and enforced by Tainu's; but 
they ſeem to have been a common, or traditionary law, and were probably 
not reduced into writing till Cxzxciz had conquered a nation who were 
able to write. 


UI. Hap the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the Hindus 
been actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers muſt have diſcovered in 
that 
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that country ſome ancient monuments of them; ſuch as pieces of gro- 
teſque ſculpture, images of the Gods and Avatirs, and inſcriptions on 
pillars, or in caverns, analogous to thoſe which remain in every part of 
the weſtern peninſula, or to thoſe which many of us have ſeen in Bakir 
and at Bandras; but (except a few detached idols) the only great mo- 
numents of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the weſt and 
caſt of the Caſpian ; aſcribed, indeed, by ignorant Me to Lai and 
Mijij, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians ; but manifeſtly raiſed 
by a very different nation, in order to ſtop their predatory inroads through 
the paſſes of Caucaſus. The Chineſe wall was built or finiſhed on a fimi- 
lar conſtruction, and for a ſimilar purpoſe, by an Emperor who died only 
two hundred and ten years before the beginning of our era; and the 
other mounds were very probably conſtrued by the old Perfians, though, 
like many works of unknown origin, they are given to Sg ANDREA; not 
the Macedonian, but a more ancient hero, ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been IEus TD. It is related that pyramids and tombs have been found in 
Titdriffin, or Weftern Scythia, and ſome remnants of edifices in the lake 
Saiſan; that veſtiges of a deſerted city have been recently diſcovered by 
the Rufians near the Caſpian Sea, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and that 
golden ornaments and utenſils, figures of elks and other quadrupeds in 
metal, weapons of various kinds, and even implements for mining, but 
made of copper, inſtead of iron, have been dug up in the country of the 
Thhides ; whence M. BAT infers, with great reaſon, the high anti- 
quity of that people. But the high antiquity of the Turtars, and their 
eſtabliſhment in that country near four thouſand years ago, no man 
diſputes; we are enquiring into their ancient religion and philoſophy, 
which neither ornaments of gold nor tools of copper will prove to have 
had an affinity with the religious rites and the ſciences of Ilia. The 
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golden utenſils might poſſibly have been fabricated by the Turtars them- 
ſelves ; but it is poſſible too that they were carried from Rome, or from 
China, whence occaſional embaſſies were ſent to the Kings of Ejghir. 
Towards the end of the tenth century the Ching Emperor diſpatched an 
ambaſſador to a Prince named ErxsrLa'n, which in the Turk;fs of Con- 
fantinople ſignifies a lion, who refided near the Golden Mountain in the 
fame ſtation, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the middle 
of the ſixth century. The Chineſe on his return home reported the Eighi- 
71s to be a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers not only in gold, filver, and iron, but in jaſper and 
fine ſtones; and the Romans had before deſcribed their magnificent re- 
ception in a rich palace, adorned with Chineſe manufactures. But theſe 
times were comparatively modern; and, even if we ſhould admit that 
the Eighiris, who are faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thouſand years by an Fdecit, or ſovereign of their own race, were in 
ſome very early age a literary and poliſhed nation, it would prove nothing 
in favour of the Hun, Turcs, Mongals, and other ſavages to the north of 
Pekin, who ſeem in all ages before MunamnED, to have been equally 


Wirzovr actual inſpection of the manuſcripts that have been found 
near the Cafpian, it would be impoſſible to give a correct opinion con- 
cerning them; but one of them, deſcribed as written on blue filky paper, 
in letters of gold and filver, not unkke Hebrew, was probably a Thibe- 
tian compoſition, of the ſame kind with that which lay near the ſource 
of the Jrizfh, and of which Cass1an0o, I believe, made the firſt accurate 
verſion. Another, if we may judge from the deſcription of it, was 
probably modern Turkish ; and none of them could have been of great 
antiquity. 


IV. From 
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IV. Fxom ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof that the 
Tartars were themſelves well - inſtructed, much lefs that they inftrufted 
the world; nor have we any ftronger reaſon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and character, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and ſciences. Even of poetry, the moſt univerſal and moſt natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine ſpecimens aſcribed to them, except 
ſome horrible war-ſongs, expreſſed in Perfian by AlL of Yezd, and poſſibly 
invented by him. After the conqueſt of Perfia by the Mongals, their 
- princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations at Samarkand. As the Turcs became poliſhed by mixing with 
the Perfiens and Arabs, though their very nature, as one of their own 
writers confeſſes, had before been like an incurable difkemper, and their * 
winds clouded with ignorance; thus alſo the Manchen monarchs of China 
have been patrons of the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor T1zx- 
Lox6s is, if he be now living, a fine Ching poet. In all theſe inſtances 
the Turtars have reſembled the Romans, who, before they had ſubdued 
Greece, were little better than tigers in war, and Fuums or Sylxuns in ſcience 
and art. 


Bzrors I left Europe I had inſiſted in converſation, that the Tuzus, 
tranſlated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimou's himſelf, 
at leaſt not as Cs AR wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain 
reaſon, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all; and, 
in ſupport of my opinion, I had cited Igxvu ArazBsna'n, who, 
though juſtly hoſtile to the ſavage by whom his native city, Damaſ- 
cus, had been ruined, yet praiſes his talents, and the real greatneſs 
of his mind, but adds, — He was wholly illiterate; he neither read nor 
„% wrote any thing; and he knew nothing of Arabic; though of Perfian, 
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« Turkiſh, and the Mogi dialect, he knew as much as was ſufficient for 
his purpoſe, and no more. He uſed with pleaſure to hear hiſtories read 
t to him; and fo frequently heard the ſame book, that he was able by 
4 memory to correct an inaccurate reader.” This paſſage had no eſſect 
on the tranſlator, whom great and learned men in India had affured, it 
ſcems, that the wort was authentic ; by which he meaned, compoſed by the 
conqueror himſelf : but the great in this country might have been wnlearned, 
or the learned might not have been great enough to anſwer any leading 
queſtion in a manner that oppoſed the declared inclination of a Britif 
inquirer ; and, in either caſe, ſince no witneſſes are named, ſo general a 
reference to them will hardly be thought conclufive evidence, On my 
part, 1 will name a Mſelman, whom we all know, and who has enough 
both of greatneſs and of learning to decide the queſtion both impartially 
and ſatisfactorily: the Nawwab Mozarrer Janc informed me of his own 
accord, that no man of ſenſe in Hinduff&n believed the work to have 
been compoſed by TAIMv'n; but that his favourite, furnamed Hinpyu 
Sna'n, was known to have written that book, and others aſcribed to his 
patron, after many confidential diſcourſes with the Emir, and, perhaps, 
nearly in the Prince's words as well as in his perſon: a ſtory which 
ALr' of Yezd, who attended the court of Tarimv's, and has given us a 
flowery panegyric inſtead of a hiſtory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by total filence as to 
the literary productions of his maſter. It is true, that a very ingenious 
but indigent native, whom Davy ſupported, has given me a written 
memorial on the ſubject, in which he mentions Tarmu's as the author 


of two works in Twrkife; but the credit of his information is overſet by 
a ſtrange apocryphal ſtory of a king of Yemen, who invaded, he fays, 
the Emir's dominions, and in whoſe library the manuſcript was after 
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wards found, and tranſlated by order of Al sT, firſt miniſter of Tai- 
Mu's's grandſon; and Major Davy himſelf, before he departed from 
Bengol, told me, that he was greatly perplexed by finding in a very 
accurate and old copy of the Tuauc, which he defigned to republiſh with 
conſiderable additions, a particular account, written ian by 
Taimvu's, of his own death. No evidence, therefore, has been adduced 
to ſhake my opinion, that the Moguls and Tartars, before their conqueſt of 
India and Perfia, were wholly unlettered; although it may be poſſible 
that even without art or ſcience, they had, like the Hus, both warriors 
and lawgivers in their own country ſome centuries before the birth of 
Cunisr. | 


Ir learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the north of 
India, the ſeats of it, I have reaſon to ſuſpect, muſt have been Eighir, 
Caſaghar, Khata, Chin, Tancit, and other countries of Chineſe Tartary, 
which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees of northern 
latitude; but I ſhall, in another diſcourſe, produce my reaſons for ſup- 
poſing that thoſe very countries were peopled by a race allied to the 
Hindus, or enlightened at leaſt by their vicinity to Huis and China; yet 
in Tancit, which by ſome is annexed to Thibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of uncommon talents 
or great improvements: they were famed, indeed, for the faithful diſ- 
charge of moral dutics, for a pacific diſpoſition, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm temper; but they 
are ſaid to have been wholly indifferent in former ages to the elegant 
arts, and even to commerce; though FapTV'LIAR had been informed 
that, near the cloſe of the thirteenth century, many branches of natural philo- 
ſophy were cultivated in Cam-chez, then the metropolis of Serica. 


WE 
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Ws may readily believe thoſe who aſſure us, that ſome tribes of wan- 
dering Tartars had real ſkill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpoſes of medicine, and pretended to {kill in magic; but the general 
character of their nation ſeems to have been this: They were profeſſed 
hunters or fiſhers, dwelling on that account in foreſts or near great rivers, 
under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their cattle from ſta- 
tion to ſtation; they were dexterous archers, excellent horſemen, bold 
combatants, appearing often to flee in diſorder for the ſake of renewing 
their attack with advantage; drinking the milk of mares, and eating the 
fleſh of colts; and thus in many reſpects reſembling the old Aras; but 
in nothing more than in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing 
leſs than in a taſte for poetry and the improvement of their language. 


Tavs has been proved, and, in my bumble opinion, beyond con- 
troverſy, that the far greater part of Afa has been peopled and imme- 
morially poſſeſſed by three conſiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Turtars; each of them 
divided and ſubdivided into an infinite number of branches, and all of 
them ſo different in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that if they ſprang originally from a common root, they muſt have 
been ſeparated for ages. Whether more than three primitive ftocks 
can be found, or, in other words, whether the Cling, Jupaneſe, and 
Perſians, are entirely diſtin& from them, or formed by their intermix- 
ture, I ſhall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue, diligemly 
inquire. To what concluſions theſe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet 
clearly diſcern ; but if they lead to truth, we ſhall not regret our 
journey through this dark region of ancient hiſtory, in which, while 
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we proceed flep by ſtep, and follow every glimmering of certain light that 
preſents itſelf, we muſt beware of thoſe falſe rays and luminous vapours 
which miſlead Afatic travellers, by an appearance of water, but are found, 
on a near approach, to be deſerts of ſand. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


| Pas 4 from the vaſt mountains and barren deſerts of, 
Turan, over which we travelled laſt year, with no perfe& knowledge 
of our courſe, and requeſt you now to accompany me on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the moſt celebrated and moſt beautiful countries in 
the world; a country, the hiſtory and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively ſtudied, and on which I may, without 
arrogance, promiſe you more poſitive information than I could poſſibly 
procure on a nation ſo diſunited and fo unlettered as the Tartars: 1 
mean that which Europeans improperly call Pera; the name of a fingle 
province being applied to the whole empire of Iran, as it is correctly 
denominated by the preſent natives of it, and by all the learned Mſel- 
mans who reſide in theſe Britiſh territories. To give you an idea of 
its largeſt boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of deſcribing hdia, 
F 2 Arabia, 
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Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us begin with the ſource 
of the great Arian fiream, Enphrates (as the Greeks, according to 
their cuſtom, were pleaſed to miſcall the Forat) and thence deſcend to 
its mouth in the Green Sea, or Perfian Gulf, including in our line ſome 
conſiderable diftrifts and towns on both fides of the river; then, coaſting 
Perfia, properly ſo named, and other Iranian provinces, we come to the 
delta of the Sindhu or Indus; whence, aſcending to the mountains of 
Caſaghar, we diſcover its fountains and thoſe of the Jaikin, down which 
we are conducted to the Caſpian, which formerly, perhaps, it entered, 
though it loſes itſelf now in the ſands and lakes of Khwdrezm. We next 
are led from the ſea of Khozar, by the banks of the Car, or Cyrus, and 
along the Caucaſean ridges to the ſhore of the Eurine, and thence, by 
the ſeveral Grecian ſeas, to the point whence we took our departure, at 
no conſiderable diſtance from the Mediterranean. We cannot but include 
the Lower Afia within this outline, becauſe it was unqueſtionably a part 
of the Perſan, if not of the old Affrian, empire; for we know that it 
was under the dominion of Calx Hos AU; and Drioporvus, we find, 
aſſerts that the kingdom of Troas was dependent on Aria; fince PRIAN 
implored and obtained ſuccours from his Emperor Tzurtamszs, whoſe 
name approaches nearer to TAnMu As than to that of any other Mirian 
monarch. Thus may we look on van as the nobleſt ind (for ſo the 
Greeks and the Arabs would have called it) or at leaſt as the nobleſt penin- 
feels on this habitable globe; and if M. Bartty had fixed on it as the 
Atlantis of Px aro, he might have ſupported his opinion with far ſtronger 
arguments than any that he has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian 
fable, I ſhould be more inclined to place them in Ian than in any region 
with which I am acquainted. 


Ir 
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Ir may ſeem ſtrange, that the ancient hiſtory of ſo diſtinguiſhed an 
empire ſhould be yet ſo imperſeftly known ; but very ſatisſactory reaſons 
may be aſſigned for our ignorance of it: the principal of them are 
the ſuperficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and the loſs of Perfian 
Xzxornon, had 0 xcquaintance with Perfia, and that all their accounts 
of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too extravagant to be ſeriouſly main- 
tained ; but their connexion with it in war or peace had, indeed, been 
generally confined to bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes ; and 
the firſt Perfian Emperor, whoſe life and character they ſeem to have 
known with tolerable accuracy, was the great Craus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradiction, Caixnmosrav ; for I ſhall then only doubt 
that the Knosrav of Faust was the Crus of the firſt Greek hiſtorian, 
and the Hero of the oldeſt political and moral romance, when I doubt 
that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the fame 
French King. It is utterly incredible that two different princes of Pena 
ſhould each have been born in a foreign and hoſtile territory ; ſhould 
each have been doomed to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father in conſequence of portentous dreams, real or invented ; ſhould each 
have been ſaved by the remorſe uf his deſtined murderer, and ſhould 
each, after a fimilar education among herdſmen as the fon of a berdfnan, 
have found means to reviſit his paternal kingdom ; and having delivered 
it, after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had invaded 
it, ſhould have reſtored it to the ſummit of power and magnificence. 
Whether ſo romantic a ſtory, which is the ſubjeft of an Epic Poem, as 
majeſtic and entire as the Hiad, be hiſtorically true, we may feel perhaps 
an inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reaſon be denied, that 
the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, whom the Afatics, converſing 


with 
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with the father of European hiſtory, deſcribed according to their popular 
traditions by his true name, which the Greet alphabet could not expreſs ; 
nor will a difference of names affect the queſtion, fince the Greeks had 
little regard for truth, which they ſacrificed willingly to the Graces 
of their language, and the nicety of their cars; and, if they could render 
exact: hence they probably formed Camsrszs from Ca'unarnsn, 
or granting defires, a title rather than a name; and Xasnxes from 
Sn1'xv'y1, a prince and warrior in the SA , or from Sni AsAHA R, 
which might alſo have been a title; for the Afatic princes have con- 
ſtantly aſſumed new titles or epithets at different periods of their lives, or 
on different occaſions: a cuſtom which we have ſeen prevalent in our 
own times both in Jrin and Hinduffin, and which has betn a ſource 
of great confuſion even in the ſcriptural accounts of Babylomian occur- 
rences: both Greeks and Jews have in fat accommodated Perfian names 
to their own articulation ; and both ſeem to have diſregarded the native 
literature of Iran, without which they could at moſt attain a general 
and imperfet knowledge of the country. As to the Perfians' themſelves, 
who were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, they muſt have been 
acquainted with the hiſtory of their own times, and with the traditional 
accounts of paſt ages; bur for a reaſon, which will preſently appear, 
they choſe to conſider Caru MERs as the founder of their empire; and, 
in the numerous diſtractions which followed the overthrow of Da's a", 
eſpecially in the great revolution on the defeat of Yz2zptcirD, their 
civil hiſtories were loſt, as thoſe of India have unhappily been, from 
the ſolicitude of the prieſts, the only depoſitarĩes of their learning, to 
preſerve their books of law and religion at the expence of all others. 
Hence it has happened that nothing remains of genuine Perfian hiſtory 


before 
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before the dynaſty of SasA N, except a few ruſtic traditions and 
ſuppoſed to exiſt in the Puhlavi language. The annals of the P;fdid}, 
or Affrian race, muſt be confidered as dark and fabulous; and thoſe of 
the Caydni family, or the Medes and Perfians, as heroic and poetical ; 
though the lunar eclipſes, ſaid to be mentioned by Prol Mx, fix the time of 
GvusuTAs?, the prince by whom Zzra'rusaur was protected. Of the 
Parthian kings, deſcended from Arsnac, or AxsAczs, we know little 
more than the names; but the Sdſanis had fo long an intercourſe with 
the Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period of their dominion 
may be called an hiſtorical age. In attempting to aſcertain the beginning 
of the Afjrian empire, we are deluded, as in a thouſand inſtances, by 
names arbitrarily impoſed. It had been ſettled by chronologers, that the 
firſt monarchy eſtabliſhed in Pera was the Afjrian; and Newron, 
finding ſome of opinion that it roſe in the firſt century after the Flood, 
but unable, by his own calculations, to extend it farther back than ever 
hundred and ninety years before Carisr, rejected part of the old fyſtem, 
and adopted the reſt of it; concluding, that the Affyrian monarchs began 
to reign about two hundred years after SoLomon ; and that, in all pre- 
ceding ages, the government of Iran had been divided into ſeveral petty 
ſtates and principalities. Of this opinion I confeſs myſelf to have been; 
when, diſregarding the wild chronology of the Muſehnins and Gabrs, 1 
had allowed the utmoſt natural duration to the reigns of eleven Piſidadi 
kings, without being able to add more than a hundred years to NEwToN's 
computation. It ſeemed, indeed, unaccountably ſtrange that, although 
ABRAHAM had found a regular monarchy in Egypt; although the king- 
dom of Yemen had juſt pretenfions to very high antiquity ; although the 
Chineſe, in the twelfth century before our era, had made approaches at 

leaſt 
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leaſt to the preſent form of their extenfive dominion ; and although we 
can hardly ſuppoſe the firſt Indian monarchs to have reigned leſs than 
three thouſand years ago, yet Perfia, the moſt delightful, the moſt com- 
pat, the moſt deſirable country of them all, ſhould have remained for 
ſo many ages unſettled and difunited. A fortunate diſcovery, for which I 
was firſt indebted to Mir MunAumEzD Husary, one of the moſt intelli- 
gent Muſchnins in India, has at once diffipated the cloud, and caſt a gleam 
of light on the primeval hiſtory of Fun, and of the human race, of which 
I had long defpaired, and which could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter. 


Tux rare and intereſting tract on #welve different religions, entitled 
the Dabiffin, and compoſed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Caſtnir, named Monsan, but diſtinguiſhed by the afſumed furname 
of Fa'nr, or Perifhable, begins with a wonderfully curious chapter 
on the religion of Hu'szaxe, which was long anterior to that of 
ZzrAa'TvSET, but had continued to be ſecretly proſeſſed by many learned 
Perfians even to the author's time; and ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
of them, diſſenting in many points from the Gobrs, and perſecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had retired to Iulia; where they com- 
| piled a number of books, now extremely fcarce, which Monsax had 
peruſed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contracted an intimate friendſhip. From them he learned, that a powerful 
monarchy had been eſtabliſhed for ages in Irin before the acceſſion 
of CaruMErs, that it was called the Mabdbddien Dynaſty, for a reaſon 
which will ſoon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom ſeven or 
| eight only are named in the Dabifin, and among them Man, or 


Mana BzII, had raiſed their empire to the zenith of human glory. If 
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we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, the 
Iranian monarchy muſt have been the oldeſt in the world; but it will 
remain dubious to which of the three ſtocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tartar, 
the firſt Kings of run belonged, or whether they ſprang from a fourth 
race diſtinct from any of the others; and theſe are queſtions which we ſhall 
be able, I imagine, to anſwer preciſely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philoſophy, and incidentally into the 
arts and ſciences of the ancient Perfians. 


I. In the new and important remarks which I am going to offer on 
the ancient languages and characters of Iran, I am ſenſible that you muſt 
give me credit for many aſſertions, which on this occaſion it is impoſſible 
to prove; for I ſhould ill deſerve your indulgent attention, if I were 
to abuſe it by repeating a dry lift of detached words, and preſenting you 
with a vocabulary inſtead of a diſſertation ; but, fince I have no ſyſtem to 
maintain, and have not ſuffered imagination to delude my judgment; 
fince I have habituated myſelf to form opinions of men and things from 
evidence, which is the only ſolid baſis of civil, as experiment is of natural 
knowledge; and fince I have maturely conſidered the queſtions which I 
mean to diſcuſs, you will not, I am perſuaded, ſuſpect my teſtimony, 
or think that I go too far, when I affure you that I will aſſert nothing 
poſitively which I am not able ſatisfactorily to demonſtrate, When 
MuBAMMED was born, and Axvu'sHiRAVA'N, whom he calls the Juff 
King, fat on the throne of Perfia, two languages appear to have been 
generally prevalent in the great empire of Iran; that of the court, 
thence named Der}, which was only a refined and elegant diale& of the 
Puri, fo called from the province, of which Skiriz is now the capital; 
and that of the learned, in which moſt books were compoſed, and which 
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had the name of Pallavd, either from the heroes, who ſpoke it in former 
times, or from Pallu, a track of land, which included, we are told, ſome 
confiderable cities of Ful: the ruder dialects of both were, and, I be- 
lieve, ftill are ſpoken by the ruſtics in ſeveral provinces; and in many 
of them, as Herdt, Zabul, Sifan, and others, diſtinct idioms were ver- 
nacular, as it happens in every kingdom of great extent. Beſides the 
Pars and Pahlavi, a very ancient and abſtruſe tongue was known to the 
prieſts and philoſophers, called the language of the Zend, becauſe a book 
on religious and moral duties, which they held facred, and which bore 
that name; had- been written in it; while the Pdzend, or comment on 
that work, was compoſed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom; but a 
learned follower of Zzrxa'rusar, named Bauman, who lately died at 
Calcutta, where he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about three 
years, aſſured me that the letters of his prophet's book were properly called 
Zend, and the language Aveſt, as the words of the Yedas are Sanſerit, 
and the characters Nagari: or as the old Sagas and poems of JI 
land were exprefied in Runick letters. Let us however, in compliance 
with cuſtom, give the name of Zend to the facred language of 
Perfia, until we can find, as we ſhall very ſoon, a fitter appellation 
for- it. The Zend and: the old Pablavz are almoſt extinct in Iran: 
for among fix or. ſeven: thoufand Gabrs, who refide chiefly at Yezd 
and in Cirmdn, there are very few: who can read. Pakhlavi,. and. ſcarce 
any who even boaſt of knowing the Zend; while the Pars, which 
remains almoſt pure in the Shdhndmah,. has now become by the inter- 
mixture of numberleſs Arabic words, and many imperceptible chan- 
ges, a new language exquiſitely poliſhed by a ſeries of fine writers in 
proſe and verſe, and analogous to the different: idioms: gradually formed 
in Europe after the ſubverſion: of the Roman empire: but with modern 
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Perſan we have no concern in our preſent inquiry, which I confine to the 
ages that preceded the Mohammedan conqueſt. Having twice read the 
works of FixzDavusr with great attention, fince I applied myſelf to the 
ſtudy of old Indian literature, I can affure you with confidence, that 
hundreds of P4rs nouns are pure Senſcrit, with no other change than 
fach as may be obſerved in the numerous bi4fk2s, or vernacular dialect 
of India ; that very many Perfion unperatives are the roots of Sanſeriz 
verbs; and that even the moods and tenſes of the Perfan verb-ſubſtan- 
tive, which is the model of all the reſt, are deducible from the Sanſcrit 
by an eaſy and clear analogy: we may hence conclude, that the Pars 
was derived, like the various Aadian dialects, from the language of the 
Brihmans; and 1 muſt add, that in the pure Perfian I find no trace of 
any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from the known intercourſe 
between the Perſans and Arabs, eſpecially in the time of BaRR AM, who 
was educated in Arabia, and whoſe Arabic verſes are flill extant, together 
with his heroic line in Deri, which many ſuppoſe to be the firſt attempt 
at Perfian verſification in Arabian metre : but, without having recourſe to 
other arguments, #he compoſition of words, in which the genius of the Perfian 
delights and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a decifive proof that 
the Pär ſprang from an Hadian and not from an Arabian ſtock. Conſi- 
dering languages as mere inſtruments of knowledge, and having ftrong 
reaſons to doubt the exiſtence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlav? 
(eſpecially fince the well-informed author of the Dabifan affirms the 
work of ZzrxAa'rusar to have been loſt, and its place ſupplied by a recent 


compilation) I had no inducement, though I had an opportunity, to learn 
what remains of thoſe ancient languages; but I often converſed on them 
with my friend Bauman; and both of us were convinced after full confi. 
deration, that the Zend bore a ſtrong reſemblance to Sanſerit, and the 
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Paklavi to Arabic. He had at my requeſt tranſlated into Pahlavi the 
fine inſcription exhibited in the Gulifan, on the diadem of Crxus; 
and 1 had the patience to read the liſt of words from the Pizend, 
in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehingiri. This examination gave me 
perfect conviction that the Pahlav: was a dialect of the Chaldaic ; and 
of this curious fa& I will exhibit a ſhort proof. By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue, moſt words ended in the firſt long vowel like fhemid» 
heaven; and that very word, unaltered in a fingle letter, we find in the 
Pizend, together with lailid, night; meya, water; nird, fire; matra, rain; 
and a multitude of others, all Arabic or Hebrew, with a Chaldean termi- 
nation: ſo zamar, by a beautiful metaphor from pruning-trees, means 
in Hebrew to compoſe verſes, and thence, by an eaſy tranſition, to ing them 
and in Pahlevi we ſee the verb zamriniten, to fing, with its forms zam- 
riinemi, I ing; and zamrinid, he ſang; the verbal terminations of the 
Perfian being added to the Chaldaic root. Now all thoſe words are 
integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it, like the Arabic 
nouns and verbals engraſied on modern Perfian ; and this diſtinction con- 
vinces me that the diale& of the Gabrs, which they pretend to be that 
of ZErA*'TuSHT, and of which Bauman gave me a variety of written 
ſpecimens, is a late invention of their prieſts, or ſubſequent at leaſt to the 
Muſelman invaſion ; for, although it may be poſſible that a few of their 
facred books were preſerved, as he uſed to aſſert, in ſheets of lead or copper 
at the bottom of wells near Yezd, yet as the conquerors had not only 
2 ſpiritual, but a political intereſt in perſecuting a warlike, robuſt, and 
indignant race of irreconcileable conquered ſubjects, a long time muſt 
have elapſed before the hidden ſcriptures could have been fafely brought 
to light, and few who could perfeftly underſtand them muſt then have 
remained ; but, as they continued to profeſs among themſelves the religion 
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of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Mibeds to ſupply the loſt 
or mutilated works of their legiſlator by new compoſitions, partly from 
their imperfe& recollection, and partly from ſuch moral and religious 
knowledge as they gleaned, moſt probably, among the Chryfians, with 
whom they had an intercourſe. One rule we may fairly eſtabliſh in de- 
ciding the queſtion, whether the books of the modern Gabrs were ante- 
rior to the invaſion of the Arabs: when an Arabic noun occurs in them, 
changed only by the ſpirit of the Chaldean idiom, as werts for werd, a roſe ; 
dab for dhahab, gold; or demàn for zeman, time, we may allow it to have 
been ancient Pahlavi; but when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be ſure that 
the phraſes in which they occur are comparatively modern; and not a ſin- 
gle paſſage which Bauman produced from the books of his religion would 
abide this teſt. 


W come now to the language of the Zend: and here I muſt impart 
a diſcovery which I lately made, and from which we may draw the moſt 
intereſting conſequences. M. AxQyeTiL, who had the merit of under- 
taking a voyage to dia in his earlieſt youth, with no other view than 
to recover the writings of ZERATUs Er, and who would have acquired 
2 brilliant reputation in France, if he had not ſullied it by his immo- 
derate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good-will 
even of his own countrymen, has exhibited in his work entitled Zen- 
ddvefls, two vocabularies in Zend and Pallavi, which he had found 
in an approved collection of Rawdydi, or Traditional Pieces, in modern 
Perfian. Of his Pahlavi no more needs be ſaid, than that it ſtrongly 


confirms my opinion concerning the Chaldaic origin of that language; 
but, when I peruſed the Zend gloflary, I was inexpreſiibly ſurprized to 
find 
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find, that fix or ſeven words in ten were pure Sanſcrit, and even ſome of 
their infleions formed by the rules of the Fydcaren; as yuſhmdcan, the 
genitive plural of . Now M. Anquertit moſt certainly, and 
the Perfian compiler moſt probably, had no knowledge of Sanſerit ; and 
could not, therefore, have invented a liſt of Sanferie words. It is 
therefore, an authentic liſt of Zend words which had been preſerved in 
books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the language of the Zend was at 
leaſt a dialect of the Sanſerit, approaching perhaps as nearly to it as 
the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which we know to have been ſpo- 
ken in dia two thouſand years ago. From all theſe facts it is a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, that the oldeſt diſcoverable languages of Perfia were 
.Chaldaic and Sanjerit; and that, when they bad ceaſed to be vernacu- 
lar, the Palla) and Zend were deduced from them reſpeRively ; and 
the Pars either from the Zend or immediately from the diale& of the 
 Brdhmans; but all had perhaps a mixture of Turtarian; for the beſt 
lexicographers affert, that numberleſs words in ancient Perfian are taken 
from the language of the Cimmerians, or the Turtars of Kipchit; ſo 
that the three families, whoſe lineage we have examined in former dif” 
courſes, had left viſible traces of themſelves in Iran, long before the 
Tartars and Arabs had ruſhed from their deſerts, and returned to that 
very country from which in all probability they originally proceeded, 
and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with poſitive 
commands from their legiſlators to reviſit it no more. I cloſe this head 
- with obſerving, that no ſuppoſitioa of a mere political or commercial 
and Chaldgic words, which we find in the old Perfien tongues ; becauſe 
they are, in the firſt place, too numerous to have been introduced by 
ſuch means; and ſecondly, are not the names of exotic animals, com- 
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modities, or arts, but thoſe of material elements, parts of the body, 
; its ah ad i ot oo at. at oe i 
common to the whole race of man. 


Ir a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever poſſeſſed and governed 
the country of run, we ſhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called the throne of JzmsnrD, ſome inſcriptions in: 
Devanigar)}, or at leaſt in the characters on the ſtones at Elephanta, where 
the ſculpture: is unqueſtionably Hadian, or in thoſe on the Staff of FRAU 
Sna'n, which exiſt in- the heart of India;. and fuch inſcriptions we pro- 
bably ſhould have found, if that edifice had not been erected after the 
migration of the Brdhmans. from Iran, and the violent ſchiſm in the 
Perfian religion, of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak ;- for although the 
popular name of. the building at Ifakhr, or Perſepolis, be no certain proof 
chat it was raiſed in the time of JeMsar'D, yet ſuch a fact might eaſily 
have been preſerved by tradition; and we ſhall ſoon have abundant evidence 
that the temple was poſterior to the reign. of. the Hindu. monarchs. 
The cypreſſes indeed, which are repreſented with the figures in proceſſion, 
might induce a reader of. the Shihndmeh: to believe, that the ſculptures 
related to the new. faith introduced by ZzxAxrusurz but, as a cypreſs 
is. a beautiful ornament, and: as many of the figures appear inconſiſtent 
with the reformed: adoration of fire,, we muſt have recourſe to ſtronger 
proofs, that the Takkti Jemsnr'D was crefted after. Caru'Mers. The 
building has lately been viſited, and the characters on it. examined, by 
Mr. Fa AxckTLIx j. from whom we learn, that Nizzvaur has delineated 
them with great accuracy: but: without ſuch teſtimony I ſhould have 
ſuſpected the correctneſs of the delineation ;_ becauſe the Duniſi traveller 
has exhibited two inſcriptions in modern Perſſun, and one of them from 

the. 
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the ſame place, which cannot have been exactly tranſcribed; they are 
very elegant verſes of N1zaM1 and Sapr on the inflability of human great- 
neſs; but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, that, if I had not had them nearly 
by heart, I ſhould not have been able to read them: and M. Rovsszav 
of Isfahin, who tranſlated them with ſhameful inaccuracy, muſt have been 
deceived by the badneſs of the copy, or he never would have created a new 
king Wax Au, by forming one word of IEM and the particle prefixed 
to it. Aſſuming, however, that we may reaſon as conclufively on the 
characters publiſhed by Nik ZUnk as we might on the monuments 
themſelves, were they now before us, we may begin with obſerving, as 
. CHarDix had obſerved on the very ſpot, that they bear no reſem- 
blance whatever to the letters uſed by the Gabrs in their copies of the 
Jendidid: this 1 once urged, in an amicable debate with Bauman, as 
a proof that the Zend letters were a modern invention ; but he ſeemed 
to hear me without ſurprize, and inſiſted that the letters to which I 
alluded, and which he had often ſeen, were monumental characters, ne- 
ver uſed in books, and intended either to conceal ſome religious myſ- 
teries from the vulgar, or to diſplay the art of the ſculptor, like the em- 
belliſhed Ciel and Nigarꝭ on ſeveral Arabian and Indian monuments. 
He wondered that any man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the 
Pahlavi letters; and in truth the inſcription behind the horſe of gam, 
which NizsunR has alſo given us, is apparently Pahlavi, and might 
with ſome pains be decyphered : that character was extremely rude, and 
ſecms to have been written, like the Roman and the Arabic, in a variety 
of hands; for I remember to have examined a rare collection of old 
Perfian coins in the muſeum of the great Anatomiſt Wittiam Hun- 
rex, and, though 1 believed the legends to be Paklavi, and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the 
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ia{-riptions without waſting more time than I had then at command 
in comparing the letters, and aſcertaining the proportions in which they 
ſeverally occurred. The groſs Pahlavi was improved by Zzra'trusurT or 
his diſciples into an elegant and perſpicuous character, in which the 
Zenddvefts was copied; and both were written from the right hand to 
the left, like other Chaldaic alphabets; for they are manifeſtly both 
of Chaldean origin ; but the Zend has the fingular advantage of exprefling 
all the long and ſhort vowels, by diſtin marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diſtinguiſhed by full points between them ; 
ſo that if modern Perſan were unmixed with Arabic, it might be writ- 
ten in Zend with the greateſt convenience, as any one may perceive by 
copying in that character a few pages of the Shihnimah. As to the 
unknown inſcriptions in the palace of IMs ID, it may reaſonably be 
doubted whether they contain a ſyſtem of letters which any nation 
ever adopted: in fve of them the letters, which are ſeparated by points, 
may be reduced to forty, at leaſt I can diſtinguiſh no more effentially 
different; and they all ſeem to be regular variations and compoſitions 
of a ſtraight line and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or 
a leaf (to uſe the language of botaniſts) hearted and lanced. Many of 
the Runick letters appear to have been formed of ſimilar elements; 
and it has been obſerved, that the writing at Perſepolis bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to that which the ri call Ogham: the word Agam in 
Sanſerit means myſterious knowledge; but I dare not affirm that the two 
words had a common origin, and only mean to ſuggeſt that, if the 
characters in queſtion be really alphabetical, they were probably ſecret 
and facerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the prieſts only 
had the key. They might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the language 
were certainly known; but, in all the other inſcriptions of the fame 
Vor. II. H | for, 
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ſort, the characters are too complex, and the variations of them too 
numerous, to admit an opinion that they could be ſymbols of articu- 
late ſounds; for even the Nagar ſyſtem, which has more diſtinct letters 
than any known alphabet, conſiſts only of forty-nine fimple characters, two 
of which are mere ſubſtitutions, and four of little uſe in Sanſcrit or 
in any other language; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
Ntzzvrr, muſt be as numerous at leaſt as the Chineſe keys, which are 
the figns of ideas only, and ſome of which reſemble the old Perfan let- 
ters at Hall. The Duiſ traveller was convinced from his own ob- 
ſervation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the cha- 
raters uſed by Hind nations; but I muſt leave this dark ſubject, which 
I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myſelf, that the 
ſquare Chaldaic letters, a few of which are found on the Perfian ruins, 
appear to have deen originally the fame with the Devandgar}, before the 
latter were encloſed, as we now ſee them, in angular frames. 
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II. Taz primeval religion of Iran, if we rely on the authorities addu- 
ced by Monsani Fa'xi, was that which Nzwrox calls the oldeſt 
(and it may juſtly be called the nobleſt) of all religions: «a firm belief 
« that One Supreme Gop made the world by his power, and continu- 
« ally governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love, and adoration 
« of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged perſons; a fraternal 
« affeftion for the whole human ſpecies, and a compaſſionate tenderneſs 
*« even for the brute creation.” A fyſtem of devotion fo pure and ſub- 
lime could hardly among mortals be of long duration; and we learn 
from the Dabifan, that the popular worſhip of the Irdaians under Hv's- 
HANG was purely Sabian: a word, of which I cannot offer any certain 
etymology, but which has been deduced by grammarians from Sabe, an 
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hoft and, particularly the hof of heaven, or the celeflial bodies, in the 
adoration of which the Sabian ritual is believed to have conſiſted. There 
is a deſcription in the learned work juſt mentioned, of the ſeveral Perfion 
temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the images adored in them, 
and of the magnificent proceſſions to them on preſcribed feſtivals, one of 
which is probably repreſented by ſculpture in the ruined city of Jann»; 
but the planetary worſhip in Pera ſeems only a part of a far more com- 
plicated religion, which we now find in theſe Hudian provinces; for Mon- 
SAN aſſures us, that, in the opinion of the beſt informed Perfians, who 
profeſſed the faith of Hu'sxaxc, diſtinguiſhed from that of Zzra'rvsnr 
the firſt monarch of Iran and of the whole earth was MAHA RBA“ D, a word 


apparently Sanſcrit, who divided the people into four orders, the reli- 
* gious, the military, the commercial, and the ſervile, to which he affigned 


names unqueſtionably the ſame in their origin with thoſe now applied to 


the four primary claſſes of the Hindus. They added, that he received 
from the Creator, and promulgated among men, @ facred book in a heavenly 
language, to which the Muſelman author gives the Arabic title of Deſatir, 
or Regulations, but the original name of which he has not mentioned; 


and that fourteen Mana'sa'ps had appeared or would appear in human 


ſhapes, for the government of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen Mxus, or celeſtial perſonages with ſimi- 
lar functions, the firf of whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordi- 
nances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which 
they belicve to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt that the firt 
corruption of the pureſt and oldeſt religion was the ſyſtem of Julian 
Theology invented by the Brulmam, and prevalent in theſe territories 
where the book of Mana'sa'd or MExv is at this hour the ſtandard of 
all religious and moral duties. The acceſſion of Cayr'Mtrs to the 
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throne of Perfia, in the eighth or ninth century before Cun 181, ſeems 
to have been accompanied by a conſiderable revolution both in govern- 
ment and religion : he was moſt probably of a different race from the 
Makibkdians, who preceded him, and began perhaps the new fyſtem of 
national faith which Hu'snaxc, whoſe name it bears, completed; but 
the reformation was partial; for, while they rejected the complex poly- 
theiſm of their predeceſſors, they retained the laws of ManA AD, with a 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the ſun, the planets, and fire; thus reſemb- 
ling the Hinds ſets, called Sauras and Signicas, the ſecond of which is 
very numerous at Banares, where many agnikotras are continually blaz- 
ing, and where the Signicos, when they enter on their ſacerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Semi, a fire which they 
keep lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the perfor- 
mance of ſolemn facrifices, the obſequies of departed anceſtors, and their 
own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by ZzrA'ruSHT; 
who reformed the old religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fiding over months and days, of new ceremonies in the veneration ſhown 
to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from heaven, 
and, above all, by eſtabliſhing the actual adoration of One Supreme 
Being. He was born, according to Mons Ax, in the diſttict of Rai; 
and it was he, not (as Anmianvs afferts) his protector GusnTaAsB, 
who travelled into Badia, that he might receive information from the 
Brihmans in theology and ethics. It is barely poſſible that Prraa- 
GORAS knew him in the capital of Irak; but the Grecian ſage mult then 
have been far advanced in years, and we have no certain evidence of an 
intercourſe between the two philoſophers. The reformed religion of Perſia 


continued in force till that country was ſubdued by the Muſehnans; and, 
without ſtudying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it 
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in the modern Perfan writings of ſeveral who profeſſed it. Bauman 
always named ZErA'TuSHT with reverence; but he was in truth a 
pure Theiſt, and ſtrongly diſclaimed any adoration of the fire or other ele- 
ments: he denied that the doctrine of two coeval principles, ſupremely 
good and ſupremely bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often repeat- 
ed with emphaſis the verſes of Fixzpavs1 on the proſtration of Cx xuvs and 
his paternal grandfather before the blazing alta: Think not that they 
« were adorers of fire; for that element was only an exalted object, on 
« the luſtre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled themſelves 
« a whole week before Gop; and, if thy underſtanding be ever fo 
« little exerted, thou muſt acknowledge thy dependence on the Being 
t ſupremely pure.” In a ſtory of SDI, near the cloſe of his beautiful 
Biffan, concerning the idol of So'mana'ta, or Mana'ptE'va, he con- 
founds the religion of the Hindus with that of the Gabrs, calling the 
Brdhmans not only Moghs (which might be juſtified by a paſſage in 
the Marv) but even readers of the Zend and Pizend. Now, whether 
this confuſion proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot 
decide, but am as firmly convinced that the doctrines of the Zend were 
diſtin& from thoſe of the Veda, as I am that the religion of the Bral- 
mans, with whom we converle every day, prevailed in Perfa before the 
acceſſion of Caru'mtrs, whom the Pars, from reſpect to his memory, 
conſider as the firſt of men, although they believe in an univer/al deluge be- 
fore his reign. 


Wirn the religion of the old Perfians, their philg/ophy (or as much 
as we know of it) was intimately connected; for they were aſſiduous ob- 
ſervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and eſtabliſhed (according 
to Monsax, who confirms in ſome degree the fragments of BEROsdCs) 
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2 number of artificial cycles with diſtin names, which ſeem to indicate 
a knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes appear to revolve. 
They are faid alſo to have known the moſt wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians and enchancers : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that metaphyſical 
theology, which has been profeſſed immemorially by a numerous ſect 
of Perfions and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even 
now among the learned Miyſelmans, who ſometimes avow it without re- 
ſerve. The modern philoſophers of this perſuaſion are called Sie, ei- 
ther from the Greek word for 4 ſage, or from the woallen mantle which 
they uſed to wear in ſome provinces of Perfa. Their fundamental tenets 
are, that nothing exiſts abſolutely but Gop : that the human ſoul is an ema- 
nation from his effence, and though divided for a time from its heavenly 
ſource, will be finally reunited with it; that the higheſt poſſible happi- 
neſs will ariſe from its reunion, and that the chief good of mankind in 
this tranſitory world, conſiſts in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this 
purpoſe, they ſhould break all connexion (or tadlluk, as they call it) with 
extrinſic objects, and paſs through life without attachments, as a ſwim- 
mer in the ocean ftrikes freely without the impediment of clothes; that 
they ſhould be ſtraight and free as the cypreſs, whole fruit is hardly 
perceptible, and not fink under a load, like fruit-trees attached to a 
trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have power to influence the foul, 
the idea of celeſtial beauty muſt overwhelm it in extatic delight; that 
for want of apt words to expreſs the divine perfe&tions and the ardour 
of devotion, we muſt borrow ſuch expreſſions as approach the neareſt 
to our ideas, and ſpeak of Beauty and Love in a tranſcendent and myſ- 
tical ſenſe ; that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like waz ſeparated 
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from its delicious honey, the ſoul of man bewails its difunion with 
melancholy mufic, and ſheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, wait- 
ing paſſionately for the moment of its extinction, as a diſengagement 
from earthly trammels, and the means of returning to its Only Beloved. 
Such in part for 1 omit the minuter and more ſubtil metaphyſics of 
the Sit, which are mentioned in the Dabiffan) is the wild and enthu- 
fiaſtic religion of the modern Perfian poets, eſpecially of the ſweet 
Ha'r1z and the great Maulavz: ſuch is the ſyſtem of the FY#dinti philo» 
ſophers and beſt lyric poets of India; and, as it was a ſyſtem of the 
higheſt antiquity in both nations, it may be added to the many other 
proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 


III. On the ancient monuments of Perfian ſculpture and architec- 
ture, we have already made ſuch obſervations as were ſufficient for 
our purpoſe; nor will you be ſurprized at the diverſity between 
the figures at Elephanta, which are manifeſtly Hindu, and thoſe at Perſo- 
polis, which are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in believing that 
the Takhii Jemfhid was erected after the time of Cayru'mzsxs, when 
the Brahmans had migrated from Iran, and when their intricate mytho- 
logy had been ſuperſeded by the fimpler adoration. of the planets and 
of fire. 


IV. As to the ſciences or arts of the old Penſans, I have little to ſay; 
and no complete evidence of them ſeems to exiſt. Monsan ſpeaks more 


than once of ancient verſes in the Pahlavi language; and Banmar 


aſſured me, that ſome ſcanty remains of them had been preſerved: their 
muſic and painting, which N1z AMA celebrated, have irrecoverably pe- 
riſhed ; and in regard to MANI, the painter and impoſtor, whoſe book 

of 
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of drawings, called Artang, which he pretended to be divine, is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been deſtroyed by the Ching, in whoſe dominions he had 
ſought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw any light on the 
queſtions before us concerning the origin of nations and the inhabitants of 
the 2 22 world. * 


Tavs has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reaſoning, that a 
powerful monarchy was eſtabliſhed in rar long before the Affrrian, or 
Pifhdidi, government; that it was in truth a Hulu monarchy, though, 
if any chuſe to call it Gian, Caſdean, or Scythian, we ſhall not enter 
into a debate on mere names; that it ſubſiſted many centuries, and that 
its hiſtory has been engrafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of Ayidhyz and Iudraprefiha; that the language of the firſt 
Perfian empire was the mother of the Sanſerit, and conſequently of 
the Zend and Pari, as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the 
language of the Ariane was the parent of Chaldaic and Pablavd, 
and that the primary Turtarian language alſo had been current in 
the ſame empire; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, 
we cannot with certainty trace their unpoliſhed and variable idioms. We 
diſcover, therefore in Perfie, at the earlieſt dawn of hiſtory, the three 
diſtin races of men, whom we deſcribed on former occaſions, as 
poſſeſſors of India, Arabia, Tartary; and whether they were collected 
in un from diſtant regions, or diverged from it as from a common 


centre, we ſhall cafily determine by the following conſiderations. Let us 


obſerve, in the firſt place, the central poſition of Iran, which is bounded 
by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; whilſt Arabia lies contiguous 


to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, and divided even from the 


Kirts of India by a conſiderable gulf; no country, therefore, but Perfia 
| can 
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ſeems likely to have ſent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of A: 
the Brdhmans could never have migrated from dia to Iran, becauſe 
they are expreſsly forbidden by their oldeſt existing laws to leave the 
region which they inhabit at this day. The Arabs have not even a 
tradition of an emigration into Perfa before MoxammeED ; nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and extenfive domains : and, 
as to the Turtars, we have no trace in hiſtory of their departure from their 
plains and foreſts till the invaſion of the Mader, who, according to etymo- 
logiſts, were the ſons of Mapa; and even they were conducted by princes 
of an Afyrian family. The three races, therefore, whom we have already 
mentioned (and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran, as from their common country; and thus the Saxon chro- 
nicle, I preſume from good authority, brings the firſl inhabitants of Britain 
from Armenia; while a late very learned writer concludes, after all 
his laborious reſearches, that the Gothe, or Scythians, came from Pena; 
and another contends with great force, that both the Vi and old Britons 
proceeded ſeverally from the borders of the Caſpian: a coincidence of 
concluſions, from different media, by perſons wholly unconnected, which 
could ſcarce have happened if they were not grounded on folid principles. 
We may, therefore, hold this propoſition firmly eſtabliſhed, that Van, 
or Perfia, in its largeſt ſenſe, was the true centre of population, of know- 
ledge, of languages, and of arts; which, inſtead of travelling weſtward 
only, as it has been fancifully ſuppoſed, or eaſtward, as might with equal 
reaſon have been aſſerted, were expanded in all directions to all the 
regions of the world in which the Hindu race had ſettled under various 


denominations : but whether Aa has not produced other races of men, 
diftin& from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any ap- 
parent diverſity may not have ſprung from an intermixture of thoſe 
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three in different proportions, muſt be the ſubject of a future enquiry. 
There is another queſtion of more immediate importance, which you, 
Gentlemen, only can decide; namely, by what means we can preſerve our 
% Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced gradually to its 
<< preſent (ſhall I ſay flouriſhing or languiſhing ?) tate.” It has ſubſiſted 
five years without any expence to the members of it, until the firſt volume 
of our Tranſactions was publiſhed ; and the price of that large volume, 
if we compare the different values of money in Bengal and in England, is 
not more than equal to the ama contribution towards the charges of 
the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may not have choſen to 
compound for it on his admiſſion. This I mention, not from an idea 
that any of us could object to the purchaſe of one copy at leaſt, but from 
a wiſh to inculcate the neceſſity of our common exertions in promoting the 
fale of the work both here and in London. In vain ſhall we meet, as 
a literary body, if our meetings ſhall ceaſe to be ſupplied with originaz 
diſſertations and memorials; and in vain ſhall we collect the moſt inter- 
eſting papers, if we cannot publiſh them occaſionally without expoſing the 
Superintendants of the Company's preſs, who undertake to print them 
at their own .hazard, to the danger of a conſiderable loſs. By united 
efforts the French have compiled their ſtupendous repoſitories of univerſal 
knowledge ; and by united efforts only can we hope to rival them, or to 
borer eur ons commy end the reſt of Mage, the lights attainable 
by our Afatic Reſearches. 
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A LETTER 
FROM THE LATE HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


2e met with a Perfian abridgement, compoſed 
by Mane Knarnu'ppin, of the urn gaga, or the ſe- 


crets of the Alam, a book written in the Puſb/o language by Hus ary, 
the fon of Sanin, the fon of Knizn, the diſciple of Hazrat Sua'n 
Ka's1n Salama, whoſe tomb is in Chundrgur, I was induced to tranſlate 
it. Although it opens with a very wild deſcription of the origin of that 
tribe, and contains a narrative which can by no means be offered upon the 
whole as a ſerious and probable hiſtory, yet I conceive that the knowledge 
of what a nation ſuppoſe themſelves to be, may be intereſting to a Society 
like this, as well as of what they really are. Indeed, the commencement 
of almoſt every hiſtory is fabulous; and the moſt enlightened nations, 
after they have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance 
which has enabled and induced them to commemorate their actions, have 
always found a vacancy at their outſet, which invention, or at beſt pre- 
ſumption, muſt ſupply. Such fiftions appear at firſt in the form of tra- 
ditions; and, having in this ſhape amuſed ſucceſſive generations by a gra- 
tification of their national vanity, they are committed to writing, and 
acquire the authority of hiſtory. 
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As a kingdom is an aſſemblage of component parts, condenſed by de- 
grees from ſmaller affociations of individuals to their general union, ſo 
hiſtory is a combination of the tranſaftions not only of the different tribes, 
but even of the individuals of the nation of which it treats. Each particular 
narrative, in ſuch a general collection, muſt be ſummary and incomplete. 
Biography, therefore, as well as deſcriptions of the manners, actions, and 
even opinions of ſuch tribes as are connected with a great kingdom, are not 
only entertaining in themſelves, but uſeful, as they explain and throw a light 
upon the hiſtory of the nation. 


Un theſe impreſſions I venture to lay before the Society the tranſla- 
tion of an abridged hiſtory of the Ffghans ; a tribe at different times ſubje&& 
to, and always connected with, the kingdoms of Pena and Hallau. 1 
alſo ſubmit a ſpecimen of their language, which is called by them Pakkto ; 
but this word is ſoftened in Perfian into Puſſto. 


I am, Sir, 


With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Henry VansITTART. 


ON THE DESCENT OF THE AFGHANS FROM THE JEWS.. 
T* eee, according uo their own traditions, are the poſterity of 
Mz11c TA Tu'r (king Saut) who, in the opinion of ſome, was 


a deſcendant of Jun an, the fon of Jacos; and according to others, of 
Benjamin, the brother of Joszrn. 


In a war which raged between the children of Mael and the Amalatites, 
the latter being victoriĩous, plundered the Jews, and obtained poſſeſſion of 
the ark of the covenant. Confidering this the God of the Jews, they threw 
it into fir , which did not aſſect it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it 
with axes, but without ſucceſs: every individual who treated it with indig- 
nity, was puniſhed for his temerity. They then placed it in their temple, 
but all their idols bowed to it. At length they faſtened it upon a cow, 
which they turned looſe in the wilderneſs. 


Warn the Prophet Samuel aroſe, the children of ue faid to him, 
* We have been totally ſubdued by the Amalelites, and have no king: raiſe 
* to us a king, that we may be enabled to- contend for the glory of God.” 
SAMUEL ſaid, In caſe you are led out to- battle, are you determined to 
* fight?” They anſwered, « What has befallen us that we ſhould not 
« fight againſt infidels? That nation has baniſhed us from our country 
* and children. At this time the angel Gazr1tr deſcended, and, deli- 
vering a wand, ſaid, It is the command of Gop,, that the perſon whoſe. 
«- ſtature ſhall correſpond: with. this wand, ſhall. be king of JFae!.” 


Mxric 
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Maric Ta'tu'r was at that time a man of inferior condition, and per- | 
formed the humble employment of feeding the goats and cows of others. 
One day a cow under his charge was accidentally loſt. Being diſappointed 
in his ſearches he was greatly diſtreſſed, and applied to Samver, faying, 
I have loſt a cow, and do not poſſeſs the means of ſatisfying the owner. 
Pray for me, that I may be extricated from this difficulty.” Samver, per- 
ceiving that he was a man of lofiy flature, aſked his name. He anſwered, 
Ta'tu'r. SAMUEL then ſaid, Meaſure Ta'tu'rt with the wand which 
% the angel GaBriEL brought.” His ſtature was equal to it. Samus 
then ſaid, Gon has raiſed TA'Lu'r to be your king.” The chiidrea of 
Ifael anſwered. We are greater than our king. We are men of dignity, 
and he is of inferior condition: how ſhall he be our king? Samvzri 
informed them they ſhould know that God had conſtituted TA Luꝰr their 
king, by his reſtoring the ark of the covenant. He accordingly reſtored it, 
and they acknowledged him their ſovereign. —_ 


Arrzzx Ta'Lv'r obtained the kingdom, he ſeized part of the territories 
of Jaru'r, or GoLian, who aſſembled a large army, but was killed 
by David. Ta'iu'r afterwards died a martyr in a war againſt the infi- 
dels; and God conſtituted David king of the Jews. 


Mz11c TA'Lv't had two ſons, one called BN KIA and the other In A, 
who ſerved Davin, and were beloved by him. He ſent them to fight againſt 
the infidels; and, by Gop's aſſiſtance, they were victorious. 


Tux ſon of Want was called Aren ax, and the fon of Ian A 
was named UssZC. Thoſe youths diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
reign of David, and were employed by SoLomon. Arcn'an was 

| iiftineuiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed by his corporal ſtrength, which ftruck terror into Demons and 
Genii. UsBEc was eminent for his learning. 


Arcn'an uſed frequently to make excurſions to the mountains; where 
his progeny, after his death, eftabliſhed themſelves, lived in a ſtate of in- 
dependence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 


Wu the ſelect of creatures, Monaumzp, appeared upon earth, his 
fame reached the Are Ans, who ſought him in multitudes under their 
leaders Knatip and ABpui RasarD, ſons of War'ty. The prophet 
honoured them with the moſt gracious reception, ſaying, * Come, O M- 
« fic, or Kings:” whence they aſſumed the title of Melic, which they 
enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his enſign, and faid that the 
faith would be ftrengthened by them. | 


— p 3 


Many ſons were born of KnA L 1D, the fon of WaL1'p, who fignalized 


themſelves in the preſence of the prophet, by fighting againſt the infidels. 
Munaumzp honoured and prayed for them. 


Ix the reign of Sultan Manuv'p of Ghana, eight men arrived, of 
the poſterity of Kna'rrd the fon of Warr'd, whoſe names were KAL un, 
| Aru, Davy, Yaitva, Anu, Awin, and Gna'z1. The Sultan was 
much pleaſed with them, and appointed each a commander in his army. 
He alſo conferred on them the offices of FYazir, and Falili Mutlak, or 
Regent of the Empire. 


WarrrEveR they were ſtationed they obtained poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try, built moſques, and overthrew the temples of idols. They increaſed 
fo 
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ſo much, that the army of MAanmu'd was chiefly compoſed of Afghans. 
When HsznuinD, a powerful prince of Hindufan, meditated an inva- 
fioa of Ghaznah, Sultan Manmu'd diſpatched againſt him the deſcendants 
of Kna't1D with twenty thouſand horſe: a battle enſued ; the Alan: 
made the attack ; and, after a ſevere engagement, which laſted from day- 
break till noon, defeated HzrmnD, killed many of the infidels, and con- 
verted ſome to the Muhammedan faith, 


Tus Alnus now began to eſtabliſh themſelves in the mountains; and 
ſome ſettled in cities with the permiſſion of Sultan Manmvu'd. They 
| framed regulations, dividing themſelves into four claſſes, agreeably to the 
following deſcription. The firſt is the pare claſs, conſiſting of thoſe 
whoſe fathers and mothers were Afghins. The ſecond claſs conſiſts of 
thoſe whoſe fathers were Afghans, and mothers of another nation. The 
third claſs contains thoſe whoſe mothers were Alam, and fathers of 
another nation. The fourth claſs is compoſed of the children of women 
whoſe mothers were Afghans, and fathers and huſbands of a different 
nation. Perſons who do not belong to one of the claſſes, are not called 


Afghans. 


AFTER the death of Sultan Manmv'pd they made another ſettlement in 
the mountains. Sm1na'supDIN Gauri, a ſubſequent Sultan of Ghaznehb, 
was twice repulſed from Hindyfin. His Fazr afſembled the people, and 
aſked if any of the poſterity of Kna'tiy were living. They anſwered, 
Many now live in a ſtate of independence in the mountains, where they 
© have a conſiderable army.” The Vaxir requeſted them to go to the 
mountains, and by entreaties prevail on the Afghans to come; for they were 
the deſcendants of companions of the prophet. 
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The inhabitants of Ghuznak undertook this embaſſy, and, by entreaties 
and preſents, conciliated the minds of the Afghins, who promiſed to 
engage in the ſervice of the Sultan, provided he would himſelf come, 
and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan viſited them in their 
mountains; honoured them; and gave them dreſſes and other preſents. 
They ſupplied him with twelve thouſand horſe, and a confiderable army 
of infantry. Being diſpatched by the Sultan before his own army, they 
took Dehli, killed Roy PanToura the King, his Miniſters, and Nobles, 
laid waſte the city, and made the infidels priſoners. They afterwards 
exhibited nearly the ſame ſcene in Canary. 


The Sultan, pleaſed by the reduction of thoſe cities, conferred honours 
upon the Afghans. It is ſaid, that he then gave them the titles of Patan 
and Khin: the word Patin is derived from the Hindi verb Paitnz, to 
ruſn, in alluſion their alacrity in attacking the enemy. The Patins have 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the hiſtory of Hindufin, and are divided 
into a variety of ſects. 


The race of Aan poſſefſed themſelves of the mountain of Soro- 
xox, which is near Kandahar, and the circumjacent country, where 
they have built forts: this tribe has furniſhed many kings. The follow- 
ing monarchs of this race have fat upon the throne of Dehn: Sultan 
Beklole, Afohin Lon, Sultan Szcanvzr, Sultan IBA IM, Sur's 
SHAH, ISLA'M SHAH, ADI SHan Sur. They alſo number the fol- 
lowing kings of Gaur: SoLaiman Shah Gurzani, BATAZ ID Shah, and 
KuBT Shak; befides whom their nation has produced many conquerors 
of Provinces, The Afghans are called Solaimam, either becauſe they 

Vor. II. K 
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were forme:ly the ſubjects of Sorowox, king of the Jews, or becauſe they 
inhabit the mountain, of Sol ono. 


Tun tranflation being finiſhed, I ſhall only add, that the country of 
the Afghans, which is a province of Cabul, was originally called Rok, and from 
hence is derived the name of the Rohillaks. The city, which was eſtabliſhed 
in it by the Afghans, was called by them Paiſkwer, or Pajſlidr, and is now the 
name of the whole diſtri. The ſects of the Afghins or Patans are very nu- 
merous. The principal are theſe: Lad, Lohauni, Sir, Serwam, Yaſufzihi, 
Bangiſh, Dilazaui, Khatti, Yasin, Khail, and Balije. The meaning of 
Zi, is offspring, and of Khail, ſet. A very particular account of the A- 
ghans, has been written by the late Ha“rIz Ranwmat Khin, a chief of the 
Rokhillaks, from which the curious reader may derive much information. They 
are Meuſehnans, partly of the Sum, and partly of the Shiah, perſuaſion. They 
are great boaſters of the antiquity of their origin, and reputation of their tribe, 
but other Mufſehnans entirely reject their claim, and conſider them of modern, 
and even baſe, extraction. However, their character may be collected 
from hiſtory. They have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their courage, both fin- 
gly and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They have conquered for 
their own princes and for foreigners, and have always been confidered the 
main ftrength of the army, in which they have ſerved. As they have been 
times been guilty of treachery, and even acted the baſe part of aſſaſſins. 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE PUSHTO LANGUAGE. 
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By the oppreſſion of tyrannical rulers, 
Fire, the grave, and Paſſtor, all three have been rendered equal. 
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With reſpect to prayers enjoined by the Sunnal, they are remitted. 
It is thus expreſſed in the reports. 
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If a man perform them, it is very laudable. If he do not perform them it 
is no crime in him. 
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If the diſpoſition be not good, O Mrd, 
What difference 1s there between a Sayyed and a Brahman 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


4 | 
IS account of the Afghins may lead to a very intereſting diſcovery. 


Me learn from EsDras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering journey, 
came to a country called Arfareth ; where, we may ſuppoſe, they ſettled : now 
the Aſglans are ſaid by the beſt Perfian hiſtorians to be deſcended from the 
Jews; they have traditions among themſelves of ſuch a deſcent ; and it is even 

aſſerted, that their families are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Jewwift tribes, al- 

though, fince their converſion to the Mam, they ſtudiouſly conceal their ori- 
gin; the Pute language, of which I have ſeen a dictionary, has a manifeſt 
reſemblance to the Chaldaick ; and a conſiderable diſtrict under their dominion 
is called Hazdreh, or Huz4ret, which might eaſily have been changed into the 
word uſed by Espzxas. I firongly recommend an inquiry into the literature 
and hiſtory of the Afghins. 
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V. 


REMARKS ON THE ISLAND OF HINZUAN OR JOHANNA. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


U'AN (a name, which has been gyadually corrupted into Auauame, 
Anzuan, Juanny, and Johanna) has been governed about two centuries 
by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious inflance of the flow approaches 
toward civilization, which are made by a ſmall community, with many natural 
advantages, but with few means of improving them. An account of this 
African iſland, in which we hear the language and ſee the manners of Arabia, 
may neither be unintereſting, in itſelf, nor foreign to the objects of inquiry 
propoſed at the inſiitution of our Society. 


On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile, of ten 
weeks and two days from the rugged iſlands of Cape Verd, our eyes were de- 
lighted with a proſpect ſo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfectly repreſent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can juſtly be conceived by 
ſuch only, as have been in our preceding fituation. It was the fun rifing in 
full ſplendour on the iſle of Mayd/a (as the ſcaman called it) which we had joy- 
fully diſtinguiſhed the preceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and 
which now appeared at no great diftance from the windows of our ca- 
bin; while Himzidn, for which we had ſo long panted, was plainly diſcerni- 
ble a-head, where its high lands preſented themſelves with remarkable bold- 
neſs. The weather was fair; the water, ſmooth; and a gentle breeze drove 
us eafily before dinner time round a rock, on which the Brilliant firuck juſt a 


year 
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before, into a commodious road *, where were we dropped our anchor earlyin the 
evening: we had ſeen Mohila, another ſiſter iſland, in the courſe of the day. 


Tux frigate was preſently ſurrounded with canoes, and the deck foon 
crowded with natives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, who waſhed linen, 
to the half. naked flare, who only paddled. Moſt of them had letters of re- 
commendation from Exgliſimen, which none of them were able to read, though 
they ſpoke Exgliſi intelligibly ; and ſome appeared vain of titles, which our 
countrymen had given them in play, according to their ſuppoſed ſtations : we 
had Lords, Dukes, and Princes on board ſoliciting our cuſtom and importun- 
ing us for preſents. In fat they were too ſenſible to be proud of empty 
ſounds, but juſtly imagined, that thoſe ridiculous titles would ſerve as marks 
of diſtinction, and, by attraQting notice, procure for them ſomething ſubſtan- 
tial. The only men of real conſequence in the iſland, whom we ſaw before we 
landed, were the Governor ABULLAn, ſecond coufin to the king, and his bro- 
ther ALwr, with their ſeveral ſons ; all of whom will again be particularly menti- 
oned : they underſtood A4rabick, ſeemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; ſome verſes of which they read, whilſt 
ALwr peruſed the opening of another Arabian manuſcript, and explained it 
in Enghſs more accurately than could have been expected. 


The next morning ſhowed us the iſland in all its beauty; and the fcene 
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was ſo diverſified, that a diſtin view of it could hardly have been exhi- 
bited by the beſt pencil: you muſt, therefore, be ſatisfied with a 
mere diſcription, written on the very ſpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landſcape. We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us 
was a vaſt amphitheatre, of which you may form a general notion by 
picturing in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and 
figure, and then ſuppoſing them to be thrown together, with a kind of 
artleſs ſymmetry, in all imaginable poſitions. The back ground was a 
ſeries of mountains, one of which is peinted, near half a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the ſhore: all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquiſite verdure. I had ſeen many a mountain of a ſtu- 
pendous height in Hales and Swifſeriand, but never ſaw one before, round the 
boſom of which the clouds were almoſt continually rolling, while its green ſum 
mit roſe flouriſhing above them, and received from them an additional bright- 
neſs. Next to this diſtant range of hills was another tier, part of which ap- 
peared charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; but the contraſt of colours 
changed even this nakedneſs into a beauty: nearer ftill were innumerable 
mountains, or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure and fertility 
quite to the beech ; ſo that every ſhade of green, the ſweeteſt of colours, was 
diſplayed at one view by land and by water. But nothing conduced more to 
the variety of this enchanting proſpect, than the many rows of palm trees, eſ- 
pecially the tall and gracefully Areca's, on the ſhores, in the valleys, and on 
the ridges of hills where one might almoſt ſuppoſe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign. A more beautiful appearance can ſcarce be con- 
ceived, than ſuch a number of elegant palms in ſuch a fituation, with luxuriant 
tops like verdant plumes, placed at juſt intervals, and ſhowing between them 

part 
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part of the remoter landſcape, while they left the reſt to be ſupplied by the be- 
holder's imagination. The town of Matſanuidd lay on our left, remarkable 
at a diſtance for the tower of the principal moſque, which was built by Haur'- 
MAH, a queen of the iſland, from whom the preſent king is deſcended ; a little 
on our right was a ſmall town, called Bantdni. Neither the territory of Nice, 
with its olives, date-trees, and cypreſſes, not the iſles of Heres, with their de- 
lightful orange-groves, appeared ſo charming to me, as the view from the road 
of Hinziidn ; which, nevertheleſs, is far ſurpaſſed, as the Captain of the Croco- 


dile aſſured us, by many of the iſlands in the ſouthern ocean. If life were not 


too ſhort for the complete diſcharge of all reſpective duties, publick and pri- 
vate, and for the acquiſition even of neceſſary knowledge in any degree of per- 
ſection, with how much pleaſure and improvement might a great part of it be 
ſpent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contemplating the 
nature of man in all its varieties ! 


Ws haſtened to tread on firm land, to which we had been ſo long diſ- 
uſed, and went on ſhore after breakfaſt, to ſee the town, and return the 
Governor's vifit. As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, I 
ſurpriaed them by reading aloud an Arabic inſcription over the gate of 
a moſque, and fiill more, when I entered it, by explaining four ſentences, 
which were written very diſtinctly on the wall, ſignifying, © that the 
world was given us for our own edification, not for the purpoſe of raiſing 
* ſumptuous buildings; life, for the diſcharge of moral and religious du- 
<< ties, not for pleaſurable indulgences; wealth, to be liberally beſtowed, 
5 not avariciouſly hoarded ; and learning, to produce good actions, not 
empty diſputes.” We could not but reſpect the temple even of a falſe 
prophet, in which we found fuch excellent morality : we ſaw nothing 
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better among the Nomi trumpery in the church at Madeira. When 
we came to ABDULLan's houſe, we were conducted through a ſmall 
court - yard into an open room, on each fide of which was a large and 
convenient ſofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark receſs, over which 
a chintz counterpoint hung down from the ceiling. This is the general 
form of the beſt rooms in the iſland; and moſt of the tolerable houſes 
have a fimilar apartment on the oppoſite fide of the court, that there 
may be at all hours a place in the ſhade for dinner or for repoſe. We 
were entertained with ripe dates from Yemen, and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts; but the heat of the roum, which ſeemed acceffible to all who 
choſe to enter it, and the ſcent of muſk or civet, with which it was 
perfumed, ſoon made us defirous of breathing a purer air; nor could 
I be detained long by the Arabic manuſcripts which the Governor produced, 
but which appeared of little uſe, and conſequently of no value except to 
ſuch as love mere curioſities. One of them, indeed, relating to the penal 
law of the Mohammedans, 1 would gladly have purchaſed at a juſt 
price ; but he knew not what to aſk, and I knew that better books on 
that ſubje&t might be procured in Bengal. He then offered me a black 
boy for one of my Altorans, and preſſed me to barter an Irdian dreſs, 
which he had ſeen on board the ſhip, for a cow and calf: the golden 
flippers attracted him moſt, fince his wife, he faid, would like to wear 


them; and, for that reaſon, I made him a preſent of them; but had deſtined 


the book and the robe for his ſuperior. No high opinion could be formed 
of Sayyad ABDULLA, who ſeemed very eager for gain, and very ſervile 
where he expected it. | 


Ov next viſit was to Shaikh SALvM, the king's eldeſt ſon; and, if we 
had ſeen him firſt, the ſtate of civilization in Hinz4dn would have ap- 
Vor. II. 
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peared at its loweſt ebb. The worſt Enghfs hackney in the worſt ſtable, 
is better lodged, and looks more princely than this heir apparent ; bur, 
though his mien and apparel were extremely ſavage, yet allowance 
ſhould have been made for his illneſs ; which, as we afterwards learned, 
was an abſceſs in the ſpleen, a diſorder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian practice, by the actual cau- 
tery. He was inceſſantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with ſhell- 
lime: a cuſtom borrowed, I ſuppoſe, from the Hadiant, who greatly im- 
prove the compoſition with ſpices and betel-leaves, to which they former- 
ly added camphor : all the natives of rank - chewed it, but not, I think, to 
ſo great an exceſs. Prince SA'LiM from time to time gazed at himſelf 
with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glaſs, which was glued on 


a ſmall board; a ſpecimen of wretchedneſs which we obſerved in no other 


houſe; but many circumſtances convinced us, that the apparently low 
condition of his royal highneſs, who was not on bad terms with his father, 
and ſeemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from his avarice. 
His brother Hampuiian, who generally reſides in the town of Domami, 
has a very different character, being eſteemed a man of worth, good ſenſe, 
and learning: he had come, the day before, to Maiſamido, on hearing 
that an Englift frigate was in the road; and I, having gone out for a few 
minutes to read an Arabic inſcription, found him, on my return, devour- 


Kid}, or Mohammedan judge ; and, as he ſeemed to have more knowledge 
than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned that I had fo little conver- 
fation with him. The king, Shaith Ann, has a younger fon, named 
ABDULLAH, whoſe uſual reſidence is in the town of Van, which he 
ſeldom leaves, as the ſtate of his health is very infirm. Since the ſucceſſion 
to the title and authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed in one line, 

but 


ing a manuſcript which I had left with ſome of the company. He is a 
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but requires confirmation by the chiefs of the iſland, it is not improbable 


that they may hereafter be conferred on prince HampuLiLtan. 


A LITTLE beyond the hole in which Sa LI received us, was his 
haram, or the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to fee ; 
not through politeneſs to ſtrangers, as we believed at firſt, but, as I 
learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation of a preſent. We 
ſaw only two or three miſerable creatures with their heads covered, while 
the favourite, as we ſuppoſed, ſtood behind a coarſe curtain, and ſhowed 
her ankles under it, loaded with filver rings ; which, if ſhe was capable of 
reflection, ſhe muſt have conſidered as glittering fetters rather than orna- 
ments; for a rational being would have preferred the condition of a wild 
beaſt, expoſed to perils and hunger in a foreſt, to the ſplendid miſery of 
being wife or miſtreſs to Sa'L1M. 


* 


Baron we returned, Al wi“ was defirous of ſhowing me his books; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I promiſed to viſit him ſome other 
morning, The governor, however, prevailed on us to ſee his place in 
the country, where he invited us to dine the next day: the walk was ex- 
tremely pleaſant from the town to the fide of a rivulet, which formed in 
one part a ſmall pool, very convenient for bathing, and thence through 
groves and alleys, to the foot of a hill; but the dining-room was little 
better than an open barn, and was recommended only by the coolneſs of 
its ſhade. ABDULLAn would accompany us on our return to the ſhip, 
together with two Muftis, who ſpoke Arabic indifferently, and ſeemed eager 
to ſee all my manuſcripts; but they were very moderately learned, and 
gazed with ſtupid wonder on a fine copy of the Humd/ah, and on other 
collections of ancient poetry. 


L2 EARLY 
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Eanty the next morning a black meſſenger, with a tawny lad as 
his interpreter, came from Prince 84 LIN; who, having broken his per- 
ſpective- glaſs, wiſhed to procure another by purchaſe or barter : a polite 
anſwer was returned, and ſteps taken to gratify his wiſhes. As we on 
our part expreſſed a defire to viſit the king at Domini, the prince's 
meſſenger told us that his maſter would, no doubt, lend us palanquins 
(for there was not a horſe in the iſland) and order a ſufficient number 
of his vaſſals to carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, as we 
thought juſt : we commiſſioned him, therefore, to aſk that favour, and 
"begged that all might be ready for our excurſion before ſun-riſe, that 
we might eſcape the heat of the noon, which, though it was the middle 
of winter, we had found exceſſive. The boy, whoſe name was Como 
Maps, ftaid with us longer than his companion: there was ſomething 
in his look ſo ingenuous, and in his broken Eni ſo fimple, that we 
encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabic tolerably well, and ſet down at my defire the names of ſeveral 
towns in the iſland, which, he firſt told me, was properly called Hin- 
ian. The fault of begging for whatever he liked he had in common 
with the governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a greater degree. His 
firſt petition for ſome lavender-water was readily granted; and a ſmall 
bottle of it was ſo acceptable to him, that, if we had ſuffered him, he 


would bave kiſſed our feet; but it was not for himſelf that he rejoiced 


ſo extravagantly: he told us, with tears ſtarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleaſed with it, and the idea of her pleafure ſeemed to 
fill him with rapture: never did I ſee filial affeftion more warmly felt, 
or more tenderly and, in an opinion, unalſeQedly expreſſed ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who thought kim artful. His 
mother's name, he faid, was Fa“ TIA; and he importuned us to viſit 

her; 
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her; conceiving, I ſuppoſe, that all mankind muſt love and admire Mr. 
We promiſed to gratify him ; and, having made him ſeveral preſents, 
permitted him to return. As he reminded me of Al Apt in the 
Arabian tale, I deſigned to give him that name in a recommendatory 
letter, which he preſſed me to write, inſtead of St. Dowinco, as ſome 
European viſiter had ridiculouſly called him; but, fince the allufion 
would not have been generally known, and fince the title of Ali ln, 
or Eminence in Faith, might have offended his ſuperiors, I thought it 
adviſable for him to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner 
was prepared for us at the houſe of the Governor, whom we did not ſee 
the whole day, as it was the beginning of Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, 
and he was engaged in his devotions, or made them his excuſe ; but his 
eldeſt fon fat by us while we dined, together with Mu's a, who was 
employed, jointly with his brother Hus Alx, as purveyor to the Captain of 
the frigate. 


Havixe obſerved a very elegant ſhrub, that grew about fix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with pleaſure that 
it was Him, of which I had read ſo much in Arabian poems, and which 
European botaniſts have ridiculouſly named Lawſonia. M's bruiſed 
ſome of the leaves, and having moiftened them with water, applied them to 
our nails and the tips of our fingers, which, in a ſhort time, became of 
a dark orange-ſcarlet. I had before conceived a different idea of this dye, 
and imagined that it was uſed by the Arabs to imitate the natural redneſs 
of thoſe parts in young and healthy perſons, which in all countries muſt 
be conſidered as a beauty: perhaps a leſs quantity of Hinna, or the ſame 
differently prepared, might have produced that effect. The old men in 
Aale uſed the fame dye to conceal their grey hairs, while their daughters 

h were 
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were dying their lips and gums black, to ſet off the whiteneſs of their teeth; 
ſo univerſal in all nations and ages are perſonal vanity, and a love of diſ- 
guiſing truth; though in all caſes, the farther our ſpecies recede from 
nature, the farther they depart from true beauty; and men at leaſt ſhould 
diſdain to uſe artifice or deceit for any purpoſe, or on any occaſion. If the 
women of rank at Paris, or thoſe in Londen, who wiſh to imitate them, be 
inclined to call the Arabs barbarians, let them view their own head-drefles 
and cheeks in a glaſs, and, if they have left no room for bluſhes, be inwardly 
at leaſt aſhamed of their cenſure. 


In the afternoon 1 walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path, amid plants and trees, no lefs new than beautiful, and re- 
gretted exceedingly that very few of them were in bloflom; as I 
mould then have had leiſure to examine them. Curiofity led me from 
hill to hill; and I came at laft to the ſources of a rivulet, which we 
had paſſed near the ſhore, and from which the ſhip was to be ſupplied with 
excellent water. I faw no birds on the mountains but Guinea - fowls, 
which might have been eaſily caught: no inſets were troubleſome to 
me but moſquitos; and I had no fear of venomous reptiles, having 
been affured that the air was too pure for any to exiſt in it; but I was 
often unwillingly a cauſe of fear to the gentle and harmleſs lizard, who 
ran among the ſhrubs. On my return I miſſed the path by which I had 


aſcended ; but having met ſome blacks laden with yams and plantains, I 
was by them directed to another which led me round, through 4 charm- 
ing grove of cocoa - trees, to the Governor's country- ſeat, where our en- 
tertainment was cloſed by a fyllabub, which the Eid had taught the 
Muſſelmans to make for them, 
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Ws received no anſwer from SA Liu, nor, indeed, expected one; 
ſince we took for granted that he could not but approve our intention 
of viſiting his father ; and we went on ſhore before ſunriſe, in full expec- 
tation of a pleaſant excurſion to Domini: but we were happily diſap- 
pointed. The ſervants at the prince's door, told us coolly that their 
maſter was indiſpoſed, and, as they believed, aſleep ; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durſt not diſ- 
turb him. Al wr ſoon came to pay us his. compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldeſt fon, AnmzD, with whom we walked to the gardens. 
of the two princes, Sa LIM and HampuLLan ; the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and deſolate; and, in Sa't1's garden, which we entered 
through a miſerable hovel, we ſaw a convenient bathing-place, well-buile 
with ſtone, but then in great diſorder, and a ſhed; by way of ſummer- 


houſe, like that under which we dined at the governor's, but ſmaller; 


and leſs neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet long, 
and little more than one foot in breadth, made of cords twiſted-in.a fort of. 
chumſy net-work, with a long thick bamboo fixed to. each: fide: of it. 
This, we heard with furprize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the ve- 
hicles in which we were to have been. rocked on mens ſhoulders over 
the mountains. I had much converſation: with Aunzp, whom I found 
intelligent and communicative. He told me that ſeveral of his country- 
men compoſed ſongs and tunes; that he was himſelf a paſſionate lover 
of poetry and muſic; and that, if we would dine at his houſe, he would 
play and fing to us. We declined his invitation to dinner, as we had 
made a conditional promiſe, if ever we paſſed a day at Matſamido, to 
eat our curry with Band G1Bv, an honeſt man, of whom we purchaſed 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom ſome Engliſkman had given the title 
of Lord, which made him extremely vain: we could, therefore, make 
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Sad Anu only a morning viſit. He ſung a hymn or two in Arabic, 
of mandoline, which he touched with an aukward quill : the inſtrument 
was very imperſect, but ſeemed to give him delight. The names of the 
ſtrings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, fimple and com- 
pounded; but 1 could not think them worth copying. He gave Captain 
W1iLL1amsoN, who wiſhed to preſent ſome literary curiofities to the 
library at Dublin, a ſmall roll, containing a hymn in Arabic letters, but in 
the language of Mombaza, which was mixed with Arabic; but it hardly 
deſerved examination, ſince the ſtudy of languages has little intrinfic 
value, and is only uſeful as the inſtrument of real knowledge, which we 
can ſcarce expect from the poets of the Mozambique. AnumeD would, I 
believe, have heard our European airs (I always except French melody) 
with rapture ; for his favourite tune was a common 7} jig, with which he 
ſeemed wonderfully affected. 


Ox our return to the beach I thought of viſiting old AL wWI, according 
to my promiſe, and prince Sa LI, whoſe character I had not then diſ- 
covered: I reſolved for that purpoſe to ſtay on ſhore alone, our dinner with 
G1Bu having been fixed at an early hour. AL wr ſhowed me his manu- 
ſcripts, which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordinances of his 
own religion; and one of them, which I had formerly ſeen in Europe, was 
a collection of ſublime and elegant hymus in praiſe of MonanmeD, with 
explanatory notes in the margin. I requeſted him to read one of them 
after the manner of the Arabs, and he chanted it in a ſtrain by no means 
unpleaſing; but I am perſuaded that he underſtood it very imperſectiy. 


The room, which was open to the ſtreet, was preſently crowded with 
viſiters, moſt of whom were Mantis, or Expounders of the Lat; and Al wi, 
| defirous 
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defirous perhaps to diſplay his zeal before them at the expence of good 
breeding, directed my attention to a paſſage in a commentary on the 
Korn, which I found levelled at the Chrifians. The commentator, hav- 
ing related with ſome additions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) 


ing 
the circumſtances of the temptation, puts this ſpeech into the mouth of 
the tempter: though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will miſlead, 


« by thy means, more human creatures than thou wilt ſet right.” Nor 
© was this menace vain,” ſays the Mohammedan writer, © for the inhabitants 
© of a region many thouſand leagues in extent, are ſtill ſo deluded by 
© the Devil, that they impiouſly call Is A the fon of Gop. Heaven pre- 
© ſerve us, he adds, from blaſpheming Chrifians as well as blaſpheming 
© Jews.” Although a religious diſpute with thoſe obſtinate zealots would 
have been unſeaſonable and fruitleſs, yet they deſerved, I thought, a flight 
reprehenſion, as the attack ſeemed to be concerted among them. The 
© commentator,” ſaid I, was much to blame for paſſing fo indiſcriminate 
and haſty a cenſure: the title which gave your legiſlator, and gives 
you ſuch offence, was often applied in Judea by a bold figure, agree- 
© able to the Hebrew idiom, though unuſual in Arabic, to angels, to holy 
© men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to call Gop their 
© Father ; and in this large ſenſe the Apoſtle to the Romans calls the 
* ele the children of Gop, and the Mzss1an the firft-born among many 
* brethren; but the words only begotten are applied tranſcendently and in- 
* comparably to him alone; and as for me, who believe the ſcriptures, 
* which you alſo profeſs to believe, though you aſſert without proof that we 
© have altered them, I cannot refuſe him an appellation, though far ſurpaſſ- 
ing our reaſon, by which he is diſtinguiſhed in the Goſpel ; and the be- 


— 


* Rom. viii. 29. See 1 John iii. 1. II. Barrow, 231, 232, 281. 
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© lievers in MuUnaMMED, who expreſsly name him ihe Meffiah, and pro- 
© nounce him to have bcen born of a virgin, which alone might fully juſtify 
the phraſe condemned by this author, are themſelves condemnable for 
© cavilling at words, when they cannot object to the ſubſtance of our faith 
« conſiſtently with their own.” The Mcyſeimans had nothing to ſay in reply; 
and the converſation was changed. ' 


I was aſtoniſhed at the queſtions which Ar w put to me coneerning 
the late peace and the independence of America ; the ſeveral powers and 
reſources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland; the character and 
fuppoſed views of the Emperor; the comparative ſtrength of the Ruſſian, 
Imperial, and Orhman armies, and their reſpective modes of bringing their 
forces to action. I anſwered him without reſerve, except on the ſtate of 
our poſſeſſions in dia; nor were my anſwers loſt, for I obſerved, that 
all the company were variouſly affected by them; generally with amaze- 
ment, often with concern ; eſpecially when I deſcribed to them the 
great force and admirable diſciple of the fuyfrian army, and the ſtupid 
prejudices of the Turi, whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
Tartarian habits; and expoſed the weakneſs of their empire in Africa, and 
even in the more diftant provinces of Aa. In return, he gave me clear, 
but general, information concerning the government and commerce of 
his iſland. <* His country,” he faid, © was poor, and produced few articles of 
+ trade; but, if they could get money, which they now preferred to play- 
« things (thoſe were his words) they might eaſily, he added, procure 
foreign commodities, and exchange them advantageouſly with their 
« neighbours in the iflands and on the continent. Thus with a little mo- 
„ ney,” faid he, we purchaſe muſkets, powder, balls, cutlaſſes, knives, 
* cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought from Bombay ; and with 


«© thoſe 
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«© thoſe we trade to Madagaſcar for the natural produce of the country, or 
« for dollars, with which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
« in that iſland. Wich gold, which we receive from your ſhips, we can 
*«« procure elephants teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who barter 
« them alſo for ammunition and bars of iron; and the Portugueze in that 
ic country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our commodities : 
<« thoſe cloths we diſpoſe of lucratively in the three neighbouring iſlands ; 
« whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit which grows in 
% Comara, and flaves, which we buy alſo at other places to which we trade; 
« and we carry on this traffic in our own veſſels.” 


HE I could not help expreſſing my abhorrence of their aus · in aue, 
and aſked him by what law they claimed a property in rational beings, 
| fince our Creator had given our ſpecies a dominion, to be moderately ex · 
erciſed, over the beaſts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none 4 
man over man? By no law,” anſwered he, <* unleſs neceſſity be a law. 
«© There are nations in Madagaſcar and in Africe, who know neither 
Go, nor his Prophet, nor Moss, nor David, nor the Mzss1as : 
c thoſe nations are in perpetual war, and take many'captives, whom, if 
« they could not fell, they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
s them are in extreme poverty, and have numbers of children, who, 
« if they cannot be diſpoſed of, muſt periſh through hunger, together 
« with their miſerable parents. By purchaſing theſe wretches, we pre- 
i ſerve their lives, and, perhaps, thoſe of many others whom our 
« money relieves. The ſum of the argument is this: If we buy them, 
« they will live; if they become valuable ſervants, they will live com- 
« fortably; but if they are not ſold, they muſt die miſerably.” There 
may be,” ſaid I, ſuch caſes; but you fallaciouſly draw a general con- 

M 2 © clufion 
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«* clufion from a few particular inſtances; and this is the very fallacy 
© which, on a thouſand other occaſions, deludes mankind. It is not to be 
© doubted that a conſtant and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
© war, in which captives are always made, and keeps up that perpetual en- 
© mity, which you pretend to be the cauſe of a practice in itſelf reprehen- 
© fible, while in truth it is its efe#; the ſame traffic encourages lazineſs in 
© ſome parents, who might in general ſupport their families by proper in- 
© duftry, and ſeduces others to ſtifle their natural feelings. At moſt, your 
© redemption of thoſe unhappy children can amount only to a perſonal 
contract, implied between you, for gratitude and reaſonable ſervice on 
© their part, for kindneſs and humanity on yours; but can you think 
© your part performed by diſpoſing of them againſt their wills with as 
© much indifference as if you were ſelling cattle ; eſpecially as they 
might become readers of the Koran, and pillars of your faith? The 
© law,” faid he, © forbids our ſelling them when they are believers in the 
Prophet; and little children only are fold; nor they often, or by all 
* maſters.” © You, who believe in MUunanmneD,” faid I, © are bound by 
s the ſpirit and letter of his laws to take pains, that they alſo may believe 
« in him; and, if you neglect ſo important a duty for ſordid gain, I do 
«© not ſee how you can hope for proſperity in this world, or for happineſs 
in the next.” My old friend and the Muftis aſſented, and muttered a 


few prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching before many minutes had 
paſſed. 


So much time had flipped away in this converſation, that I could 
make but a ſhort viſit to Prince Sa'Lim; and my view in viſiting him 
was to fix the time of our journey to Domonz as early as poſſible on 
the next morning. His appearance was more ſavage than ever; and 1 

found 
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found him in a diſpoſition to complain bitterly of the Engi. No ac- 
& knowledgement,” he faid, © had been made for the kind attentions of 
« himſelf and the chief men in his country to the officers and people 
« of the Brilliant, though a whole year had elapſed fince the wreck.” 
I really wondered at the forgetfulneſs, to which alone ſuch a negle& 
could be imputed, and affured him, that I would expreſs my opinion both 
in Bengal and in letters to England. We have little,” faid he, to hope 
from letters; for, when we have been paid with them inſtead of money, 
«© and have ſhown them on board your ſhips, we have commonly been 
<« treated with diſdain, and often with imprecations.” I affured him that 
either thoſe letters muſt have been written coldly and by very obſcure 
perſons, or ſhown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in 
all nations ; but that a few inſtances of rudeneſs ought not to give him 
a general prejudice againſt our national character. But you,” ſaid he, 
« are a wealthy nation; and we are indigent :. yet, though all our groves 
* of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at your ſervice, 
« you always try to make hard baigains with us for what you chuſe to 
« diſpoſe of, and frequently will neither ſell. nor give thoſe things which 
e we principally want.” To form, faid I,.* a.juſt opinion of Engliſhmen, 
you muſt viſit us in our own iſland, or at leaft in India; here we are 
* ſtrangers and travellers: many of us have no deſign to trade in any 
country, and none of us think of trading in Hinzuan, where we ſtop 
only for refreſhment. The clothes, arms, or inſtruments, which you 
may want, are commonly neceffary or convenient to us; but, if 
* Sayyad ALwr or his ſons were to be ſtrangers in our country, you 
* would have no reaſon to boaſt of ſuperior hoſpitality.” He then 
ſhowed me, a ſecond time, a part of an old filk veſt with the ſtar of the 
order of the Thiſtle, and begged me to explain the motto; expreſſing a 

with 
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wiſh that the order might be conferred on him by the King of England, 
in return for his good offices to the Enghſb. I repreſented to him the im- 
poſſibility of his being gratified, and took occaſion to ſay, that there was 
more true dignity in their own native titles than in thoſe of Prince, Duke, 
and Lord, which had been idly given them, but had no conformity to their 
manners, or the conſtitution of their government, 


Tuts converſation not being agreeable to either of us, I changed it, by 
defiring that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next morning as early 
as poſſible. He anſwered, that his palanquins were at our ſervice for no- 
thing, but that we muſt pay him ten dollars for each ſet of bearers ; that 
it was the ſtated price; and that Mr. HasTinGs had paid it when he 
went to viſit the king. This, as 1 learned afterwards, was falſe ; but, in all 
events, I knew that he would keep the dollars himſelf, and give nothing 
to the bearers, who deſerved them better, and whom he would compel to 
leave their cottages and toil for his profit. <* Can you imagine,” I replied, 
te that we would employ four-and-twenty men to bear us ſo far on their 
& ſhoulders without rewarding them amply ? But fince they are free men 
6 (fo he had aſſured me) and not your ſlaves, we will pay them in proportion 
to their diligence and good behaviour; and it becomes neither your dig- 
cc nity nor ours to make a previous bargain.” I ſhowed him an elegant 
copy of the Koran, which I deſtined for his father, and deſcribed the reſt of 
my preſent ; but he coldly aſked, if that was all.” Had he been king, a 
purſe of dry dollars would have given him more pleaſure than the fineſt or 
holieſt manuſcript. Finding him, in converſing on a variety of ſuhjects, 
utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no 
more; but promiſed to let him know for certain whether we ſhould make 
our intended excurſion. 
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yx dined in tolerable comfort, and had occaſion, in the courſe of 
the day, to obſerve the manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called B4nas, and all of whom have flaves conſtantly at work for them. 
We viſited the mother of ComnBoma'pri, who ſeemed in a ſtation but little 
raiſed above indigence; and her huſband, who was a mariner, bartered an 
Arabic treatiſe on aſtronomy and navigation, which he had read, for a ſea- 
compaſs, of which he well knew the uſe. 


In the morning I had converſed with two very old Arabs of Yemen, Who 
had brought ſome articles of trade to Hinzu@n; and in the afternoon I met 
another, who had come from Maſtat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchaſe, if he could, an hundred ſtand of arms. I told them all 
that I loved their nation; and they returned my compliments with great 
warmth, eſpecially the two old men, who were near fourſcore ; and reminded. 
me of Zon AIR and Ha'rz7H. 


So bad an account had been given me of the road over the mountains, 
that I diſſuaded my companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain. became rather difinclined ; but, as I wiſhed to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country which I might never ſee again, I wrote the next 
day to SA LIM, requeſting him to lend me one palanquin, and to order 
a ſufficient number of men. He ſent me no written anſwer; which 1 
aſcribe rather to his incapacity than to rudeneſs : but the Governor, with 
ALw1r and two of his ſons, came on board in the evening, and ſaid, that 
they had ſeen my letter; that all ſhould: be ready; but that I could not 
pay leſs for the men than ten dollars. I faid I would pay more; but it 
ſhould be to the men themſelves, according to their behaviour. They 
returned ſomewhat diſſatisfied, after J had played at cheſs with ALwi“s 
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younger ſon, in whoſe manner and adureſs there was ſomething remark- 
ably pleaſing. 


Baron ſunriſe on the 2d of Auguf, I went alone on ae, with 2 
ſmall baſket of ſuch proviſions as I might want in the courſe of the day, 


and with ſome cuſhions to make the prince's palanquin at leaft a tolera- 
ble vehicle ; but the prince was reſolved to receive the dollars to which 
his men were entitled; and he knew that, as | was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could preſcribe his own terms. Old Arwi met me on the 
beach, and brought excuſes from SA LIM, who, he faid, was indiſpoſed. 
He conducted me to his houſe, and ſeemed rather deſirous of perſuad- 
ing me to abandon my deſign of viſiting the king; but I affured him, 
that if the prince would not ſupply me with proper attendants, 1 would 
walk to Domini with my own ſervants and a guide. Shaikh S LIN, 
he ſaid, was miſerably avaricious; that he was aſham:d of a kinſman 
with ſuch a diſpoſition; but that he was no leſs obſtinate than covetous ; 
and that without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impoſſible to 
procure bearers. I'then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or 
pretended to carry to 8A LIM, but returned without the change, alleg- 
ing that he had no ſilver, and promiſing to give me, on my return, the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine ſturdy blacks, who could not ſpeak a word of Arabic; 
ſo that I expected no information concerning the country through which 
I was to travel; but Aiwr' aſſiſted me in a point of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence. * You cannot go, ſaid he, © without an interpreter; for the king 
* ſpeaks only the language of this iſland; but 1 have a ſervant, whoſe 
name is Tumv'x1, a ſenſible and worthy man, who underſtands Engliſh, 
and is much eſteemed by the king: he is known and valued all over 
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Hand. This man ſhall attend you, and you will ſoon be ſenfible of 
© his worth.“ N 
Tuuv' ni deſired to carry my baſket; and we ſet out with a proſpect 
of fine weather, but ſome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two princes to the ſkirts of the town, and came 
to a little village, conſiſting of ſeveral very neat buts, matle chiefly with the 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road a little farther was fo ſtony, that 1 far 
in the palanquin, and was borne with perfect ſafety over ſome rocks. I then 
defired my guide to aſſure the men that I would pay them liberally ; but 
the poor peaſants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, 
were not perſectly acquainted with the uſe of money, and treated my promiſe 
with i life ; 


* 


Asour five miles from Magamido lies the town of Hin, where Shaikt 
ABDULLAE, who has already been mentioned, uſually redes. I faw it 
at a diſtance, and it ſcemed to be agreeably fituated. When I had 
| paſſed the rocky part of the road I came to a ſtony beach, where the fea 
appeared to have loſt ſome ground, fince there was a fine ſand to the 
left, and beyond it a beautiful bay, which reſembled that of FFeymoutk, 
and ſeemed equally convenient for bathing ; but it did not appear to me 
that the ſtones over which I was carried had been recently covered with 
| water, Here I ſaw the frigate; and, taking leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaſt into a fine country very neatly cultivated, con- 
fiſting partly of hillocks exquiſitely green, and partly of plains, which were 
then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow bloſſoms. My guide informed me 
that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, which was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and farms were interſperſed all over this gay cham- 
Vor. II. N paign, 
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paign, and the whole ſcene was delightful ; but it was ſoon changed for 
beauties. of a different fort. We deſcended into a cuol valley, through which 
ran a rivulet of perſectly clear water; and there, finding my vehicle 
uneaſy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 
cluded them to be quite at their caſe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reſt of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering ſhrubs, preſented themſelves on our aſcent from 
the vale; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleaſant wood. 
walks, where I regretted the impoſlibility of loitering a while to examine 
the variety of new bloſſoms which ſucceeded one another at every ſtep, 
and the virtues, as well as names of which, ſeemed familiar to Tux r. 
At length we deſcended into a valley of extent than the former : 
a river, or large wintery torrent, ran through it, and fell down a ſteep 
declivity at the end of it, where ut ſeemed to be loſt among rocks. Cat- 
the were grazing on the banks of the river, and the huts of their owners 
appeared on the hills. A more agzecable ſpot I had not before ſeen, 
even in Swiſſerland or Merionethfbire ; but it was followed by an affemb- 
lage of natural beauties which I hardly expected to find in a little 
iſland twelve degrees to the ſouth of the Zine. I was not ſufficiently 
exiſtence, and the firſt effe& of the contraſt between St. Joago and Hin- 
audn had ceaſed; but, without any diſpoſition to give the landſcape a 
high colouring, 1 may truly fay, what 1 thought at the time, that the 
whole country which next preſented itfelf, as far ſurpaſſed Emeroxville 
or Blenheim, or any other imitations of nature which I had feen in 
France or England, as the fineſt bay ſurpaſſes an artificial piece of water. 
Two very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeſt verdure, 
were at ſome diftance on my right hand, and ſeparated from me by mea- 
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dows diverſified with cottages and herds, or by vallies reſounding with tor- 
rents and water-falls: on my left was the fea, to which there were beautiful 
openings from the hills and woods; and the road was a ſmooth path natu- 
rally winding through a foreſt of ſpicy ſhrubs, fruit trees, and palms. Some 
high trees were ſpangled with white bloſſoms, equal in fragrance to orange- 
flowers. My guide called them Monongos, but the day was declining fo faſt, 
that it was impoſſible to examine them. The variety of fruits, flowers, 
and birds, of which I had a tranfient view in this magnificent garden, - 
would have ſupplied a naturaliſt with amuſement for a month; but I 
ſaw no remarkable inſect, and no reptile of any kind. The woodland 
was diverſified by a few pleaſant glades, and new proſpects were conti- 
nually opened: at length a noble view of the ſea burſt upon me unex- 
pectedly; and, having paſſed a hill or two, we came to the beach, be- 
| yond which were ſeveral hills and cottages. We turned from the 
ſhore, and on the next eminence I faw the town of Dominy, at a little 
diſtance below us. I was met by a number of natives, a few of whom 
ſpoke Arabic; and thinking it a convenient place for repoſe, I ſent my 
guide to apprize the king of my intended viſit. He returned in half 
an hour with a polite meſſage, and I walked into the town, which 
ſeemed large and populous. A great crowd accompanied me; and I was 
conducted to a houſe built on the fame plan with the beſt houies at 
Matiſamido. In the middle of the court yard ftood a large Monongo- 
tree, which perfumed the air; the apartment on the left was empty ; 
and in that on the right fat the king, on a ſofa or bench covered with - 
an ordinary carpet. He roſe when I entered, and, graſping my hands, 
placed me near him on the right; but, as he could ſpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hinzudn, I had recourſe to my friend Tumvu'x1, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not have been found. I 
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preſented the king with a very handſome dion dreſs of blue filk with 
golden flowers, which had been worn only once at a maſquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Koran, from which I read a few verſes to 
him. He took them with great complacency, and faid he wiſhed I 
had come by ſea, that he might have loaded one of my boats with 
fruit, and with ſome of his fineſt cattle. He had ſeen me, he faid, on 
board the frigate, where he had been, according to his cuſtom, in diſ- 
yuiſe, and had heard of me from his fon Shaikh Hampuiitan. I 
gave him an account of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country: he put many queſtions concerning mine, and profeſſed great 
regard for our nation. But I hear,” faid he, that you are a magiſtrate, 
« and conſequently profeſs peace: why are you armed with a broad- 
« ſword?” © I was a man, I faid, © before I was a magiſtrate; and, if it 
* ſhould ever happen that law could not protect me, I muſt protect 
« myſelf” He ſeemed about fixty years old, had a very cheerful 
countenance, and great appearance of good-nature, mixed with a cer- - 
and officers who attended him. Our converſation was interrupted by 
notice, that it was the time for evening-prayers; and, when he roſe, 
he ſaid, © This houſe is yours, and I will viſit you in it after you 
* have taken ſome refreſhment.” Soon after, his ſervants brought a roaſt 
good pomegranates : my own baſket fupplied the reſt of my ſupper. The 
and ſeſtoons of Erglifh bottles; the lamps were places on the ground in 
large ſea-ſhells; and the bed-place was a receſs, concealed by a chintz 
hanging oppoſite to the fofa on which we had been fitting. Though it 
was not a place that invited repoſe, and the gnats were inexpreſlibly | 
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troubleſome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable 
ſlumber. I was waked by the return of the king and his train; ſome 
of whom were Arabs, for I heard one ſay h rikid, or, he is ſleeping. 
There was immediate filence; and I paſſed the night with little diſturbance, 
except from the unwelcome ſongs of the moſquitos. In the morning 
all was equally filent and folitary ; the houſe appeared to be deſerted, 
and 1 began to wonder what had become of Tumu's1 : he came at length, 
with concern on his countenance, and told me that the bearers had run 
away in the night; but that the king, who wiſhed to fee me in another 
of his houſes, would ſapply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on 
me to ſtay till a boat could be ſent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom I found fitting on a raiſed ſofa in a large room, the walls of 
which were adorned with ſentences from the Koran, in very legible cha- 
rafters. About fifty of his ſubjects were ſeated on the ground in a 
ſemicircle before him; and my interpreter took his place in the 
midſt of them. The good old king laughed heartily when he 
heard the adventure of the night, and faid, © you will now be my 
« gueſt for a week I hope; but, ſeriouſly, if you muſt return ſoon, 
« ] will ſend into the country for ſome peaſants to carry you.” He 
then apologized for the behaviour of Shaikh SATIN, which he had 
heard from Toumu'xi, who told me afterwards that he was much diſ- 
pleaſed with it, and would not fail to expreſs his difpleaſure. He con- 
cluded with a long harangue on the advantage which the Enghſ& migh: 
derive from ſending a ſhip every year from Bombay to trade with his 
ſubjects, and on the wonderful cheapneſs of their commodities, eſpe- 
cially of their cowries, Ridiculous as this idea might ſeem, it ſhowed an 
enlargement of mind, a defire of promoting the intereſt of his people, 
and a ſenſe of the benefits arifing from trade, which could hardly have 
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been expected from a petty African chief; and which, if he had been 
ſovereign of Yemen, might have been expanded into rational projects 
proportioned to the extent of his dominions. 1 anſwered, that 1 was 
imperſectly acquainted with the commerce of Hadia ; but that I would 
report the ſubſtance of his converſation, and would ever bear reftimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildneſs with 
which he governed it. As I had no inclination to paſs a ſecond night 
in the iſland, I requeſted leave to return without waiting for bearers. He 
ſeemed very ſincere in preſſing me to lengthen my viſit ; but had too 
much Arabian politeneſs to be importunate. We, therefore, parted ; 
and at the requeſt of Tumvu'x1, who aſſured me that little time would 
be loſt in ſhowing attention to one of the worthieſt men in Hinzudr, 
I made a viſit to the Governor of the town, whoſe name was MuTEexxa. 
His manners were very pleaſing; and he ſhowed me ſome letters from 
the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared to flow warm from the 
heart, and contained the ſtrongeſt eloge of his courteſy and liberality. 
He infiſted on filling my baſket with ſome of the fineſt pomegranates I 
had ever ſeen; and I left the town imprefſed with a very favourable 
opinion of the king and his governor. When I reaſcended the hill, at- 
tended by many of the natives, one of them told me in Arabic, that I was 
going to receive the higheſt mark of diſtinction that was in the king's 
power to ſhow me; and he had ſcarce ended, when I heard the report 
of a fingle gun: Shaikh Ann had ſaluted me with the whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and faid Allah Achar : the people ſhouted, 
and I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience from 
exceſſive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, 
was not on the whole unpleaſant: 1 ſometimes refted in the valleys 
and forded all the rivulets, which refreſhed me with their coolneſs, 
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and ſupplied me with exquiſite water to mix with the juice of my 
pomegranates, and occaſionally with brandy. We were overtaken by 
ſome peaſants who came from the hills by a nearer way, and brought 
the. king's preſent of a cow with her calf, and a ſhe- goat with two 
kids: they had apparently been ſelected for their beauty, and were 
brought ſafe to Bengal. The proſpects which had ſo greatly delight- 
ed me the preceding day had not yet loſt their charms, though they 
wanted the recommendation of novelty; but I muſt confeſs, that the 
moſt delightful object in that day's walk, of near ten miles, was the 
black frigate, which I diſcerned at ſun-ſer, from a rock near the Prince's 
gardens. Cloſe to the town I was met by a native, who, perceiving 
me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delici- 
ous draught. He informed me that one of his countrymen had been 
puniſhed that afternoon for a theft on board the Crocodile ;- and added; 
that, in his opinion, the puniſhment was no leis juſt than the offence 
was diſgraceful to his country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family, who had married a daughter of old Al wi, 
but, being left alone for a moment in the cabin, and ſeeing a pair of 
them ſo ill under his gown, that he was detected with the mainer. 
This proves that no principle of honour is inſtilled by education into 
the gentry of this iſland: even Al wi, when he had obſerved that, 
& In the month of Ramadin it was not lawful to paint with Hinna, 
or to tell lies; and when I aſked whether both were lawful all the reſt 
of the year, anſwered, that lies were innocent, if no man was injured by 
© them.” Tumvu'x1 took his leave, as well ſatisfied as myſelt with our 
excurſion. I told him, before his maſter, that 1 transferred alſo to him 
the dollars which were due to me out of the three guineas; and that, 
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if ever they ſhould part, I ſhould be very glad to receive him into my 
ſervice in Lidia. Mr. Ron rs, the maſter of the ſhip, had paſſed the day 
with Sayzad AnMED, and had learned from him a few curious circumſtan- 
ces concerning the government of Hinzuan, which be found to be a mo- 
narchy limited by an ariſtocracy. The king, he was told, had no power 
of making war by his own authority ; but, if the afſembly of nobles, who 
were from time to time convened by him, reſolved on a war with any of 
the neighbouring iſlands, they defrayed the charges of it by voluntary 
contributions; in return for which they claimed as their own all the booty 
and captives that might be taken. The hope of gain or the want of ſlaves 
is uſually the real motive for ſuch enterprizes, and oſtenſible pretexts are 
eaſily found : at. that very time, he underſtood, they meditated a war, 
becauſe they wanted hands for the following harveſt. Their fleet conſiſted 
of fixteen or ſeventeen ſmall veſſels, which they manned with about two 
thouſand five hundred iſlanders, armed with muſkets and cutlaſſes, or with 
bows and arrows. Near two years before, they had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of two towns in Mayita, which they ftill kept and garriſoned. The ordi- 
nary expences of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hun- 
dred villages ; but the three principal towns were exempt from all taxes, 
except that they paid annually to the Chief ati a fortieth part of the 
value of all their moveable property ; and from that payment neither the 
king nor the nobles claimed an exception. The kingly authority, by 
the principles of their conſtitution, was conſidered as elective, though the 
line of ſucceſſion had not in fact been altered fince the firſt election of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wandering Arab, who had ſettled in 
the iſland, had, by his intrepidity in ſeveral wars, acquired the rank of a 
Chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limited powers; and that he was 
the grandfather of Shaikh AunzD. I had been affured that Queen 
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{JALIMAH was his grandmother ; and, that he was the fxth king; but it 
muſt be remarked, that the words jedd and jeddah in Arabic are uſed for a 
male and female ancgſtor indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree of 
AnuEp's family, which I expected to procure, but was diſappointed, it 
would ſcarce be poſſible to aſcertain the time when his forefather obtained 
the higheſt rank in the government. In the year 1600 Captain Jonn Da- 
vis, who wrote an account of his voyage, found Maydte governed by a 
king, and Anſuame, or Hinzuan, by a queen, who ſhowed him great marks 
of friendſhip. He anchored before the town of Demos (does he mean Do- 
moni ?) which was as large, he ſays, as Plymouth ; and he concludes from the 
ruins around it, that it had once been a place of ſtrength and grandeur. I 
can only ſay, that I obſerved no fuch ruins. Fifteen years after, Captain 
Pzrrow and Sir Tuomas Rox touched at the Camara Iflands ; and from 

their ſeveral accounts, it appears that an old Sultaneſs then reſided in Hin- 
udn, but had a dominion paramount over all the iſles, three of her ſons 
governing Maolila in her name. If this be true, Sog LI and the ſucceſſors 
of Haii'Man muſt have loſt their influence over the other iflands ; and, by 
renewing their dormant claim, as it ſuits their convenience, they may always 
be furniſhed with a pretence for hoſtilities. Five generations of eldeſt ſons 
would account for an hundred and ſeventy of the years which have elapſed 
ſince Davis and PExY rox found Hinzudn ruled by a Sultaneſs; and Anu 
was of ſuch an age, tliat his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation. It 
is probable, on the whole, that HALIMARH was the widow of the firſt Ara- 
bian king, and that her moſque has been continued in repair by his deſcend- 
ants ; ſo that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe two centuries to have paſſed fince 
a fingle Arab had the courage and addreſs to eſtabliſh in that beautiful iſland 
a form of government, which, though bad enough in itſelf, appears to have 
been adminiſtered with advantage to the original inhabitants, We have 
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lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzu4n, which, we may venture to pro- 
nounce, were not excited by any cruelty or violence of AnnE, but were 
probably occaſioned by the infolence of an oligarchy naturally hoſtile to 
king and people. That the mountains in the Comaru Iffands contain dia- 
monds and the precious metals, which are ſtudiouſly concealed by the policy 
of the ſeveral governments, may be true, though I have no reaſon to be- 
lieve it, and have only heard it aſlerted without evidence; but I hope that 
neither an expectation of ſuch treaſures, nor of any other advantage, will 
ever induce an European power to violate the firſt principles of juſtice, by 
aſſuming the ſovereignty of Hinzuan, which cannot anſwer a better purpoſe 
than that of ſupplying our fleets with ſeaſonable refreſhment ; and, although 
the natives have an intereſt in receiving us with apparent cordiality ; yet, if 
we wiſh their attachment to be unfeigned, and their dealings juſt, we muſt 
ſet them an example of ſtrit honeſty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth, our nation is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hin- 
z1&n, who, as it commonly happens, form a general opinion from a few 
inſtances of violence or breach of faith. Not many years ago an European, 
who had been hoſpitably received, and liberally ſupported at Matjſamido, 
behaved rudely to a young married woman, who, being of low degree, was 
walking veiled through a ſtreet in the evening. Her huſband ran to protect 
her, and reſ:nted the rudeneſs, probably with menaces, poſſibly with actual 
force; and the European is faid to have given him a mortal wound with a 
knife or bayonet, which he brought, after the ſcuffle, from his lodging. 
This foul murder, which the law of nature would have juſtified the magiſ- 
trate in puniſhing with death, was reported to the king, who told the gover- 
nor (I uſe the very words of ALw1') that © it would be wiſer to huſh it up.” 
ALw1' mentioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be concealed. 
When he was on the coaſt of Africa, in the dominions of a very ſavage 


prince, 
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prince, a ſmall European veſſel was wrecked ; and the prince not only ſeized 
all that could be ſaved from the wreck, but claimed the captain and the crew 
as his ſlaves, and treated them with ferocious infolence. ALwr affured 
me, that when he heard of the accident, he haſtened to the prince, fell proſ- 
trate before him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give the 
Europeans their liberty ; that he ſupported them at his own expence, en- 
abled them to build another veſſel, in which they failed to Hinauan, and 
departed thence for Europe or India. He ſhowed me the Captain's promiſ- 
ſory notes for ſums, which to an African trader muſt be a conſiderable object, 
but which were no price for liberty, ſafety, and perhaps life, which his good, 
though diſintereſted, offices had procured. I lamented that, in my ſituation, 
it was wholly out of my power to aſſiſt Al wi in obtaining juſtice ; but he 
urged me to deliver an Arabic letter from him, encloſing the notes to the 
Governor-General, who, as he faid, knew him well; and I complied with 
his requeſt. Since it is poſſible that a ſubſtantial defence may be made by 
the perſon thus accuſed of injuſtice, I will not name either him or the veſſel 
which he commanded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper ſhould fall into 
his hands, he may be induced to refle&t how highly it imports our national 
honour, that a people, whom we call ſavage, but who adminiſter to our con- 


venience, may have no juſt cauſe to reproach us with a violation of our con- 
tracts. 
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ON THE BAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 


BY AT'HAR ALT KHAN OF DEHLE. 


r ˙ CR AT a 

the diale&t of Bengal, Cibi in Perfian, and Tennawwit in Arabic, 
from his remarkably pendent neſt, is rather larger than a ſparrow, with 
yellow- brown plumage, a yellowiſh head and feet, a light - coloured breaſt, 
and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. This bird is 
exceedingly common in Hindufan ; he is aſtoniſhingly ſenſible, faithful, 
and docile, never voluntarily deferting the place where his young were 
hatched, but not averſe, like moſt other birds, to the ſociety of mankind, 
and eaſily taught to perch on the hand of his maſter. In a ſtate of nature 
he generally builds his neft on the higheſt tree that he can find, eſpe- 
cially on the Palmyra, or on the Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet; he makes it of graſs, 
which he weaves like cloth and ſhapes like a large bottle, ſuſpending it 
firmly on the branches, but ſo as to rock with the wind, and placing it 
with its entrance downwards to ſecure it from birds of prey. His neſt 
uſually conſiſts of two or three chambers; and it is the popular belief, 
that he lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and 
confines with moiſt clay, or with cow-dung : that ſuch flies are often 
found in his neſt, where pieces of cow-dung are alſo ſtuck, is indubitable ; 
but as their light could be of little uſe to him, it ſeems probable that he 
only feeds on them. He may be taught with caſe to fetch a piece of 
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paper, or any ſmall thing, that his maſter points out to him. It is an 
atteſted fact, that, if a ring be dropped into a deep well, and a ſignal 
given to him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before 
it touches the water, and bring it up to his maſter with apparent exultation ; 
and it is confidently afferted, that, if a houſe or any other place be 
ſhown to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately, on 
a proper ſignal being made. One inſtance of his docility I can myſelf 
mention with confidence, having often been an eye-witneſs of it. The 
young Hindu women at Bandres, and in other places, wear very thin 
plates of gold, called zicas, lightly fixed by way of ornament between 
their eye-brows; and, when they paſs through the ſtreets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amuſe themſelves with train- 
ing Bays, to give them a fign which they underſtand, and ſend them to 
pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miſtreſſes, which 
they bring in triumph to the lovers. The Bays feeds naturally on graſs- 
hoppers, and other inſects, but will ſubſiſt, when tame, on pulſe ma- 
cerated in water. His fleſh is warm and drying, of eaſy digeſtion, and 
recommended, in medical books, as a ſolvent of ſtone in the bladder, or 
kidneys ; but of that virtue there is no ſufficient proof. The female lays 
many beautiful eggs, reſembling large pearls; the white of them, when 
they are boiled, is tranſparent, and the flavour of them is exquiſitely 
delicate. When many Bayas are aſſembled on a high tree, they make 
a lively din, but it is rather chirping than finging ; their want of muſical 
talents is, however, amply ſupplied by their wonderful ſagacity, in which 
they are not excelled by any of the feathered inhabitants of the foreſt. 
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VII. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1788, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


L ins great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo firmly by themſelves, 

and has been the ſubject of ſo much converſation among Exropeans, 
that a ſhort view of their Chronological Syſtem, which has not yet been 
exhibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thoſe who ſeck 
truth without partiality to received opinions, and without regarding any con- 
truth cannot but be deſireable, and no reaſonable man will apprehend any 
danger to ſociety from a general diffuſion of its light ; but we muſt not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled by a falſe glare, nor miſtake enigmas and 
allegories for hiſtorical verity. Attached to no ſyſtem, and as much dif- 
poſed to reject the Moſaic hiſtory, if it be proved erroneous, as to believe 
it, if it be confirmed by ſound reaſoning from indubitable evidence, I pro- 
poſe to lay before you a conciſe account of Indian Chronology extracted 
from Sanſcrit books, or collected from converſations with Pandits, and to 
ſubjoin a few remarks on their ſyſtem, without attempting to decide a queſ- 
tion, which I ſhall venture to ſtart, whether it is not in fat the ſame with 
our own, but embelliſhed and obſcured by the fancy of their poets and 
_ « the riddles of their aſtronomers ?” 


OxE 
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Oxx of the moſt curious books in Sanſcrit, and one of the oldeſt after 
the Vadis, is a tract on religious and civil duties, taken, as it is believed, 
from the oral inftrutions of Mx, fon of Baanma', to the firſt inha- 
bitants of the earth. A well - collated copy of this intereſting law-traft 
is now before me; and I begin my diſſertation with a few couplets from 
the firſt chapter of it: The ſun cauſes the diviſion of day and night, 
&« which are of two ſorts, thoſe of men, and thoſe of the Gods; the 
 ©« day for the labour of all creatures in their ſeveral employments ; the 
* night for their ſlumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; 
ce and it is divided into two parts; the bright half is heir day for labo- 
« rious exertions ; the dark half, heir night for ſleep. A year is a day 
« and night of the Gods; and that is alſo divided into two halves; the 
« day is, when the ſun moves toward the north; the night, when it 
c moves toward the ſouth. Learn now the duration of a night and day 
« of Brauma' with that of the ages reſpectively and in order. Four 
ec thouſand years of the Gods they call the Crita (or Satya) age; and its 
« limits at the beginning and at the end are, in like manner, as many 
« hundreds. In the three ſucceſſive ages, together with their limits at 
ce the beginning and end of them, are thouſands and hundreds diminiſhed 
& by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve thouſand 
cc divine years, is called an age of the Gods; and a thouſand ſuch 
« divine ages added together, muſt be confidered as a day of Bxanma': 
« his night has alſo the ſame duration. The before - mentioned age 
© of the Gods, or twelve thouſand of their years, multiplied by ſeventy- 
© one, form what is named here below a Manwantara. There are 
*© alternate creations and deſtructions of worlds through innumerable 
« Mamwvantaras : the Being ſupremely defirable performs all this again 
6c and again,” | 


Sven 


to M. BaiLLy, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or 
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Sven is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus believe 
to have been revealed from Heaven, and which they generally under- 
ſtand in a literal ſenſe. It ſeems to have intrinſic marks of being purely 
aſtronomical ; but I will not appropriate the obſervations of others, nor an; 
ticipate thoſe in particular which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the Society. A 
conjecture, however, of Mr. ParERsOx, has ſo much ingenuity in it, that 
I cannot forbear mentioning it here, eſpecially as it ſcems to be confirmed 
by one of the couplets juſt cited. He ſuppoſes, that as a month of mortals 
is a day and night of the Patriarchs, from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, ſo, by the ſame analogy, a day and night of mortals might 
have been conſidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the lower 
world; and then a year of ſuch months will conſiſt oniy of twelve days 
and nights; and thirty ſuch years will compoſe a lunar year of mortals; 
whence he ſurmiſes that the four mullion three hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand years, of which the four Þidian ages are ſuppoſed to conſiſt, mean 


only years of twelve days; and, in fact, that ſum divided by irty, is 
reduced to an hundred and forty-four thouſand: now a thouſand four 
hundred and forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu aſtronomy ; 
and that ſum, multiplied by ezghteen, amounts preciſely to twenty-five thou- 


and nine hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the fixed 


ſtars appear to perform their long revolution eaſtward. The laſt mentioned 
ſum 1s the product alſo of an hundred and forty-four ; which, according 


the Tartarian period called Fan, and of two thouſand eight hundred and eighty 
into nine, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, but conſidered by the 
Hindus as a myſterious number, and an emblem of Divinity, becauſe, if it 
be multiplied by any other whole number, the ſum of the figures in the 
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different products remains always nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues One immutable eſſence. The important period of wen · 
vue thouſund nine hundred and twenty years is well known to ariſe 
from the multiplication of three hundred and ſaty into _ſeventy-two, the 
number of years in which a fixed ſtar ſeems to move through a degree 
of a great circle; and, although M. LIZ GznT1L aſſures us that tho 
modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the ſtars to be made in 
rwenty-ſour thowfond years, or per ſeconds of a degres to be paſſed 
ig one year, yet we may have reaſon to think that the old Hadian 
aſtronomers had made a more accurate calculation, but cancealed their 
knowledge from the people under the veil of fourteen Manwantaras, 
ſeventy-one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of different ſorts, 
from thoſe of Bu ANA to thoſe of Patala, or the infernal regions, If 
we follow the analogy ſuggeſted by Mzxu, and ſuppoſe only a day 
and night to be called a year, we may divide the number of years in a 
divine age by three hundred and f, and the quotient will be twelve 
thouſand, or the number of his djvine years in one age; but, conjecture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320009 and 25920, and 
we ſhall find, that among their common diviſors are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 
72, 144, &c. which numbers, with their ſeyeral multiples, eſpecially in 
a decuple progreſſion, conſtitute ſome of the moſt celebrated periods of 
the Chaldcans, Greeks, Turtars, and even of the Indians, We cannot fail 
to obſerve, that the number 432, which appears to be the baſis of the 
Indian ſyſtem, is a 62th part of 25920, and, by continuing the compa, 
riſon, we might probably ſolve the whole enigma, In the preface ta a 
Vir.ines almanack I find the following wild ſtanza: A zhonſund Great 
„Ages are a day of Brnanma; a thouſand ſuch days are an Judiau 
„ bour of Visaxu; fix handred theyſand ſuch hours make a period 
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„ of Rupna ; and a million of Rudras (or two guadrilliam ffoe hundred 
& and ninety-two thouſand trillions of lunar years) are but a ſecond to the 
« Supreme Being.” The Hindu theologians deny the concluſion of the 
ſtanza to be orthodox : — © Time,” they ſay, exiſts not at all with Gon; 
and they adviſe the aſtronomers to mind their own buſineſs, without med- 
dling with theology. The aſtronomical verſe, however, will anfwer our 
preſent purpoſe ; for it ſhows, in the firſt place, that cyphers are added at 
pleaſure to ſwell the periods ; and, if we take ten cyphers from a Rudra, or 
divide by ten thouſand millions, we ſhall have a period of 2 59200000 years, 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual diviſor of time among the Hindus) will 
give 4320000, or a Great Age, which we find ſubdivided in the proportion 
of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the gol- 
den, filver, copper, and earthen ages. But, ſhould it be thought improba- 
ble that the Zrdian aſtronomers, in very early times, had made more accu- 
rate obſervations than thoſe of Alexandria, Bagdad, or Marighah, and ftill 
more improbable that they ſhould have relapſed without apparent cauſe into 
error, we may ſuppoſe that they formed their divine age by an arbitrary mul- 
tiplication of 24000 by 180, according to M. Le Gzwrt1t; or of 21600 
by 200, according to the comment on the Sirya Siddhinta. Now, as it is 
hardly poſſible that ſuch coincidences ſhould be accidental, we may hold ic 
nearly demonſtrated, that the period of a divine age was at firſt merely aſtro- 
nomical, and may conſequently reject it from our preſent inquiry into the 
hiſtorical or civil chronology of India. Let us, however, proceed to the 
avowed opinions of the Hindus, and ſee, when we have aſcertained their ſyſ- 
tem, whether we can reconcile it to the courſe of nature, and the common 
ſenſe of mankind. 
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Tux aggregate of their four ages they call a Divine Age, and believe 
that in every thouſand ſuch ages, or in every day of Bu AENA“, fourteen 
Mx us are ſucceſſively inveſted by him with the ſovereignty of the earth: 
each Mx v, they ſuppoſe, tranſmits his empire to his ſons and grandſons 
during a period of ſcventy-one divine ages; and ſuch a period they name 
a Manwantara; but, fince fourteen multiplied by /eventy-one are not 
quite a thouſond, we muſt conclude that fix divine ages are allowed for 
intervals between the Manrwantaras, or for the twilight of Baanna”s 
day. Thirty ſuch days, or Calpaes, conſtitute, in their opinion, & month of- 
Bzanna'; twelve ſuch months, one of his years; and an hundred ſuch 
years, his age ; of which age they aſſert, that fifty years have elapſed. 
We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the firſt day or Calpe of the 
firſt month of the fifty-firſt year of Bu AnNA“s age, and in che twenty- 
eighth divine age of the ſeventh Manwantara ; of which divine age the three 
ni human ages have paſſed, and four thouſand eight hundred and eighty-cight 
of the fourth. 


In the preſent day of Ba Anm“, the firſt Mzxv was ſurnamed 
SWA'Y AMBHUVA, or Son of the Self-exiftent ;. and it is he by whom the 
Inflitutes of Religious and Coil Duties are ſuppoſed to have been delivered. 
In his time the Deity deſcended at a ſacrifice; and, by his wife Sar A- 
RU'PA', he had two diſtinguiſhed ſons, and three daughters. This pair 
was created for the multiplication of the human ſpecies, after that new 
creation of the world which the Brdhmans call Padmacalpiya, or the 
Lotos-creation. 


Ir it were worth while to calculate the age of Mxv's Inſtitutes, ac- 
cording to the Brihmans, we muſt multiply four million three hundred 


and 
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and twenty thouſand by fix times ſeventy-one, and add to the product 
the number of years already paſt in the ſeventh Marwantara. Of the 
five Mx us, who ſucceeded him, I have ſeen little more than the names; 
but the Hindu writings are very diffuſe on the life and poſterity of the 

fſeventk Mxxv, furnamed VaivaswaTta, or Child of the Sun... He is 
ſuppoſed to have had ten ſons, of whom the eldeſt was Icsawacv; . 
and to have been accompanied by. ſeven Riftis, or holy perſons, - whoſe - 
names were CasYara, Arz, VASISHTHA, ViSWA'MITRA, GAUTAMA, 
JamAaDAcN1, and BHARADWA'JA ; . an account which explains the 
opening of the fourth chapter of the Git: This immutable fyſtem of 
« devotion,” ſays Caisnxa, J revealed to Vivaswar, or ile Sun ; 
«© VivasWaAT declared it to his ſon Mzexu; Mzxv explained it to 
«© TcsxWaA'CU : thus the Chief Riftis know this ſublime dactrine delivered 
from one to another 


In the reign of this Sun-Jorn Monarch the Hindus- believe the whole 
earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race deſtroyed by a 
flood, except the pious prince himſelt, the ſeven Rifiis, and their ſeve- 
ral wives; .for they ſuppoſe his children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general pralaya, or deſtruction, is the ſubject of the firſt 
Purina, or Sacred Poem, which conſiſts of - fourteen thouſand ſtanzas; - 
and the ftory is conciſely, but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth 
book of the Bhigawata, from which I have extracted the whole, and 
tranſlated it with great care, but will only preſent you here with an 
abridgement of it. The demon HATACSRTVA having purloined the Pidas 


« from the cuſtody of Bxanma, while he was repoſing at the cloſe of 
the ſixth Manwantara, the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
© the ſeven Riſtis and Sa rrAvxATA, who then reigned in Dravira, a 


maritime 
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« maritime region to the ſouth of Carnita. This prince was performing 
«© his ablutions in the river Critemil}, when Visunu appeared to him 
* in the ſhape of a ſmall fiſh, and, after ſeveral augmentations of bulk 
2e in different waters, was placed by SATYAVRATA in the ocean, where 
«© he thus addreſſed his amazed votary: In ven days all creatures who 
« have offended me ſhall be deſtroyed by a deluge ; but thou ſhalt be 
* ſecured in a capacious veſſel miraculouſly formed; take therefore all 
« kinds of medicinal herbs and eſculent grain for food, and, together 
% with the ſeven holy men, your reſpective wives, and pairs of all 
« animals, enter the ark without fear; then ſhalt thou know God face 
« to face, and all thy queſtions ſhall be anſwered.” Saying this, he 
diſappeared ; and after ſeven days, the ocean © began to overflow the 
© coaſts, and the earth to be flooded by conſtant - ſhowers, when Sar r- 
* AVRATA, meditating on the Deity, ſaw a large veſſel moving on the 
waters: he entered it, having in all reſpects conformed to the inſtruc- 
tions af Vis ANU; who, in the form of a vaſt fiſh, ſuffered the veſſel 
to be tied with a great ſea- ſerpent, as with a cable, to his meaſurelefs 
© horn. When the deluge had ceaſed, Visunu flew the demon, and 
* recovered the Yelas, inſttucted SatYavraATA in divine knowledge, 
and appointed him the ſeventh Menu, by the name of Varivas- 
* waTA.* Let us compare the two Indian accounts of the Creation and 
the Deluge with thoſe delivered by Moszs. It is not made a queſtion 
in this tract, whether the firſt chapters of Genefs are to be underftood 
in a literal, or merely an allegorical ſenſe. The only points before 
us are, whether the creation deſcribed by the i Mznxu, which the 
Brakmans call that of the Lotos, be not the ſame with that re- 
corded in our Scripture? and whether the ſtory of the ſeventh MEN 
be not one and the ſame with that of Noan? I propoſe the queſtions, 


but 
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but affirm nothing; leaving others to ſettle their opinions, whether Aba 
be derived from 4dim, which in Sanſcrit means the frf, or Mu from 
Nun, the true name of the Patriarch; whether the /acrifice, at which Goos 
is believed to have deſcended, alludes to the offering of Azz ; and, on the 
whole, whether the two Mx us can mean „„ | 


progenitor and the reſtorer of our ſpecies. 


Ox a ſuppoſition that VAIvasWATA, or Sun-born, was the Noam of - 
Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his poſterity, which I 
extract from the Purindrt'haprectsa, or The Purdnas Explained, a work lately 
compoſed in Samſcrit by Ra'pma'ca'xta SARMAN, a. Pandit of extenſive 
learning and great fame among the Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings, which he has collected from the Purinas, 
it will be neceſſary to give a general idea of the Avatiras, or Deſcents, of 
the Deity. The Hindus believe innumerable ſuch deſcents or ſpecial inter- 
poſitions of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten prin- 
cipal Avatdras in the current period of four ages; and all of them are de- 


ſcribed, in order as they are ſuppoſed to occur, in the following Ode of 
* vA, the great Lyric Poet of India. 


I. « Tuov recovereſt the Veda in the water of the ocean of deſtruc- 
« tion, placing it joyfully in the boſom of an ark fabricated by thee, O 
« Cz'sav a, aſſuming the body of a fiſh. Be victorious, O Hax, Lord of _ 
4 the Univerſe! 


2. The earth ſtands firm on thy immenſely broad back, which 
66 „ 
* OCzava 
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« OCr'sava, afſuming the body of a tor/oje. Be victorious, O HRI, 
&« Lord of the Univerſe! 


3. Tux earth, placed on the point of thy tuſk, remains fixed like 
ac the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Cz'sav a, afſuming the 
« form of a boar. Be victorious, O Hez1, Lord of the Univerſe ! 


4. Tux claw with a ſtupendous point, on the exquiſite lotos of thy 
* lion's paw, is the black bee that ſtung the body of the embowelled Hiz a- 
«© xYAcasiev, OCz'sava, aſſuming the form of a man-lion. Be victori - 
4 ous, O HAU, Lord of the Univerſe! 


5. © By thy power thou beguileſt Barr, O thou miraculous dwarf, 
A thou purifier of men with the water (of Gangs) ſpringing from thy feet, 
.<< OCz'sava, aſſuming the form of a darf. Be victorious, O Hear, 
4 Lord of the Univerſe! 


6. Thou batheſt in pure water, conſiſting of the blood of Cfhatriyas, 
< pain of other births, O Cz'sava, aſſuming the form of Paras'v-Ra'ma. 
% Bx victorious, O HII, Lord of the Univerſc! 


7. Wrrz eaſe to thyſelf, with delight to the Genii of the eight re- 
. gions, thou ſcattereſt on all fides in the plain of combat the demon with 
4 ten heads, O Cs AvA, aſſuming the form of RAT MA-CHRAN DRA. Be 
4 victorious, O HxRI, Lord of the Univerſe 


! 
: 
: 
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3, „ Thou weareſt on thy bright body a mantle ſhining like a blue 
& cloud, or like the water of Tamumd, tripping toward thee through fear of 


thy furrowing plan hae, O Cs sAvA, aſſuming the form of Bar a- 
RAMA. Be victorious, O HA, Lord of the Univerſe! 


9. Tuo blameſt (Oh wonderful I) the whole Juda, when thou ſeeſt, 
* O kind-hearted, the laughter of cattle preſcribed for ſacrifice, OCz'sava, 
c afſuming the body of BUDDHA. Be victorious, O HII, Lord of the 
« Univerſe ! 


10. © For the deſtruction of all the impure thou draweft thy cymeter 
« like a blazing comet (how tremendous !) O CEr'sav a, aſſuming the body 
« of Cali. Be victorious, O HR, Lord of the Univerſe !”* 


THrEsE ten Avatiras are by ſome arranged according to the thouſands of 
divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion from 
four to one; and, if ſuch an arrangement were univerſally received, we 
ſhould be able to aſcertain a very material point in the Hind Chronology : 
I mean the birth of Bupdua, concerning which the different Pandits whom 
I have conſulted, and the ſame Pandits at different times, have expreſſed a 
ſtrange diverſity of opinion. They all agree that CA Lei is yet to come, 
and that BupDRA was the laſt conſiderable incarnation of the Deity ; but 
the aſtronomers at Farines place him in the third age; and Ra'pnua'ca'xt 
inſiſts that he appeared after the zhou/and:h year of the fourth. The learned 
and accurate author of the Dabjzf4n, whoſe information concerning the Hin- 
dus is wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of the Pandits with whom 
he had converſed, that Bu p DHA began his career ten years before the cloſe 
of the third age; and GOvERDHARA of Caſimir, who had once informed 
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me that Cr1sunA deſcended mee centuries before BudDna, aſſured me 
lately that the Caſimiriaus admitted an interval of iwenty-four years (others 
allow only #wefve) between thoſe two divine perſons. The beſt authority, 
after all, is the Biagatvat itſelf, in the firſt chapter of which it is expreſsly 
declared that BUup DHA, the fon of Jix A, would appear at Cicata, for the 
« purpoſe of confounding the demons, ji at the beginning of the Calizug.” 
I have long been convinced that, on theſe ſubjects, we can only reaſon 
ſatisſactorily from wwritien evidence, and that our forenfick rule muſt be 
invariably applied, to tale the declarations of the Brihmans moff frongly 
again themſelves, that is, againſt their pretenfions to antiquity ; fo that, 
en the whole, we may ſafely place BuppRA juft at the beginning of the 
profent age. But what is the beginning of it? When this queſtion was 
propoſed to Ra'pma'ca'ntr, he anſwered, © of a period compriſing 
more than four hundred thouſand years, the firſt two or three thouſand 
may reaſonably be called the beginning.” On my demanding written 
evidence, he produced a book of fome authority, compoſed by a learned 
Gifwimi, and. entitled Bhigawatimrita, or the Near of the Bhigawat, 
on which it is a metrical comment; and the couplet which he read from it 
deſerves to be cited. After the juſt mentioned account of Bu pH in the 


Alan vyafah caltrabdaſahaſradwitaye gate, 


He became viſible, the-thouſandth-and-ſecond-year-of-the-Cali-age being 
* paſt ; his body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with-two-arms, 
« without-hair an his head.” 


Cicat's, 
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Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place of Buypra, the Gofoant 
ſuppoſes to have been Dhermdranya, a wood near Gaye, where a coloſſal 
image of that ancient deity ſtill remains. It ſeemed to me of black ſtone ; 
but, as I ſaw it by torch-light, I cannot be poſitive as to its colour, which 
may, indeed, have been changed by time. 


Tux Brdhmans univerſally ſpeak of the Bauddhas with all the malig- 
nity of an intolerant ſpirit ; yet the moſt orthodox among them conſider 
Buppra himſelf as an incarnation of Visuxu. This is a contradiction 
hard to be reconciled, unleſs we cut the knot, inſtead of untying it, by 
ſuppoſing with G1orG1, that there were #9 Buppaas, the younger of 
whom eſtabliſhed the new religion, which gave fo great offence in India, 
and was introduced into China in the firſt century of our era. The 
Caftmirian before mentioned afferted this fact, without being led to it 
by any queſtion that implied it; and we may have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that Buddha is in truth only a general word for a Philo/opher. The author 
of a celebrated Sanſcrit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amaracifhe, 
who was himſelf a Bauddha, and flouriſhed in the firſt century before 
Cuxtsr, begins his vocabulary with nine words that fignify Beaver, 
and proceeds to thoſe which mean a deity in general; after which come 
different claſſes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all by generic names; 
and they are followed by two very remarkable heads; firſt (not the 
general names of BuppRHA, but) the names of a Buddha-in-general, of 
which he gives us eighteen, ſuch as Muni, Sdftri, Munindra, Vinkyaca, + 
Samantabhadra, Dhermarija, Sugata, and the like; moſt of them fig- 
nificative of excellence, wiſdom, virtue, and ſanctity; ſecondly, the names 
of a- particular - Buddha - Mimi - who · deſcended · in · the · family - of · Sac v A 
(waole are the very words of the original) and his titles are, Shcyamuns, + 


Qz Sicyafinha, 
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Sdcyafinha, Servirt'hafddha, Saudhidani, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kinſ- 
man of the Sun, and Miyddtvifuta, or Child of Ma'v x: — thence the au- 
thor paſſes to the different epithets of particular Hindu deities. When 
I pointed out this curious paſſage to Ra'pya'cant, he contended; that 
proper names, or patronymicks, of one and the ſame perſon ; but Ra'ma- 
Lo'cCHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a Bralman, is an excel- 
lent ſcholar, and a very ſenſible unprejudiced man, affured me that 
Buddha was a generic word, like Deva; and that the learned author, 
having exhibited the names of a Devats in general, proceeded to thoſe of 
a Buddha in general, before he came to particulars: he added, that 
Buddha might mean a Sage, or a Philoſopher, though Budha was the 
word commonly uſed. for a mere wiſe mam without ſupernatural powers. 
It ſeems highly probable, on the whole, that the BuppnA whom 
Jaraptva celebrates in his Hymn, was the Sdcyafinha, or Lion of 
Ser, who, though he forbade the facrifices of cattle, which the Y2das 
enjoin, was believed to be Visunu himſelf in a human form, and that 
another Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a latter age, aſſuming his 
name and character, attempted to overſet the whole ſyſtem of the Br4h- 
mans, and was the cauſe of that perſecution from. which the Bauddhas 
are known to have fled into very diſtant regions. May we not reconcile- 
the fiogular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buppra's appearance, by ſuppoſing that they have confounded the Tivo 
Buddhas, the firſt of whom was born a few years before the cloſe of 
the laſt age, and the ſecond, when above a thouſand years of the preſent 
age had elapied? We know, from better authorities, and with as much 
certainty as can juſtly be expected on fo doubtful a ſubject, the real 
time, compared with our own era, when the ancient BuppdXxa began to 
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diſtinguiſh himſelf; and it is for this reaſon principally that I have 
dwelt with minute anxiety on the ſubje& of the laſt Avaidr. 


Tux Brdhmans who aſſiſted Anv'LTAZEZ I in his curious, but ſuper- 
ficial account of his maſter's empire, informed him, if the figures in 
the Ayini Acbart be correctly written, that a period of 2962 years had 
elapſed from the birth of Buppra to the 40th year of Aczan's reign; -. 
which computation will place his birth in the 1466th year beſore that af 
our Saviour; but, when the Ching government admitted a new religion 
from India in the firſt century of our era, they made particular enquiries 
concerning the age of the old Indian BupDra, whoſe. birth, according 
to CovyLET, they place in the 41ſt year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 
years before CRRIST, and they call him, ſays he, Foz the ſon of Mors, or 
Ma'ra'; but M. Dz Gv1cxts, on the authority of four Ching/e hif- 
torians, aſſerts, that Fo was born about the year before CnRIsT 1027. 
in the kingdom of Caſimir. Grorer, or rather Cassianx0, from whoſe 
papers his work was compiled, affures us, that by the calculation of 
the Thibetians he appeared only 959 years before the Chriffian epoch ; and 
M. Ba1LLy, with ſome heſitation, places him 1031 years before it, but 
inclines to think him far more ancient; confounding him, as I have. done 
in a former tract, with the Fr f# Bu DRA, or MEtrxcury, whom the Goths 
called WopEen, and of whom I ſhall preſently take particular notice. 
Now, whether we aſſume the medium of the four laſt- mentioned dates, 
or implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by Dx Gurcxzs, we may 
conclude that BUup onA was firſt diſtinguiſhed in this country about 4 
theuſand years before the beginning of our era; and. whoever, in ſo early 
an age, expects a certain epoch, unqualified with abort or nearly, will be 
greatly difappointed, Hence it is clear, that, whether the fourth age 

of 
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of the Hindus began about aue thouſand years before CnRISsT, according 
to GovERDHAX's account of Buppra's birth, or #wo thouſand according 
to that of Ra DA HAN, the common opinion, that 4888 years of it are 
now elapſed, is erroneous ; and here for the preſent we leave BuppRHA, with 
an intention of returning to hini in due time; obſerving only, that if the 
learned Indians differ fo widely in their accounts of the age when their ninth 
Avatar appeared in their country, we may be affured that they have no 
certain chronology before him, and may ſuſpect the certainty of all the 


Taz received chronelogy of the - Hindus begins with an abſurdity ſo 
monſtrous, as to overthrow the whole ſyſtem; for, having eſtabliſhed 
their period of /cventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to place -a- holy -perſunage in times of impurity, 
they inſiſt. that the Men reigns- only in every. golden age, and diſappears 
in the three human ages that follow it; continuing to dive and emerge 
like a water-fowl till the cloſe of his Manmantara. The learned author 
of the Purindri'hapraciſa, which I will now follow ſtep by ſtep, men- 
tioned this : ridiculous opinion with a ſerious face; but as he has not 
inſerted-it in his work, we may take his account of the ſeventh Menn 
according-to its obvious and rational meaning, and ſuppoſe that V arv as- 
WATA, the ſon of Su'xya, the fon of Cas AA, or Uranus, the fon 
of Mazr'cai, or Light, the fon of Baanma', which is clearly an allego- 
rical pedigree, reigned in the laſt golden age, or, according to the Hindus, 


three million eight hundred and ninety-two thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty- eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned on 
earth one million ſeven hundred and twenty-eight thouſand years of mortals, 
or four thouſand eight hundred years of the Gods; and this opinion is 

another 
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another monſter ſo repugnant to the courſe of nature and to human reaſon, 
that it muſt be rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a proof that the 
Indians know nothing of their S:n-born Mznu but his name and the 
principal event of his life; I mean the univega deluge, of which the three - 
firſt Avatars are merely allegorical repreſentations, 2 
in the /econd, of aſtronomical mythology. 


Fx om this Mx the whole race of men is believed to have deſcended ; - 
for the ſeven Riftis who were preſerved with him in the ark; are not men- 
tioned as fathers of human families; but fince his daughter It a” was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the firſt Bup RA, or Mercury, the fon of 
Cu Ax DRA, or the Moon, a male deity, whoſe father was Arzt, ſon of 
Branma' (where again we mee: with an allegory purely aſtronomical or 
ren of the- Sun, from his own ſuppoſed father; and the Children of the Moon, 
from the parent of his daughter's huſband. The lineal male deſcendants in 
both theſe families are ſuppoſed to have reigned in the cities of Ayidhya, or 
Aud, and Pratiſi hdna, or Vitra, reſpectively, till the thowſandth year of 
the preſent age ; and the names of all the princes in both lines having been 
diligently collected by Ra DHA (AN from ſeveral Pirrinas, I exiiibit them 
in two columns, arranged by myſelf with great attention. 
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Pindu, 
Yudhifot li-). 


Hi ichitravirya, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN | MOON. 
Aidabidi, 
5o. Viswaſaha, 

Chimes 
Dirghabähu, 
Roghn, 
Aja,. 
55. Dasarat ha, 

Ra'Ma. 


Ir is agreed among all. the Pandits, that Ra'ma, their ſeventh incar- 
nate divinity, appeared as King of Ayidhya in the interval between the 
Aver and the brazen ages; and, if we ſuppoſe him to have begun his 
reign at the very beginning of that interval, ſtill three thouſand three 
hundred years of the Gods, or a million one hundred and. eighty-eight thou- 
ſand lunar years of mortals, will remain in the fbver age, during which 
the fifity-fove princes between Vaivaswarta and Ra'ma muſt have 
governed the world; but, reckoning thirty years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long ſucceſſion of eldeft ſons, as they are faid to 
have been, we cannot, by the courſe of nature, extend the ſecond age 
of the Hindus beyond Arte hundred and fifty ſolar years. If we ſuppoſe 
them not to have been eldeſt ſons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a diſſolute age, we ſhall find only a period of ,a thou- 
und years; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, we muſt 
ceaſe to reaſon, and may as well believe at once whatever the Brdhmans chuſe 
to tell us. 


tin 
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In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another abſurdity equally fatal 
to the credit of the Hindu ſyſtem. As far as the twenty-ſecond degree 
of deſcent from Vaivaswara, the ſynchroniſm of the two families 
appears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were 
not all eldeff ſons; for king Yara't1 appointed the youngeſt of his five 
ſons to ſucceed him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four who had offended him; part of the Dacſhin, or the South, to 
ap, the anceſtor of Caisuna; the north to Ax; the caſt to 
DrunYAa; and the weſt to Turxvasv ; from whom the Pandits believe, 
or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, that we are deſcended. 
But of the ſubſequent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, 
that, unable to ſupply a conſiderable interval between BuAR AT an] V1. 
TAT'H&4, whom they call his ſon and ſucceſſor, they are under a neceſſity 
of aſſerting, that the great anceſtor of LuphisET'HIR actually reigned 
ſeven-and-twenty thouſand years; a fable of the ſame claſs with that of 
his wonderful birth, which is the ſubje&t of a beautiful Indian drama. 
Now, if we ſuppoſe his life to have laſted no longer than that of other 
mortals, and admit ViTat'Ha and the reſt to have been his regular ſuc- 
ceſſors, we fhall fall into another abſurdity ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we 
ſhall find IV pHIsRET“AHIR, who reigned confefſedly at the cloſe of 
the brazen age, nine generations older than Ra'ma, before whoſe 
birth the ver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of 
BraRaAT, therefore, I have ſet an aſteriſk, to denote a conſiderable 
chaſm in the I:dian Hiſtory, and have inſerted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his /enty-four ſucceſſors, who reigned, if at all, 
in the following age immediately before the war of the Mahibhirat. The 
fourth Avatar, which is placed in the interval between the /rf and 
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Jecend ages, and the ff/ith, which ſoon followed it, appear to be moral 
fables grounded on hiſtorical facts: the fourth was the puniſimcnt 
of an impious monarch, by the Deity himſelf hunting from a mar le 
column, in the ſhape of a lion; and the i was the humiliation 
of an arrogant prince by ſo contemptible an agent as a mendicant 
dwarf. Aﬀer theſe, and immediately before Bupp A, come three 
great warriors, all named RA N/A; but it may juſtly be made a queſtion, 
whether they are not three repreſentations of one perſon, or three different 
ways of relating the ſame hiſtory. The firſt and ſecond RA MAS are faid 
to have been contemporary; but whether all or any of them mean Ranas 
the ſon of Cusn, I leave others to determine. The mother of the ſecond 
Rama was named Cavu'sHaLYA', which is a derivative of CusHala; 
and, though his father be diſtinguiſhed by the title or epithet of 
Da'sararT*fa, ſignifying that his war-chariot bore him to all quarters of 
| the world, yet the name of Cusk, as the Ciſimirians pronounce it, is pre- 
ſetyed entire in that of his ſon and ſucceſſor, and ſhadowed in that of his 
anceſtor Vicves i; nor can a juſt objection be made to this opinion from 
the naſal Arabian vowel in the word Rama mentioned by Moss, ſince 
the very word Arab begins with the fame letter, which the Greeks and 
Indians could not pronounce z and they were obliged, therefore, to expreſs 
it by the vowel which moſt reſembled ir. On this queſtion, however, I 
afſert nothing; nor on another, which might be propoſed, whether the 
« fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegorical ſtories of the two pre- 
« ſumptuous monarchs, Nimzop and BELus ?” The hypotheſis, that 
government was firſt eſtabliſhed, Jaws enacted, and agriculture encouraged 
in India by Rama about three thouſand eight hundred years ago, agrees with 
the received account of. No an's death, and the previous ſettlement of his 
immediate deſcendants, 
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Manu, ſuppoſed to be ſtill alive. 
Praſus ruta, 
Sandhi, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
MOON. 


Pratipa, 20. 
8: ; 

Vichitravi 

Pandu, 
Yudhiſlt hira, 
30. Vrihadran a, T. B. C. 1300. Paricfhit, 25. 


Hax we have dniy nime-and-#wenty princes of the ſolar line between 
 Ra'ma and VziHaDRANA excluſively; and their reigns, during the 
whole - brazen age, are ſuppoſed to have laſted near eight hundred and 
Arxty. feu thouſand years, a ſuppoſition evidently againſt nature; the uni- 
form courſe of which allows only a period of eig: hundred and ſeventy 
| (or, at the very utmoſt, of 2 thouſand) years for itwenty-nine generations. 
: PaxrcsniT, the great nephew and ſucceſſor of YupnrsnT'nir, who 
had recovered the throne from DuxyYo'pdyan, is allowed without con- 
troverſy to have reigned in the interval between the brazen and earthen 
ages, and to have died at the ſetting-in of the Caliyug ; ſo that, if the 
Pandits of Caſtmir and Vardnes have made a right calculation of Buppu a's 
appearance, the preſent, or fourth, age muſt have begun about 2 thouſand 
years before the birth of Cnxisr; and conſequently the reign of Iesnw a'cvu 
could not have been earlier than four thouſand years before that great 
epoch ; and even that date will perhaps appear, when it ſhall be ſtrictly 
examined, to be near #wo thouſand years earlier than the truth. I 


cannot leave the third Hadian age, in which the virtues and vices of 
, "mankind are faid to have been equal, without obſerving, that even the 
cloſe 
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cloſe of it is manifeſtly fabulous and poetical, with hardly more appaarumet 
of hiſtorical truth than the tale of Troy or of the Argonauts; for Yup- 
H1SHT'H1R, it ſeems, was the ſon of Dazzma, the Genius of ice; Bur- 
MA of Pavan, or the God of Wind; Arjun of Indra, or the Firmament ; 
NacuL and Sa HAD EVA, of the two Cuma'rs, the Cas ron and PolLux 
of India; and Ba1'saMa, their reputed great uncle, was the child of Ganc a", 
or the Gax Es, by SA'NTANvU, whoſe brother Dx VAI is ſuppaſed to be 
ſtill alive in the city of Calipa; all which fictions may be charming embel- 
kſhments of an heroic poem, but are juſt as abſurd in civil hiſtory as the 
deſcent of two royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 


FOURTH AGE. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
SUN. MOON. 


Sunit'ha, 

Nrichacſhuh, 

Suc'hinala, 

Pariplava, 15. 


20. 
25. 
Praſcnajit, Dandapani, 
Cſhudraca, Nimi, 


Sumitra, I. B. C. 2 100 Cſhẽmaca. 


Ix both families we ſee thirty generations are reckoned from Yvup- 
_ a1$44T'H1R and from VrIHAaDBALA his contemporary (who was killed 
in the war of Bhdrat, by ABnimManyv, ſon of Arjun, and father of 
Paz1'csnit) to the time when the Solar and Lunar dynaſties are 
believed to have become extinct in the preſent divine age; and for theſe 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thouſand years only, or 
'2 Hndred years for three generations; which calculation, though proba- 
bly 
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bly too large, is yet moderate enough, compared with their abſurd accounts 
of the preceding ages: but they reckon exactly the ſame number of years 
for twenty generations only in the family of IAR ASANDRHA, whoſe fon was 
contemporary with YupnisaT'air, and founded a new dynaſty of princes 
in Magadha, or Bahar ; and this exact coincidence of the time in which the 
three races are ſuppoſed to have been extinct, has the appearance of an 
evidence ; eſpecially as twenty kings, in an age comparatively modern, could 
not have reigned a thouſand years. I, nevertheleſs, exhibit the liſt of them 
as a curiofity ; but am far from being convinced that all of them ever ex- 
iſted : that, if they did exiſt, they could not have reigned more than fever 
hundred years, I am fully perſuaded by the courſe of nature and the con- 
current opinion of mankind. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


15. 
Srutanjaya, 
10. Vipra, 20. 


PunaaxjArA, ſon of the twentieth king, was put to death by his 
miniſter Su Ac A, who placed his own fon Prxavro'ra on the throne 
Vor. II. S of 
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of his maſter; and this revolution conſtitutes an epoch of the higheſt 
importance in our preſent inquiry; firſt, becauſe it happened, according 
to the Bhigawatdmrita, two years exactly before BupDa A's appearance in 
the ſame kingdom; next, becauſe it is believed by the Hindus to have taken 
place tree thouſand eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two thouſand 
one hundred years before Cuzisr; and laſtly, becauſe a regular chrono- 
logy, accordipg to the number of years in each dynaſty, has been eſta- 
bliſhed the acceſſion of Pxavro'raA to the ſubverſion of the genuine 
Hindu government; and that chronology I will now lay before you, 
after obſerving only that Ra'pna'ca'xt himſelf fays nothing of BU nA 
in this part of his work, though he particularly mentions the two preceding 
Avatiras in their proper places. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


T. B. C. 
2100 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Y.B.C. 
Ajaya 
Nandiverdhana, 
Mahänandi, 10s = 360. 
Nanva, 1602 


Tx1s prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanſcri# books, 
is ſaid to have been murdered, after a reign of @ hundred years, by a 
very learned and ingenious, but paſſionate and vindictive, Brahman, whoſe 
name was CHA NACYA, and who raiſed to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named CHAN DRACur rA. By the death of Nanda and his ſons 
the Chatriza family of Px avro'r a became extin&. R | 


MAURTYA EINGS. 


Chandragupta, 1502 
Variſara, 

Aſocaverdhana, 

Suyas as, 
Des arat' ha 
Sangata, 
Salis'aca, 


$5 


Somas'arman, 
Satadhanwas, 


Vrihadrat'ha, 10 r= 1375. 
S 2 Ox 
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On the death of the tenth Manrya king, his place was aſſumed by his 
Commander in Chief, PusuramITtRA, of the Sunga nation or family. | 
SUNGA KINGS. 

1. & c. | 

Puſhpamitra, 1365 | 

Vaſumitra, | 

Abhadraca, 5. | 

Pulinda, | 

Ghöſha, | 

Vajramitra, | 

Devabhüti, 10 21125. | 

| 

Tus laſt prince was killed by his miniſter Vasupz'va, of the Came | 
race, who uſurped the throne of Magedha. | 

CANNA KINGS. | 

* A c. | 

A Sara 


** 
* TER ae, war Ve mh £ 
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A Sidra, of the Aura family, having murdered his maſter Sousan- 
MAN, and ſeized the government, founded a new dynaſty of 


ANDHRA KINGS. 
Y.B.C. 
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AFxTER the death of CuaxpraBrja, which happened, according to 
the Hindus, 396 years before Victama'DitrYa, or 452 B. C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom; but Ra'pua'ca'xt has 
exhibited the names of /oven dynaſties, in which /eventy-fix princes are 
faid to have reigned one thouſand three hundred and ninety-nine years in 
Avabhriti, a town of the Dacſhin, or South, which we commonly call 
Decan. The names of the ſeven dynaſties, or of the families who eſta- 


runda, Maula ;. of which the Yavanas are by ſome, not generally, ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been Jonians, or Greeks; but the Turiſicaras and Maulas are 
univerſally believed to have been Thrcs and Moguls; yet RA Dn Axt 
adds, When the Maula race was extinct, five princes, named Bhinanda, 
1 Bangira, Sisunandi, 'Yasnandi, and Pravirace, teigned an hundred 
*© and fix years (or till the year 1053) in the city of Ciacila,” which, 
he tells me, he underſtands to be in the country of the Makdrdfatras, or 
Maubritas; and here ends his Hadian Chronology; for © after Pxavi's a- 
4 A, ſays he, © this empire was divided among Mieci has, or Infidels.” 
This account of the ſeven modern dynaſties appears very doubtful in itſelf, 
and has no relation to our preſent enquiry; for their dominion ſeems 
confined to the Decan, without extending to Magadha ; nor have we 
any reaſon to believe that a race of Grecian princes ever eſtabliſhed a 
kingdom in either of thoſe countries. As to the Moguls, their dynaſty 
Rill ſubſiſts, at leaſt nominally, unleſs that of Chengiz be meant, and 
his ſucceſſors could not have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is aſſigned to the Maulas; nor is it proba- 
ble that the word Turc, which an Indian could have eaſily pronounced 
and clearly expreſſed in the Nagar letters, ſhould have been corrupted 
into Turiſi cara. On the whole, we may ſafely cloſe the moſt authentic 

| ſyſtem 


bliſhed them, are Abhira, Gardablin, Canca, Yavana, Turuſkcara, Bhu- 
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ſyſtem of Hindu Chronology that I have yet been able to procure, with 
the death of CitaxDRAB1ja. Should any farther information be attain- 
able, we ſhall, perhaps, in due time, attain it either from books or inſcrip- 
tions in the Sanſcrit anguage; but, from the materials with which we 
are at preſent ſupplied, we may eſtabliſh as indubitable the two following 
propoſitions : that the three frff ages of the Hindus are chiefly mytholo- 
gical, whether their mythology was founded on the dark enigmas of 
their aſtronomers, or on the heroic fiftions of their poets ; and that the 
fourth, or hiftorical, age cannot be carried farther back than about two 
thouſand years before Cyr1sT. Even in the hiſtory of the preſent age, 
the generations of men and the reigns of kings are extended beyond the 
courſe of nature, and beyond the average reſuiting from the accounts of 
the Braihmans themſeives; for they aſſign to an hundred and forty- to 
modern reigns a period of three thouſand one hundred and fifty - three 
years, or about /wenty-iwo years to a reign one with another; yet they 
repreſent only four Canna princes on the throne of Magadha for a period 
of three hundred and forty-five years; now it is even more improbable 
that four ſucceſſive kings ſhould have reigned eighty-fix years and three 
months each, than that Nawpda ſhould have been king a hundred years, 
and murdered as Taft. Neither account can be credited; but that we 


may allow the higheſt probable antiquity to the Hindu government, let 


us grant, that three generations of men were equal on an average to au 


Bundred years, and that Indian princes have reigned, one with another, 
two-and-twenty : then reckoning thirty generations from Ax jun, the 
brother of Lu DRIsRHT'nIAA, to the extinftion of his race, and taking 
the Chineſe account of Bupprxa's birth from M. Dz Gv1cvwts, as the 
moſt authentic medium between Azv*LFAZL and the Thibetians, we may 
arrange the corrected Hindu Chronology, according to the following table, 

ſupplying 
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ſupplying the word about or nearly (fince perfeft accuracy cannot be attained- 
and ought not to be required) before every date. 


Abhimanyu, /n of Azjun, 
Pradyota, 
Bupp A, 


Nanda, 


Balin, 


VickAMa'DITY A, 


Dxz'varA'La, king of Gaur, 


Ir we take the date of Budd A's appearance from ABvu*rrazi, we muſt 
place ABnimanyy 2368 years before Cnxis r, unleſs we calculate from 
the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow ſeven hundred years, inſtead of 4 
thouſand, between Ax ju and PRADTO'rA, which will bring us again very 
nearly to the date exhibited in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Rija Naxpa, if he really fat on the 
.throne a whole century, we muſt bring down the Andhra dynaſty to the age 
of Viczama'DitY A, who with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much power during the reign of thoſe princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal ſovereignty, which ended with CnAN DRABIJA in the 
third or fourth century of the Chrifian era; having, no doubt, been 
long reduced to infignificance by the kings of Gaur, deſcended from Go'- 
PA'LA. But, if the author of the Dabifar be warranted in fixing the birth 
of BU DRA ten years before the Caliyug, we muſt thus correct the Chrono- 
logical Table: | | 


BuppuAa 
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Y.B.C. 
 BvpDRa, 1027 
Paricſhir, 1017 


Pradyota (reckoning 20 or 30 generations) 317 or 17 


Y. A.C. 
Nanda, 13 or 313 


Tuis correction would oblige us to place VIc ANA DTT YA before 
Naxpa, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long poſterior ; and, 
if this be an hiſtorical fact, it ſeems to confirm the Bhagawatdmrita, which 
fixes the beginning of the Caliyng about a thouſand years before Buppua ; 
beſides that BAL I would then be brought down at leaſt to the fixth, and 
 CnanDRABTJA to the tenth century after Cxz1sT, without leaving room 


for the ſubſequent dynaſties, if they reigned ſucceſlively. 


Tuus have we given a ſketch of Judian hiſtory through the longeſt 
period fairly aſſignable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thouſand eight hundred years from the preſent 
time; but, on a ſubject in itſelf ſo obſcure, and fo much clouded by the 
fitions of the Brahmans, who, to aggrandize themſelves, have deſignedly 
raiſed their antiquity beyond the truth, we muſt be fatisfied with pro- 
can we hope for a ſyſtem of I:dian Chronology, to which no objection 
can be made, unleſs the aſtronomical books in Sanſcrit ſhall clearly 
aſcertain the places of the colures in ſome preciſe years of the hiſtorical 
age, not by looſe traditions, like that of a coarſe obſervation by Cnikox, 

Vor. II. T who 
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who poſſibly never exiſted (for © he lived,” ſays Nxwrox, © in the golden 


tc age, which muſt long have preceded the Argonautic expedition) but by 
ſuch evidence as our own aſtronomers and ſcholars ſhall allow to be unex- 


ceptionable. 


A CHRONO. 
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ACCORDING TO ONE OF THE HYPOTHESES INTIMATED IN THE 


PRECEDING TRACT. 


Mzxv I. Age I. 
Mzxv IL 


Hiranjacafipu, Age Il. 
Bali, 
Rama. Age III. 


Pradyota, 
Bopp RA. Age IV. 


Years from 1788 
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ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 


BY ATTHAR ALT KHAN OF DEHLIE. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 
A Mod the afflicting maladies, which puniſh the vices and try 
the virtues of mankind, there are few diſorders, of which the 
conſequences are more dreadful, or the remedy in general more deſperate, 
than the judhdm of the Arabs, or khirah of the Indians. It is alſo called 
in Arabia diild/ad: a name correſponding. with the Leontiaffs of the 
Greeks, and ſuppoſed to have been given in alluſion to the grim, diſtracted, 
and lion- lite countenances of the miſerable perſons who are affeted 
with it. The more common name of the diſtemper is Elephantiafis, or, 
as Lucxetivs calls it, Elephas, becauſe it renders the ſkin like that 
of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows ; 
but this complaint muſt not be confounded with. the dai l, or fevelled 
legs, deſcribed by the Arabian phyſicians, and very common in this 
country. It has no fixed name in Egli, though HIILART, in his 
Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of Barbadoes, calls it the Jeprofy of the joints, 
becauſe it principally affects the extremities ; which in the laſt ſtage of 
the malady are diſtorted, and at length drop off; but, fince it is in truth 


a diſtemper corrupting the whole maſs of blood, and therefore conſidered 


by Paul of Afgina as an univega ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Lepra); which term 
is in fact adopted by M. Boiss iz de Savvacts and Gorrevs, in 

contra 
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contradiſtinction to the Fhite Leproſy, or the Beres of the Arabs, and 
Leuce of the Greeks. 


Tuts diſeaſe, by whatever name we diſtinguiſh it, is peculiar to hot 
climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe. The philoſophical poet of 
Rome ſuppoſes it confined to the Banks of the Nile ; and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the Vi India-Iflands by the black flaves, 
who carried with them their reſeatment and their revenge ; but it has 
been long known in Hadan: and the writer of the following Diſſerta- 
tion, whoſe father was phyſician to NA'p1n$8HaA'n, and accompanied him 
from Perfa to Deli, aſſures me that it rages with virulence among the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta. His obſervation, that it is frequently a 
_ conſequence - of the venereal infefion, would lead us to believe that 
it right be radically cured by Mercury; which has, nevertheleſs, been 
found : ineffe&ual, and even hurtful, as Hittary reports, in the 
nn Huis. The juice of hemlock, ſuggeſted by the learned Micuatriis, 
and approved by his medical friend Rotpertr, might be very efficacious 
at the beginning of the diſorder, or in the milder forts of it; but, in 
the caſe of a malignant and inveterate judhdim, we muſt either adminiſter 
a remedy of the higheſt power, or, agreeably to the deſponding opinion 
.of Czrsvs, leave the patient to his fate, inflead of teafing him with 
fruitleſs medicines, and ſuffer him, in the forcible words of Azztzvs, 
to fink from inextricable ſlumber into death. The life of a man is, 
however, ſo dear to him by nature, and in general fo valuable to ſociety, 
that we ſhould never deſpond while a ſpark of it remains; and, 
whatever apprehenſions may be formed of future danger from the 
diſtant effects of arſenic, even though it ſhould .cradicate a preſent 
malady, yet, as no ſuch inconvenience has ariſen from the uſe of it 

in 
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in Hadia, and, as Experience muſt ever prevail over Theory, 1 cannot help 
inſpection of our European Surgeons, whoſe minute accuracy and ſteady 
attention muſt always give them a claim to ſuperiority over the moſt learned 
natives; but many of our countrymen have aflured me, that they by no 
means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, eſpecially 
in diſeaſes of the ſkin. Should it be thought that the mixture of ſulphur 
muſt render the poiſon leſs active, it may be adviſable at firſt to adminiſter 
orpiment, inſtead of the cryfalline arſenic. 


ON 


ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS AND OTHER 
DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 


GOD IS THE ALL-POWERFUL HEALER. 


N the year of the Mzss1an 1783, when the worthy and reſpectable 
Maklavi Mi's MunammtD Husai'x, who excels in every branch of 
uſeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. RicnAxD Jouxsox from Lacknau 
to Calcutta, he viſited the humble writer of this tract, who had long 
been attached to him with fincere aſſection; and, in the courle of their 
converſation, * One of the fruits of my late excurſion,” ſaid he, is a pre · 
© ſent for you, which ſuits your proſeſſion, and will be generally uſeful 
* to our ſpecies. Conceiving you to be worthy of it by reaſon of your 
« affiduity in medical enquiries, I have brought you a preſcription, the 
ingredients of which are eaſily found, but not eaſily equalled as a power- 
ful remedy againſt all corruptions of the blood, tlie judhim, and the 
© Perfian fire, the remains of which are a ſource of infinite maladies. It 
is an old ſecret of the Hindu phyſicians; who applied it alſo to the 
cure of cold and moiſt diſtempers ; as the palſy, diſtortions of the 
© face, relaxation of the nerves, and ſimilar diſeaſes: its efficacy too has 
deen proved by long experience; 6 
© ing it. 


Tax of white arſenic, fine and freſh, one 2/5; of picked black pepper 
« fix times as much: let both be well beaten at intervals, for four days ſuc- 


* ceffively, in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
Vor. Il. U | * one 
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one of ſtone with a ſtone-peſtle, and thus completely levigated, a little 
* water being mixed with them. Make pills of them as large as tares or 


* ſmall pulſe, and keep them dry in a ſhady place *. 


One of thoſe pills muſt be ſwallowed morning and evening with 
© ſome betel-leaf, or, in countries where betel is not at hand, with cold 
© water. If the body be cleanſed from foulneſs and obſtruftions by gentle 
* cathartics and bleeding, before the medicine is adminiſtered, the remedy 
© will be ſpeedier. 


Taz principal ingredient of this medicine is the arſenic, which the 
Arabs call fuse, the Perfians mergi miſt, or mouſe-bane, and the Indi- 
ans ſanc Id; a mineral ſubſtance, ponderous and cryfalline : the orpiment, 
or yellow arſenic, is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poiſon, and fo 
ſubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very ſmell of the dead will 
deſtroy the living of that ſpecies. After it has been kept about ſeven 


— 


* The loweſt weight in general uſe among the Hindu is the reti, called in San/crit either 
tetticd or rafice, indicating rang, and crifinal2 from crifana, black. It is the red and black ſeed 
of the guja-plant, which is a creeper of the ſame claſs and order at leaſt with the ghoyrrhiza ; 
but I take this from report, having never examined its bloſſoms. One ratrics is faid to be of 
equal weight with three barley-corns, or four grains of rice in the huſk; and eight rei- weights, 
uſed by jewellers, are equal to ſeven carats. I have weighed a number of the ſeeds in dia- 


mond-ſcales, and find the average apothecary's weight of one ſeed to be a grain and fve-fixteenths. 
Now in the Hindu medical books tex of the rattica-ſeeds are one m4fhaca, and eight miſhacas 


make a lara or ud; but in the law-books of Bengal a m4/haca conſiſts of fxteen raicas, and 
a t6/aca of five ni; and, according to ſome authorities, foe retis only go to one , Fr - 
teen of which make a tleca. We may obſerve, that the filver rcti-weights, uſed by the gold: 
ſmiths at Banares, are ice as heavy as the ſeeds; and thence it is that eight retis are com- 
monly faid to conſtitute one m4/ia, that is, eight filver weights, or Artern ſeeds ; cighty of which 
ſeeds, or 105 grains, conſtitute the quantity of arſenic in the Linda preſcription. 


years, 
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years, it loſes much of its force; its colour becomes turbid ; and its 
weight is diminiſhed. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree : it 
cauſes ſuppuration, diſſolves or unites, according to the quantity given; 
and is very uſeful in cloſing the lips of wounds when the pain is too intenſe 
to be borne. An unguent made of it with oils of any ſort, is an effeftual 
remedy for ſome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed with roſe-water, it is 
good for cold tumours, and for the dropſy; but it muſt never be adminiſ- 
tered without the greateſt caution ; for ſuch is its power, that the ſmalleſt 
quantity of it in powder, drawn, like 4/cohol, between the eye-laſhes, 
would in a fingle day entirely corrode the coats and humours of the eye; 
and fourteen retis of it would in the ſame time deſtroy life. The beſt anti- 
- dote againſt its effects are the ſcrapings of leather reduced to aſhes. If the 
quantity of arſenic taken be accurately known, four times as much of thoſe 
aſhes, mixed with water, and drank by the patient, will ſheath and coun- 
teract the poiſon. 


Tux writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, pre- 
pared the medicine; and, in the ſame year, gave it to numbers, who 
were reduced by the diſeaſes above mentioned to the point of death. 
God is his witneſs that they grew better from day to day, were at laſt 
completely cured, and are now living (except one or two, who died of 
other diſorders) to atteſt the truth of this aſſertion. One of his firſt 
patients was a Pars, named MExu'catnr, whe had come from Surat 
to this city, and had fixed his abode near the writer's houſe. He was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here called the Perfiun Fire, that his 
hands and feet were entirely ulcerated, and almoſt corroded, fo that he be- 
came an object of diſguſt and abhorrence. This man conſulted the writ- 
er on his caſe, the ſtate of which he diſcloſed without reſerve. Some 

02 blood 
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blood was taken from him on the fame day, and a cathartic adminiſtered 
on the next. On the third day he began to take the arfexic pills, and, 
by the bleſſing of Gop, the virulence of his diforder abated by degrees, 
until ſigns of returning health appeared: in a fortnight his recovery was 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the practice of our phyſicians. 
He ſeemed to have no virus left in his blood, and none has been fince per- 
ceived by him. 


Bur the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the cure of 
the juzdm, as the word is pronounced in Irdia: a diſorder infefting the 
whole maſs of blood, and thence called by ſome id thin. The for- 
mer name is derived from an Arabic root, fignifying, in general, amputa- 
tion, maiming, exciſion, and, particularly, the iruncation or erofion of the 
fingers, which happens in the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. It is extremely 
contagious ; and, for that reaſon, the Prophet ſaid, ferrũ mind'Imejdhi- 
mi cam teferri mina] gad, or, Flee from a perſon afflicted with the 
* judhim, as you would flee from a lion.” The author of the Bahhruha- 
whhir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the meaſles, 
the final par, and the plague. It is alſo hereditary, and, in that reſpect, 
claſſed by medical writers with the gout, the conſumption, and the white 
lope. 


A common cauſe of this diſtemper is the unwholeſome diet of the 
natives, many of whom are accuſtomed, after eating a quantity of ,, 
to ſwallow copious draughts of mill, which fail not to cauſe an accumu- 
lation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itſelf with the blood and 
cartupts it. But it has other cauſes; for a Brihmen, who had never 
taſted Ff in his life, applied lately to the compoſer of this eſſay, and 

appeared 
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appeared in the higheſt degree affefted by a corruption of blood; which 
he might have inherited, or acquired by other means. Thoſe whoſe 
religion permits them to eat beef, are often expoſed to the danger of heat- 
ing their blood intenſely, through the knavery of the butchers in the 
Baar, who fatten their calves with Baliwer; and thoſe who are ſo ill- 
adviſed as to take provecatives, a folly extremely common in India, at firſt 
are inſenſible of the miſchief, but, as ſoon as the increaſed moiſture is diſ- 
perſed, find their whole maſs of blood inflamed and, as it were, aduſt ; 
whence ariſes the diſorder of which we are now treating. The Perfian (or 
venereal) fire generally ends in this malady, as one Dz'vr Przasa', lately 
in the ſervice of Mr. VaxsiTtTART, and ſome others, have convinced me 
by an unreſerved account of their ſeveral caſes. 


Ir may here be worth while to report a remarkable caſe, which was 
related to me by a man who had been afflited with the jzz4m near four years, 
beforc which time he bad been diſordered with the Perfian fire ; and, having 
cloſed an ulcer by means of a ſtrong healing plaſter, was attacked by a vio- 
lent pain in his joints. On this he applied to a Cabirdja, or Hindu phyſician, 
who gave him ſome pills, with a poſitive aſſurance that the uſe of them 
would remove his pain in a few days; and in a few days it was, in fact, 
wholly removed; but a very ſhort time after, the ſymptoms of the juzim ap- 
peared, which continually increaſed to ſuch a degree, that his fingers and 
toes were on the point of dropping off. It was afterwards diſcovered, that 
the pills which he had taken were made of cinnabar, a common preparation 
of the Hindus; the heat of which had firſt ſtirred the humours, which, 
on ſtopping the external diſcharge, had fallen on the joints, and then had 


occaſioned a quantity of aduſt bile to mix itſelf with the blood and infe& the 
whole maſs. 


Or 
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Or this dreadful complaint, however cauſed, the firſt fymptoms are a 
numbneſs and redneſs of the whole body, and principally of the face, an 
impeded hoarſe voice, thin hair and · even baldneſs, offenſive perſpiration and 
breath, and whitlows on the nails. 'The cure is beſt begun with copious 
bleeding and cooling drink, ſuch as a decoction of the miifer, or 
| Nymphea, and of violets, with ſome doſes. of manna; after which ſtronger 
cathartics muſt be adminiftered. But. no remedy has proved fo effica- 
cious as the pills compoſed of - arſenic - and pepper. One inſtance of 
their effect may here be mentioned; and many more may be added, if 
required. 


Is the month of February, in the year juſt mentioned, one Sai 
Ramaza'x1', who was then an upper-ſervant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt a maſs of blood, that a black . leproſy of. his joints was 
approaching; and moſt of his limbs began to be ulcerated: in this con- 
dition he applied to the writer, and requeſted immediate aſſiſtance. Though 
the diſordered ſtate of his blood was evident on inſpection, and required 
no particular declaration of it, yet many queſtions were put to him; and 
it was clear from his anſwers that he had a confirmed juzim: he then 
loſt a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arſenic- 
pills. After the firſt week his malady ſeemed alleviated; in the ſecond it 
was conſiderably diminiſhed ; and in the third fo entirely removed, that 
the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he no longer needed 
a phyhcian, ; 
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ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


— —— — 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


r r 

dus, we may be fatisfied with the teſtimony of the Perfiens ; who, 
though as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of a foreign people, unanimouſly agree that the game was 
imported from the weſt of India, together with the charming fables of 
VIiSHNUSARMAN, in the fixth century of our era. It ſeems to have been 
immemorially known in Hinduffan by the name of Chaturange, that is, 
the four angas, or members, of an army, which are faid in the Amaracifha 
to be haffyaswara? hapaditam, or elephants, horſes, chariots, and foot-ſoldi- 
ers ; and, in this ſenſe, the word is frequently uſed by epic poets 
in their deſcriptions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the 
pure Sanfcrit word, it was changed by the old Perfians into Chatrang; 
but the Arabs, who ſoon after took poſſeſſion of their country, had 
neither the initial nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and 
conſequently altered it further into Shatranj, which found its way pre- 
ſently into the modern Perfiar, and at length into the dialects of India, 
where the true derivation of the name is known only to the learned. Thus 


has a very ſignificant word in the ſacred language of the Brakhmans been 


transformed by ſucceſſive changes into axedres, ſcacchi, echecs, cheſs ; and, 
by a whimſical concurrence of circumſtances, given birth to the Englift 
word check, and even a name to the Exchequer of Great Britain. The 
beautiful ſimplicity and extreme perfection of the game, as it is commonly 
played 
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played in Europe and Afia, convince me that it was invented by one 
effort of ſome great genius; not completed by gradual improvements, but 
formed, to uſe the phraſe of Halian critics, by the firfl intention; yet of 
this ſimple game, ſo exquiſitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in 
India, I cannot find any account in the claſſical writings of the Brihmans. 
It is, indeed, confidently afferted, that Sanſcrit books on Cheſs exiſt in 
this country; and, if they can be procured at Bandres, they will aſſured- 
ly be ſent to us: at preſent J can only exhibit a deſcription of a very 
ancient Ardian game of the ſame kind; but more complex, and, in my 
opinion, more modern than the ſimple Cheſs of the Perfians, This 
game is alſo called Chaturanga, but more frequently Chatirdjz, or the 
four Kinge, fince it is played by four perſons repreſenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each fide. The deſcription 
is taken from the Bhawifhza Purin, in which YupursuT'mIR is 
repreſented converſing with Vra'sa, who explains, at the king's re- 
queſt, the form of the fictitious warfare, and the principal rules of it. 
« Having marked eight ſquares on all fides,” fays the fage, © place the red 
« army to the eaſt, the green to the ſouth, the yellow to the weſt, and 
&« the black to the north: let the elephant ſtand on the left of the Ling; 
« next to him the horſe; then the boat; and, before them all, four 
& fqot-foldiers; but the boat muſt be placed in the angle of the board.” 
From; this pailage it clearly appears, that an army, with its four angas, 
muſt be placed on each fide of the board, fince an elephant could not 
ſtand in any other poſition on the /zft hand of each ling; and Ra'pna- 
ca'xrT informed me, that the board conſiſted, like ours, of fixty-four 
ſquares, half of them occupied by the forces, and half vacant. He added, 
that this game is mentioned in the oldeſt law - books, and that it was 
invented by the wife of Ra'vay, king of Lancs, in order to amuſe him 
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with an image of war, while his metropolis was cloſely beſieged by 
Ra'MA in the ſecond age of the world. He had not heard the ftory told 
by Finpaust near the cloſe of the Shdhndmah, and it was probably 
carried into Pera from Cinyacuvja by Boxzv, the favourite phyſician, 
thence called Faidyapriye, of the great Axv'suirav'an; but he faid 
that the Brdhmans of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated for ſuperior 
ill in the game, and that his father, together with his ſpiritual preceptor 
JacaxnaA'r's, now living at Tribem, had inſtructed two young Brih- 
mans in all the rules of it, and had ſent them to Jayanagar at the requeſt 
of the late Raid, who had liberally rewarded them. A flip or boat is 
ſubſtituted, we fee, in this complex game for the rat h, or armed chariot, 
which the Bengale/e pronounce rot i, and which the Perfians changed into 
rokh, whence came the rook of ſome European nations; as the wierge and 
fol of the French are ſuppoſed to be corruptions of ferz and #1, the prime 
minifler and elephant of the Perfians and Arabs. It were vain to ſeek 
an etymology of the word root in the modern Perfian language; for, in 
all the paſſages extracted from Fizpavusr and Ja'mi, where roll is con- 
ceived to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it ſignifies, I believe, no more 
than a cheek ora face; as in the following deſcription of a proceffion 
in Egypt : © When a thouſand youths, like cypreſſes, box-trees, and firs, 
« with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and boſoms as delicate as lilies 
« of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou wouldſt have faid 
«. that the new ſpring was turning his face (not as Hrvsz tranſlates the 
«« words, carried om rolls) from ſtation to ſtation ;* and, as to the battle 
of the duwdzdeb roll, which D'uzzzzLOT ſuppoſes to mean douze 
preur chevaliers, I am ſtrongly inclined to think that the phraſe only 
ſignifies a combat of twebkve perſons face to face, or fix on a fide. I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'pna'ca'xT, that a tip is properly introduced 
Vol. II. X in 
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in this imaginary warfare inſtead of a chariot, in which the old Huian 
warriors conſtantly fought ; for, though the ling might be ſuppoſed to 
fit in a car, ſo that the four angas would be complete, and though it may 
often be neceflary in a real campaign to paſs rivers or lakes, yet no river 
is marked on the Indian as it is on the Chineſe cheſs-board; and the 
intermixture of ſhips with horſes, elephants, and infantry embattled on 
a plain, is an abſurdity not to be defended. The uſe of dice may, per- 
haps, be juſtified in a repreſentation of war, in which fortune has un- 
queſtionably a great ſhare ; but it ſeems to exclude cheſs from the rank 
which has been affigned to it among the ſciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of whiff, except that pieces are uſed open- 
ly, inflead of cards which are held concealed. Nevertheleſs, we find that 
the moves in the game deſcribed by Vra'sa were to a certain degree 
regulated by chance; for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that, « if 
« cingue be thrown, the king or a pawn muſt be moved; if quatre, the 
4 elephant ; if trois, the horſe ; and if deux, the boat.” 


Hz then proceeds to the moves: the king paſſes freely on all fides but 
« over one ſquare only; and with the ſame limitation the paum moves, 
t but he advances ftraight forward and kills his enemy through an 
« angle; the elephant marches in all direftions as far as his driver 
«« pleaſes; the horſe runs obliquely, traverſing three ſquares; and the 
« ſhip goes over two ſquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has the 
powers of our queen, as we are pleaſed to call the minifter, or general 
of the Perfians; and the ſhip has the motion of the piece to which we 
give the unaccountable appellation of hip, but with a reſtriction which 
muſt greatly leſſen his value. 
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Taz bard next exhibits a few general rules and ſuperficial directions 
for the conduct of the game. The patons and the flip both kill and may 
& be voluntarily killed; while the Zing, the elephant, and the horſe, may 
&« ſlay the foe, but cannot expoſe themſelves to be flain. Let each player 
© preſerve his own forces with extreme care, ſecuring his king above 
&« all, and not facrificing a ſuperior to keep an inferior piece.” Here 
the commentator on the Purin obſerves, that the horſe, who has the 
choice of eight moves from any central poſition, muſt be preferred to the 
ſhip, who has only the choice of four ; but this argument would not 
have equal weight in the common game, where the biſhop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs value than 
a tower in action, or the biſhop of that fide on which the attack is be- 
gun. It is by the overbearing power of the elephant that the king 
« fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, be abandoned, in order 
© to ſecure the elephant: the king muſt never place one elephant before 
“ another, according to the rule of Go'tawma, unleſs he be compelled 
« by want of room, for he would thus commit a dangerous fault; and, if 
„ he can flay one of two hoſtile elephants, he muſt deſtroy that on his 
© left hand.” The laſt rule is extremely obſcure ; but, as Go'tama was 
an illuſtrious lawyer and philoſopher, he would not have condeſcended 
to leave directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 
great eſtimation by the ancient ſages of India. 


ALL that remains of the paſſage which was copied for me by Rap - 
HACANT and explained by him, relates to the ſeveral modes in which 
a partial ſucceſs or complete victory may be obtained by any one of the 
tour players; for we ſhall ſee that, as if a diſpute had ariſen between 
two allies, one of the kings may aſſume the command of all the forces, 
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and aim at ſeparate conqueſt. Firſt, When any one king has placed 
* himſelf on the ſquare of another king, which advantage is called Sinh4- 
4 ang, or the throne, he wins a ſtake, which is doubled, if he kills the 
e adverſe monarch when he ſeizes his place; and, if he can ſeat himſelf 
4 on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the whole army.” 
Secondly, © If he can occupy ſucceſſively the thrones of all three prin- 
4 ces, he obtains the victory, which is named Chetirdi, and the ſtake 
« is doubled if he kills the laſt of the three juſt before he takes poſſeſſion 
& of his throne; but, if he kills him on his throne, the ſtake is quadru- 
«© pled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 
may be conſidered as victorious when he ſeizes the metropolis of his adyer- 
fary ; but, if he can deſtroy his foe, he diſplays greater heroiſm, and re- 
neves his people from any further ſolicitude. Both in gaining the 
© Sinkdſana and. the Chatirdjz, fays Vra'sa the king muſt be ſupported 
« by the elephants, or by all the forces united.” Thardly, < When one 
4 player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner has 
+ been taken, he may replace his captive ally if he can ſeize both the 
« adverſe kings; or, if he cannot eſſect their capture, he may exchange 
bis king for one of them againſt the general rule, and thus redeem 
* the allied prince, who will ſupply his place.” This advantage has the 
name of Nripdcriſsfa, or . recovered by the king, and the Nauckcri®ia 
ſeems to be analogous to it, but confined to the caſe of flips. Fourth- 
ly, If a pawn can march to any ſquare on the oppoſite extremity of the 
t board except that of the king, or that of the ſhip, he affumes what- 
«© ever power belonged to that ſquare; and this promotion is called Sha. 
«© pada, or the fix firides.” Here we find the rule, with a ſingular excep- 
tion concerning the advancement of pawns, which often occaſions a moſt 
intereſting ſtruggle at our common cheſs, and which has furniſhed the 
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poets and motaliſts of Arabia and Pena with many lively reſlections on 
human lite. It appears that ** this privilege of Sai pada was not allowable, 
in the opinion of Go rAMA, when a player had three pawns on the 
« board; but when only one pawn and one ſhip remained, the pawn might 
« advance even to the ſquare of a king or a ſhip, and aſſume the power 


« of either.” Fifthly, « According to the Ragga, or giants (that 


« is, the people of Lance, where the game was invented) there could be 
t neither victory nor defeat if a king were left on the plain without force : 
« a fituation which they named Cacacuſit la. Sixthly, If three ſhips 
« happen to meet, and the fourth ſhip can be brought up to them in the 
« remaining angle, this has the name of Frikannaucs ; and the player of 
« the fourth ſeizes all the others.” Two or three of the remaining cou- 
plets are ſo dark, either from an error in the manuſcript or from the an- 
tiquity of the language, that I could not underſtand the Pandit's expla- 
nation of them, and ſuſpect that they gave even him very indiſtin& ideas ; 
but it would be eaſy, if it were worth while to play at the game by the pre- 
ble. One circumſtance in this extract from the Puran ſeems very ſurpriz- 
ing: all games of hazard are poſitively forbidden by Mzxv, yet the game 
of Chaturangs, in which dice are uſed, is taught by the great Vras'a 
himſelf, whoſe lau- tract appears with that of Go'rama among the eigh- 
teen books which form the Dhermaſafftra; but as RA DHA (AA and 
his preceptor Jacanxa'T's are both employed by government in 


compiling a Digeft of Iadian Laws, and as both of them, eſpecially 


the venerable Sage of Tribeui, underſtand the game, they are able, I 
preſume, to aſſign reaſons why it ſhould have been excepted from the 
general prohibition, and even openly taught by ancient and modern 
Brdhmans. 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM: THE VINDHYA MOUNTAINS: - 


— —_— 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCEIT 
BY CHARLES WILKINS, ESQ.- 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, IN A CAVERN, CALLED THE-'GROT. OF THE 
RISHIS, NEAR GATYTA.. 


. VARMA, maſter of the . hearts of the people, who 

was the good ſon of Sree SarDooLa, by his own birth and 
great virtues claſſed amongſt the principal rulers of the earth, gladly 
cauſed this ſtatue of KxttsnNnaA, of unſullied renown, confirmed in the 
world like his own reputation and the image of KanTEEMATEE *®, to be 
depoſited in this great mountain-cave. 


2: Sunn SARDOOLA, of eſtabliſhed fame; jewel of the diadems of 
kings, emblem of time to the martial poſſeſſors of the earth, to the ſub- 
miſſive. the tree of the fruit of defire,. a light to the -Military Order, 
whoſe glory was not founded upon the feats of a fingle battle, the ra- 
viſher of female hearts and the image of SMara +, became the ruler 
of the land. 


* Ravna, the favourite miſtreſs of Knzzsnuva. 
+ Kama Dzva the Cupid of the Hindoes. 


3. WHEREVER 
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3. WrEREVER Sree. SAxzDooLA is wont to caſt his own diſcordant 
fight towards a foe, and the fortunate ftar, his broad eye is enflamed 
with anger between its expanded lids ; there falleth a ſhower of arrows 
from the car-drawn firing of the bow of his ſon, the renowned AnanTtaA 
Varna, the beſtower of infinite happineſs. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION), IN A CAVE BEHIND NAGARJENT. 


HE auſpicious Sree Yajna Varma, whoſe movement was as the 
ſportive elephant's in the ſeaſon of luſt, was, like Maxoo *, 
the appointer of the military ſtation of all the chiefs of the carth.—By 
whoſe divine offerings, the God with a thouſand eyes + being conſtantly 
invited, the emaciated Palamas 2, for a long time ſullied the beauty 
of her checks with falling tears. 


2. AnxanxTa Varma by name, the friend of ſtrangers ; renowned in 
the world in the charafter of valour; by nature immaculate as the lunar 
beams, and who is the offspring of Sree Sazpoora :—By him this 
wonderful flame of Buoorar Arz and of Dzves ||, the maker of all 
things viſible. and inviſible and the granter of boons, which hath taken 
 anftuary in this cave, was cauſed to be made. May it protect the 
univerſe! . 


_— 


„The firſt legiſlator of the Hindees. 
+ Ecmndra a deification of the Heavens. 
: The wife of Ende. 


| V or Makadeve and his conſort in one image, as a type of the deities, Geniter and Genitrix* 
3 Tu 
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3. Ts ftring of his expanded bow, charged with arrows, and drawn to 
the extremity of the ſhoulder, burſteth the circle's centre. - Of ſpacious brow, 
propitious diſtinction, and ſurpaſſing beauty, he is the image of the moon 
with an undiminiſhed countenance. Ax AN TA VARMA to the end! Of 
form like SMara “ in exiſtence, he is ſeen with the conſtant and affection- 
ate, ſtanding with their tender and faſcinated eyes conſtantly fixed upon him. 


4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the crying Koorara +, 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force ; from his expanded virtue he 
is a provoker ; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to afar. ; he is a 
hero by whoſe courſing ſteeds the elephant is diſturbed, and a youth who is 
the ſeat of ſorrow to the women of his foes. He is the director, and his 
name is ANANTA . ; 


| — 


* The Hindoo Cupid. 
+ A bird that is conſtantly making a noiſe before rain. 
$ This word ſignifies eternal or infinite. 
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XI. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ASAM, BT MOHAMMED CAZIM, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN 
BY HENRY VANSITTART, ES d. * 


| ddr. owe, 

by the river Brahmaputra, that flows from Tata. The northern 
portion is called Uttarcul, and the ſouthern Dacſtincul. Uttareul begins at 
Gowahutty, which is the boundary of his Majeſty's territorial poſſeſſions, and 
terminates in mountains inhabited by a tribe called Meeri Mechmi. Dacſtin- 
cul extends from the village Sidea to the hills of Srinagar. The moſt fa- 
mous mountains to the northward of Uttercul are thoſe of Duleh and Lan- 
dab; and to the ſouthward of Dacſtincul are thoſe of Namrup (Chmrip?) 
ſituated four days journey above Ghergong, to which the Rijd retreated. 
There is another chain of hills, which is inhabited by a tribe called Nanac, 
who pay no revenue to the Raja, but profeſs allegiance to him, and obey a 
few of his orders. But the + Zemleh tribe are entirely independent of him, 
and, whenever they find an opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to 
their mountains. Aſam is of an oblong figure: its length is about 200 
ſtandard coſs, and its breadth, from the northern to the ſouthern mountains, 
about eight days journey. From Gowahutty to Ghergong are ſeventy-five 


— 


— 


This account of {/am was tranſlated for the Society, but afterwards printed by the learned 
tranſlator as an appendix to his Adlemgiradmakh, It is reprinted here, becauſe our government 
has an intereſt in being as well acquainted as poſſible with all the nations bordering on the Nici 
3 

+ In another copy this tribe are called Duffeh. 
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ſtandard coſs; and from thence it is fifteen days journey to Khoten, which 
was the reſidence of Peeran Nel , but is now called Ava +, and is the 
capital of the Raja of Pegu, who conſiders himſelf of the poſterity of that 
famous General. The firſt five days journey from the mountains of Camrip 
is performed through foreſts and over hills, which are arduous and difficult 
to paſs. You then travel eaſtward to Ava through a level and ſmooth 
country. To the northward is the plain of Khaz, that has been before men- 
tioned as the place from whence the Brahmaputra iflues, which is afterwards 
fed by ſeveral rivers that flow from the ſouthern mountains of 4/2m. The 
principal of theſe is the Dhonec, which has before occurred in this hiſtory. It 
joins that broad river at the village Luckeigereh. 


Bx rwzzx theſe rivers is an iſland well inhabited, and in an excellent 
| fate of tillage. It contains a ſpacious, clear, and pleaſant country, ex- 
tending to the diſtance of about fifty cos. The cultivated track is bound- 
ed by a thick foreſt, which harbours elephants, and where thoſe animals 
may be caught, as well as in four or five other foreſts of am. If 
there be occaſion for them, five or fix hundred elephants may be pro- 
cured in a year. Acroſs the Dhonec, which is the fide of Ghergong, is 
a wide, agreeable, and level country, which delights the heart of the be- 
holder. The whole face of it is marked with population and cillage ; 
and it preſents. on every fide charming proſpects of ploughed fields, har- 


„According to Klendemir, Perus Wiſck was one of the nobles of Afrafieb, King of Tra-, 


contemporary with Kaicaus, ſecond prince of the Tan dynaſty. In the Ferhung Jchangeery 
and Borkaun Kated (two Perſian Dictionaries) Peeran is deſcribed as one of the Pehlovan or heroes 


of Tarr, and General under Afrafieb, the name of whoſe father was Wiſck. 
+ This is a palpable miſtake. Klan lies to the north of Himalaya; and Pirax Vi/ak could 
never have ſeen Ava. 
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veſts, gardens, and groves. All the iſland before deſcribed lies in Dac- 
fhincul. From the village Selagereh to the city of Ghergong, is a ſpace of 
about fifty coſs, filled with ſuch an * uninterrupted range of gardens, 
plentifully ſtocked with fruit trees, that it appears as one garden. With- 
in them are the houſes of the peaſants, and a beautiful afſemblage of co- 
loured and fragrant herbs, and of garden and wild flowers blowing to- 
gether. As the country is overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, a high and 
broad cauſeway has been raiſed for the convenience of travellers from Sa- 
lagereh to Ghergong, which is the oniy uncultivated ground that is to 
be ſeen. Each fide of this road is planted with ſhady bamboos, the tops 
country produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, 
pine-apples, and punialeh, a ſpecies of amlch, which has ſuch an ex- 
cellent flavour, that every perſon who taſtes it prefers it to the plum. 


There are alſo cocoa-nut trees, pepper - vines, Areca - trees, and the 
Sidij*, in great plenty. The ſugar-cane excels in ſoftneſs and ſweet- 


neſs, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is ginger 
free from fibres, and betel-vines. The ſlrength of vegetation and fertility 
of the ſoil are ſuch, that whatever ſeed is ſown, or flips planted, they 
and pomegranates ; but as theſe articles are wild, and not aſſiſted by cul- 
tivation and engraftment, they are very indifferent. The principal crop 
of this country conſiſts in rice and maſh. Ades is very ſcarce, and 
wheat and barley are never ſown. The filks are excellent, and reſemble 


* The S4dij is a long aromatic leaf, which has a pungent taſte, and is called inSan/crit Tha- 
fatra. In our botanical books it bears the name of Malabathrum, or the Indian leaf. 
+ Mah is a ſpecies of grain, and Ades a kind of pea, 
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thoſe of China; but they manufacture very few more than are required 
for uſe. They are ſucceſsful in embroidering with flowers, and in weav- 
ing velvet and tauthund, which is a ſpecies of filk of which they make 
tents and ename. Salt is a very precious and ſcarce commodity : it is 
found at the bottom of ſome of the hills ; but of a bitter and pungent 
quality. A better fort is in common uſe, which is extracted from the 
plantain-tree. The mountains, inhabited by the tribe called Nanac, pro- 
duce plenty of excellent Lignum Aloes, which a fociety of the natives 
evil-diſpoſed race of mountaineers are many degrees removed from the 
line of humanity, and are deſtitute of the characteriſtical properties of a 
man. They go naked from head to foot, and cat dogs, cats, ſnakes, 
mice, rats, ants, locuſts, and every thing of this fort which they can 
find. The hills of Cimrip, Sidea, and Luckigereh, ſupply a fine ſpecies 
of Lignum Ales, which finks in water. Several of the mountains contain 
muſk-deer. 


The country of Uttarcul, which is on the northern fide of the Brahma- 
guirs, is in the higheſt ſtate of cultivation, and produces plenty of pep- 
per and Areca- nuts. It even ſurpaſſes Dacfhincul in population and tillage ; 
but, as the latter contains a greater track of wild foreſts, and places diffi- 
cult of acceſs, the rulers of Aſam have choſen to reſide in it for the 
convenience of control, and have erected in it the capital of the king- 
dom. The breadth of Uttercud, from the bank of the river to the foot 
of the mountains, which is a cold climate, and contains ſnow, is various, 
but is nowhere leſs than fifteen coſa, nor more than forty-five coſs. The 
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* Kenauts are walls made to ſurround tents. 
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inhabitants of thoſe mountains are ſtrong, have a robuſt and reſpectable 
appearance, and are of a middling fize. Their complexions, like thoſe 
of the natives of all cold climates, are red and white; and they have 
alſo trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of Jum 
Derek, which is on the fide of Gowahutty, is a chain of mountains, 
called the country of Dereng, all the inhabitants of which reſemble cach 
other in appearance, manners, and ſpeech, but are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of their tribes and places of refidence. Several of theſe hills pro- 
duce muſk, aan, bhoath, peree, and two ſpecics of horſes, called goont 
and am. Gold and filver are procured here, as in the whole country 
of Aſem, by waſhing the ſand of the rivers. This, indeed, is one of the 
ſources of revenue. It is ſuppoſed that 12,000 inhabitants, and ſome 
ſay 20,000, are employed in this occupation; and it is a regulation, 
that each of theſe perſons ſhall pay a fixed revenue of a ld 3 of gold to 
the Rai. The people of Am are a baſe and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their own 
inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious minds. the 
teſt of the propriety of their aftions. They do not adopt any mode of 
worſhip practiſed either by Heathens or Mohammedans ; nor do they 
concur with any of the known ſects which prevail amongſt mankind. 
Unlike the Pagans of Hindufin, they do not reject victuals which have 
been dreſſed by Myu/elmans ; and they abſtain from no fleſh except hu- 


* Kataus is thus deſcribed in the N Katea : * This word, in the language of Nun, is a 
&« ſea-cow ; the tail of which is hung upon the necks of horſes, and on the ſummit of ſtand- 
« ards. Some fay that it is a cow which lives in the mountains of Khats.” It here means 
the mountain-cow, which ſupplies the tail that is made into chowrics ; and in Sager is called 

+ B and jeree are two kinds of blanket. 

} Eighty rei-weights. See page 154, note, 
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man. They even eat animals that have died a natural death; bur, in 
conſequence of not being uſed to the taſte of ghee, they have ſuch an 
antipathy to this article, that if they diſcover the leaſt ſmell of it in 
their victuals, they have no reliſh for them. It is not their cuſtom to 
veil their women; for even the wives of the Raid do not conceal their 
faces from any perſon. The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances expoſed and heads uncovered. The men have often 
four or five wives each, and publicly buy, ſell, and change them. They 
leaſt affinity with that of Bengal. Their ſtrength and courage are ap- 


parent in their looks ; but their ferocious manners and brutal tempers 


are alſo betrayed by their phyſiognomy. They are ſuperior to moſt na- 
tions in corporal force and hardy exertions. They are enterprizing, fa- 
vage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues 
of compaſſion, kindneſs, friendſhip, fincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
ſhame, and purity. of morals, have been left out of their compoſition. 
The ſeeds of tenderneſs and humanity have not been ſown in the field of 
their frames. As they are deſtitute of the mental garb of manly qualities, 
they are alſo deficient in the dreſs of their bodies. They tie a cloth 
round their heads, and another round their Joins, and throw a ſheet upon 
their ſhoulder ; but it is not cuſtomary in that country to wear turbans, 
robes, drawers, or ſhoes. There are no buildings of brick or ſtone, or 
with walls of earth, except the gates of the city of Ghergong, and ſome 
of their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor conftru their habita- 


* This is an error; young Brdhmens often come from Aſam to Nadia for inſtruction ; _ 
their vulgar dialect is underſtood by the Bengal teachers. 
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tions of wood, bamboos, and ſtraw. The Rai and his courtiers travel 
in ſtately litters ; but the opulent and reſpectable perſons amongſt his 
ſubjects are carried in lower vehicles, called doolies. A/am produces nei- 
ther horſes ®, camels, nor aſſes; but thoſe cattle are ſometimes brought 
impulſe, are fond of ſeeing and keeping aſſes, and buy and fell them at a 
high price; but they diſcover the greateſt furprize at ſeeing a camel; 
and are ſo afraid of a horſe, that if one trooper ſhould attack a hundred 
armed A/amians, they would all throw down their arms and flee, or, 


| ſhould they not be able to eſcape, they would furrender themſelves - 


priſoners. Yet, ſhould one of that deteſtable race encounter two men of 
another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 


The ancient inhabitants of this country are divided into two tribes, 

the Afmians and the Cultanians. The latter excel the former in all oc- 
cupations except war and the conduct of hardy enterpriſes, in which 
the former are ſuperior. A body-guard of fix or ſeven thouſand Aa- 
mians, fierce as demons, of unſhaken courage, and well provided with 
warlike arms and accoutrements, always keep watch near the Rije's fitting 
and ſleeping apartments; theſe are his loyal and confidential troops and 
patrol. The martial weapons of this country are the muſquet, ſword, 
ſpear, and arrow and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they 
have alſo plenty of cannon, zerbzen+ and + amchangee, in the management 
of which they are very expert. 


—— 


As the Author has aſſerted that two ſpecies of horſes, called got and tanyen;, are produced 
in Dereng, we muſt ſuppoſe that this is a different country from Adm, 

+ Swivels. ; 
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WurExEveR any of the Naja, magiſtrates, or principal men die, 
they dig a large cave for the deceaſed, in which they inter his women, 
attendants, and ſervants, and ſome of the magnificent equipage and uſe- 
ful furniture which he poſleſſed in his life-time, ſuch as elephants, gold 
and filver, bidcaſs (large fans) carpets, clothes, victuals, lamps, with 
a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer; for they conſider thoſe articles 
as ſtores for a future ſtate. They afterwards conſtruct a ſtrong roof over 
the cave upon thick timbers. The people of the army entered ſome of 
the old caves, and took out of them the value of 90, ooo rupees, in 
gold and filver. But an extraordinary circumſtance is ſaid to have hap- 
pened, to which the mind of man can fcarcely give credit, and the proba- 
bility of which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this: All the 
Nobles came to the Imperial General, and declared, with univerſal agree- 
ment, that a golden betel-ftand was found in one of the caves that was dug 
eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite green and freſh ; but 
the authenticity of this ſtosy reſts upon report. 


GHERGOXG has four gates, conſtructed of ſtone and earth; from each 
of which the Rias palace is diſtant three coſs. The city is encom- 
paſſed with a fence of bamboos, and within it high and broad cauſeways 
have been raiſed for the convenience of paſſengers during the rainy 
ſeaſon. In the front of every man's houſe is a garden, or ſome cultiva- 
ted ground. This is a fortified city, which encloſes villages and tilled 
fields. The Rija's palace ſtands upon the bank of the Degoo, which 
flows through the city. This river is lined on each fide with houſes, 
and there is a ſmall market which contains no ſhopkeepers except ſell- 
ers of betel. The reaſon is, that it is not cuſtomary for the inhabit- 
ants to buy proviſions for daily uſe, becauſe they lay up a ſtock for them- 
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ſelves, which laſts them a year. The Rija's palace is ſurrounded by 
2 cauſeway, planted on each fide with a cloſe hedge of bamboos, which 
ſerves inſtead of a wall. On the outſide there is a ditch, which is al- 
ways full of water. The circumference of the encloſure is one coſs and 
fourteen jereebs. Within it have been built. lofty halls and ſpacious 
apartments for the Rija, moſt of them of wood, and a few of ſtraw, 
which are called chuppers. Amongſt theſe is a dizodn khinak, or pub- 
lic ſaloon, one hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty broad, which 
is ſupported by ſixty-fix wooden pillars, placed at an interval of about 
four cubits from each other. The Raja's feat is adorned with lattice- 
work and carving. Within and without have been placed plates of 
braſs, ſo well poliſhed, that when the rays of the ſun ſtrike upon them 
they ſhine like mirrors. It is an aſcertained fact, that $3,000 carpenters 
and 12,000 labourers were conſtantly employed in this work during two 
years before it was finiſhed. When the Nad fits in this chamber, or 
travels, inſtead of drums and trumpets, they beat the dh! and dand. 
The latter is a round and thick inftrument made of copper, and is cer- 
tainly the ſame as the drum +, which it was cuſtomary in the time of the 
ancient kings to beat in battles and marches. 


Taz Rijas of this country have always raiſed the creft of pride and 
vainglory, and diſplayed an oftentatious appearance of grandeur, and a 
numerons train of attendants and ſervants. They have not bowed the 
head of ſubmiſſion and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or revenue 
to the moſt powerful monarch ; but they have curbed the ambition and 


— —_— 


* The Al is a kind of drum, which is beaten at each end. 
+ This is a kind of kettle-drum, and is made of a compoſition of ſeveral metals. 
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checked the conqueſts of the moſt, viorious princes of indian. The 
folution of the difficulties attending a war againſt them, has baffled the 
penetration of heroes, who have been ſtiled Conquerors of the World- 
Whenever an invading army has entered their territories, the A/anuans 


by ftratagems, ſurpriſes, and alarms, and by cutting off their proviſions. 
If theſe means have failed, they have declined a battle in the field, bur 
have carried the peaſants into the mountains, burnt the grain, and left 
the country empty. But when the rainy ſeaſon has ſet in upon the ad- 
vancing enemy, they have watched their opportunity to make excurſions 
and vent their rage; the famiſhed invaders have either become their 
priſoners or been put to death. In this manner powerful and numerous 
armies have been ſunk in that whirlpool of deſtruction, and not a ſoul has 
eſcaped. 


ForxmztrLtY, HusAain Sr'an, a king of Bengal, undertook an expedition 
againſt 4/2n; and carried with him a formidable force in cavalry, in- 
fantry, and boats. The beginning of this invaſion was crowned with 
victory. He entered the country, and erected the ſtandard of ſuperiority 
and conqueſt. The R4j2 being unable to encounter him in the field, 
evacuated the plains, and retreated to the mountains. Hus Aix left his 
ſon with a large army to keep poſſeſſion of the country, and returned 
to Bengal. The rainy ſeaſon commenced, and the roads were ſhut up by 
the inundation. The RA deſcended from the mountains, ſurrounded the 
Bengal army, ſłirmiſhed with them, and cut off their proviſions, till they 
were reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that they were all in a ſhort time either killed 
or made priſoners. 


IN 


have covered themſelves in ſtrong poſts, and have diſtreſſed the enemy 
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Is the fame manner Mon Auumzp Shah, the fon of Toclve Shih, who 
was king of ſeveral of the provinces of Hindufn, ſent a well-appointed 
army of a hundred thouſand cavalry to conquer A/am; but they were 
all devoted to oblivion in that country of enchantment ; and no intelli- 
gence or veſtige of them remained. Another army was diſpatched to re- 
venge this diſaſter; but when they arrived in Bengal, they were panic- 
ſtruck, and ſhrunk from their enterprize ; becauſe it any perſon paſſes the 
frontier into that diſtrict, he has not leave to return. In the fame man- 
ner, none of the inhabitants of that country are able to come out of it ; 
which is the reaſon that no accurate information has hitherto been ob- 
tained relative to that nation. The natives of Hinduf2: conſider them 
as wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They fay, that every perſon 
who ſets his foot there is under the influence of witchcraft, and cannot 
find the road to return. 


Jz1DzJ S1x6 , the Rija of 4/im, bears the title of Stergꝭ, or Celeftial. 
Swerg, in the Hinduffan language, means heaven. That frantic and 
vaingJlorious prince is ſo exceſſively fooliſh and miſtaken, as to believe 
that his vicious anceſtors were ſovereigns of the heavenly hoſt, and that 
one of them being inclined to viſit the earth, deſcended by a golden lad · 
der. Afier he had been employed ſome time in regulating and governing 
his new kingdom, he became ſo attached to it, that he fixed. his abode in 
it, and never returned. 


Is ſhort, when we conſider the peculiar circumſtances of 4/am ; that 


* Properly Jayadkcaja Sinha, or the Lion ci Banners of Conqueſt. 
the 
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the country is ſpacious, populous, and hard to be penetrated; that it 
abounds in perils and dangers ; that the paths and roads are beſet with 
difficulties ; that the obſtacles to the conqueſt of it are more than can be 
deſcribed ; that the inhabitants are a ſavage race, ferocious in their man- 
ners, and brutal in their behaviour ; that they are of a gigantic appear- 
ance, enterprizing, intrepid, treacherous, well armed, and more nume- 
tous than can be conceived ; that they reſiſt and attack the enemy from 
ſecure poſts, and are always prepared for battle ; that they poſſeſs forts 
as high as heaven, garriſoned by brave ſoldiers, and plentifully ſupplied 
with warlike ſtores, the reduction of each of which would require a long 
ſpace of time; that the way was obſtructed by thick and dangerous 
buſhes, and broad and boiſterous rivers: when we conſider theſe cir- 
cumſtances, we ſhall wonder that this country, by the aid of Gop and 
the auſpices ef his Majeſtz, was conquered by the imperial army, and 
became a place for erecting the ſtandard of the faith. The haughty and 
inſolent heads of ſeversl of the deteſtable A4f@mians, who firetch the 
neck of pride, and who are devoid of religion and remote from Gop, 
were bruiſed by the hoofs of the horſes of the viftorious warriors. The 
Muſſenan heroes experienced the comfort of fighting for their religion; 
and the bleſſings of it reverted to the ſovereignty of his juſt and pious 
Majeſty. 


The Rija, whoſe foul had been enſlaved by pride, and who had 
been bred up in the habit of preſuming on the ſtability of his own go- 
vernment, never dreamt of this reverſe of fortune ; but being now over- 
taken by the puniſhment due to his crimes, fled, as has been before men- 
tioned, with ſome of his nobles, attendants, and family, and a few of 
his effects, to the mountains of Cimrip. That ſpot, by its bad air and 
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water, and confined ſpace, is rendered the worſt place in the world, or 


rather, it is one of the pits of hell. The Rija's officers and ſoldiers, by 
his orders croſſed the Dhonec, and ſettled in the ſpacious iſland between that 
and the Brahmaputra, which contains numerous foreſts and thickets. A few 
took refuge in other mountains, and watched an opportunity of committing 


Ca'mru? is a country on the ſide of Dacſhincul, ſituated between three 
high mountains, at the diſtance of four days journey from Ghergong. It 
is remarkable for bad water, noxious air, and confined proſpects. When- 
ever the Rad uſed to be angry with any of his ſubjefts, he ſent them 
thicher. The roads are difficult to paſs, inſomuch that a foot-traveller 
proceeds with the greateſt inconvenience. There is one road wide enough 
for a horſe, but the beginning of it contains thick foreſts for about half 
a coſa. Afterwards there is a defile, which is ſtony and full of water. On 
each fide is a mountain towering to the ſky. | 


Tux Imperial General remained ſome days in Ghergong, where he 
was employed in regulating the affairs of the country, encouraging the 
pealants, and collecting the effefts of the Rija. He repeatedly read the 
Khothekh, or prayer, containing the name and titles of the Prince of the 
Age, King of Kings, ALENGEER, Conqueror of the World, and adorned 
the faces of the coins with the imperial impreſſion. At this time there 
were heavy ſhowers, accompanied with violent wind, for two or three 
days; and all the figns appeared of the rainy ſeaſon, which in that coun- 
try ſets in before it does in Hindufi&n. The General exerted himſelf in 
eſtabliſhing poſts and fixing guards for keeping open the roads, and ſup- 
plying the army wich provifions. He thought now of ſecuring himſelf 
Auring the rains; and determined, after the ſæy ſhould be cleared from 
the 
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the clouds, the lightning ceaſe to illuminate the air, and the ſwelling 
of the water ſhould ſubſide, that the army ſhould again be ſet in motion 
againſt the Raja and his attendants, aud be employed in delivering the 
country from the evils of their exiſtence. 


THE Author then mentions ſeveral ſkirmiſhes which happened between 
the Rij2's forces and the imperial troops, in which the latter were always 
victorious. He concludes thus 


4% Ar length all the villages of Dacfhinc: fell into the poſſeſſion of the 
imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peaſants, from the diffu- 
ſion of the fame of his Majeſty's kindneſs, tenderneſs, and juſtice, ſub- 
mitted to his government, and were protected in their habitations 
and property. The inhabitants of LDiiarcul alſo became obedient to 
his commands. His Majeſty rejoiced when he heard the news of this 
conqueſt, and rewarded the General with a coſtly dreſs, and other dif- 
tinguiſhing marks af his favour.” 


Tux narrative to which this is a fupplement, gives a conciſe hiſtory 
of the military expedition into A/am. In this deſcription the Author 
has ſtopt at a period when the imperial troops had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the capital, and were maſters of any part of the plain country which 
they chaſe to occupy or over-run. The ſequel diminiſhes the credit of 
the conqueſt, by ſhowing that it was temporary, and that the Rdja did 
not forget his uſual policy of haraſſing the invading army during the 
rainy ſeaſon : but this conduct produced only the effect of diſtreſſing and 
diſguſting it with the ſervice, inſtead of abſolutely deſtroying it, as his 
predeceſſors had deſtroyed former adventurers. Yet the concluſion of this 
war 
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war is far from weakening the panegyric which the Author has paſſed upon 
the Imperial General, to whom a difference of fituation afforded an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying additional virtues, and of clofing that life with heroic 
fortitude, which he had always hazarded in the field with martial fpirit. 
His name and titles were Mir Jun EzA, Moazzim Khin, Khim, Khinin, 
Spa. SA'LA's. | 


REMARK. 


Tux preceding account of the Aſamians, who are probably ſuperior in all 
reſpects to the Moguls, exhibits a ſpecimen of the black malignity and fran- 
tic intolerance with which it was uſual, in the reign of Aux axG2z1s, to treat 
all thoſe whom the crafty, cruel, and avaricious Emperor was pleaſed to con · 
demn as infidels and barbarians. 
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or other perſons, who bear no relation to the deceaſed, have no concern 


XII. 


ON THE | 
MANNERS, RELIGION, AND LAWS OF THE CUCITS, 
OR MOUNTAINEERS OF TIPRA. 


—_—____—___—___ 
COMMUNICATED 1N PERSIAN 
BY JOHN RAWLINS, ESQ 


"hs —-—ñ0 CO the caſt of Bengal, give 

the name of PAa'TiYA'n to the Being who created the univerſe ; but 
they believe that a Deity exiſts in every tree, that the Sun and Moon 
are Gods, and that, whenever they worſhip thoſe ſubordinate divinities, 
PA'T1YA'N is pleaſed. 


Iy any one among them put another to death, the chief of the tribe, 


in - puniſhing the murderer; but, it the murdered perſon has a brother, 
or other heir, he may take blood for blood; nor has any man whatever 
a right to prevent or oppoſe fuch retaliation. 


Wu a man is detected in the commiſſion of theft or other atrocious 
offence, the chieftain cauſes a recompenſe to be given to the comp'ainant, 
and reconciles both parties; but the chief himſelf receives a cuſtomary 
fine ; and each party gives a feaſt of pork, or other meat, to the people of 
his refpoBiive wide: 


In ancient times it was not a cuſtom among them to cut off the heads 
of the women whom they found in the habitations of their enemies ; 
Aa z but 
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but it happened once that a woman aſked another, why ſhe came fo 
late to her buſineſs of ſowing grain: ſhe anſwered, that her huſband was 
gone to battle, and that the neceſſity of preparing food and other things 
for him had occaſioned her delay. This anſwer was overheard by a man 
at enmity with her huſband; and he was filled with reſentment againſt 
her, conſidering, that, as ſhe had prepared food for her huſband for the 
purpoſe of ſending him to battle againſt his tribe, ſo in general, if women 
were not to remain at home, their huſbands could not be ſupplied 
with proviſion, and conſequently could not make war with advantage. 
From that time it became a conſtant practice to cut off the heads of the 
enemy's women, eſpecially if they happen to be pregnant, and therefore 
confined to their houſes ; and this barbarity is carried fo far, that if a Cici 
affail the houſe of an enemy and kill a woman with child, ſo that he may 
bring two heads, he acquires honour and celebrity in his tribe, as the 
deſtroyer of two foes at once. 


As to the marriages of this wild nation ; when a rich man has made 
a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gaydls (the cattle 
of the mountains) to the father ani] mother of the bride, whom he carries 
to his own houſe : her parents then kill the gayals, and, having prepared 
fermented liquors and boiled rice, with other eatables, invite the father, 
mother, brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom to a nuprial entertainment. 


When a man of ſmall property is inclined to marry, and a mutual agree- 


ment is made, a fimilar method is followed in a lower degree; and a man 
may marry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple live 
cordially together, and have a ſon, the wife is fixed and irremoveable ; but 
if they have no ſon, and eſpecially if they live together on bad terms, the 
huſband may divorce his wife, and marry another woman. 
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Tur have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or the pu- 
niſhment of bad actions; but they profeſs a belief that, when a perſon 
dies, a certain ſpirit comes and ſeizes his ſoul, which he carries away; and 
that whatever the ſpirit promiſes to give at the inſtant when the body dies, 
will be found and enjoyed by the dead; but that, if any one ſhould take 
up the corſe and carry it off, he would not find the treaſure. 


Tux food of this people conſiſts of elephants, hogs, deer, and other 
animals; of which, if they find the carcaſes or limbs in the foreſts, they dry 
them, and eat them occaſionally. 


Wax they have reſolved on war, they ſend ſpies before hoſtilities are 
begun, to learn the ſtations and ſtrength of the enemy, and the condition of 
the roads; after which they march in the nights and two or three 
hours before day-light, make a ſudden aſſault with ſwords, lances, and 
arrows. If their enemies are compelled to abandon their ſtation, the 
affailants inftantly put to death all the males and females who are lefr 
behind, and ftrip the houſes of all their furniture; but, ſhould their 
adverſaries, having gained intelligence of the intended aſſault, be reſolute 
enough to meet them in battle, and ſhould they find themſelves over- 
matched, they ſpeedily retreat, and quietly return to their own habitations. 
If at any time they ſee a ſtar very near the moon, they ſay, to- night we 
© ſhall undoubtedly be attacked by ſome enemy; and they paſs that night 
under arms with extreme vigilance. They often lie in ambuſh in a foreſt, 
the enemy with different ſorts of weapons, and killing every man or 
woman who happens to paſs by. In this fituation, if a leech, or a 
worm; or a ſnake, ſhould bite one of them, he bears the pain in perſect 

filence; 
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filence; and whoever can bring home the head of an enemy which he 
has cut off, is ſure to be diſtinguiſhed and exalted in his nation. When 
two hoſtile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and neither has 
hopes of putting the other to flight, they make a fignal of pacific 
intentions, and, ſending agents reciprocally, ſoon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill feveral head of gaydls, and feaſt on their fleſb, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witneſs of the pacification: but 
if one fide, unable to reſiſt the enemy, be thrown into diſorder, the 
vanquiſhed tribe is conſidered as tributary io the victors; who every 
year receive from them a certain number of gayd/s, wooden diſhes, wea- 
pons, and other acknowledgements of vaſſalage. Before they go to battle 
they put a quantity of roaſted Alus (eſculent roots like potatoes) and 
paſte of rice - flour into the hollow of bamboos, and add to them a 
proviſion of dry rice, with ſome leathern bags full of liquor. Then they 
aſſemble, and march with ſuch celezity, that in one day they perform 
a journey ordinarily made by letter-carriers in three or four days, 
fince they have not the trouble and delay of dreſſing victuals. When 
they reach the place to be attacked, they furround it in the night, and 
at carly dawn enter it, putting to death both young and old, women 
and children, except ſuch as they chuſe to bring away captive. They 


put the heads which they cut off into leathern bags; and if the blood 


of theic enemies be on their hands, they take care not to waſh it off. 
When, after this laughter, they take their own food, they thruſt a 
part of what they eat into the mouths of the heads which they 
have brought away, faying to each of them, Eat, quench thy 
* thirſt, and ſatisfy thy appetite: as thou. haſt been flain by my hand, 
* ſo may thy kinſmen be flain by my kinſmen! During their journey 
they have uſually two ſuch meals; and every watch, or two watches, 


they 
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they ſend intelligence of their proceedings to their families. When any 
one of them ſends word that he has cut off the head of an enemy, the 
people of his family, whatever be their age or ſex, expreſs great delight, 
making caps and ornaments of red and black ropes; then filling ſome large 
veſſels with fermented liquors, and decking themſelves with all the trinkets 
they poſſeſs, they go forth to meet the conqueror, blowing large ſhells, 
and ſtriking plates of metal, with other rude inftruments of muſic. 
When both parties are met they ſhow extravagant joy, men and women 
dancing and finging together; and if a married man has brought an 
enemy's head, his wife wears a head-dreſs with gay ornaments, the huſ- 
drinking. Thus they go revelling, with exceſſive merriment, to their 
place of abode; and, having piled up the heads of their enemies in the 
court-yard of their chieftain's houſe, they ſing and dance round the pile; 
after which they kill ſome gaydls and hogs with their ſpears, and, having 
boiled the fleſh, make a feaſt on it, and drink the fermented liquor. The 
richer men of this race faſten the heads of their foes on a bamboo, and 
fix it on the graves of their parents; by which acts they acquire great 
reputation. He who brings back the head of a flaughtered enemy, receives 
preſents from the wealthy, of cattle and ſpirituous liquor; and, if any cap- 
tives are brought alive, it is the prerogative of thoſe chieftains who were 
not in the campaign, to ſtrike off the heads of the captives. Their wea- 
pons are made by particular tribes; for ſome of them are unable to fabricate 
inftruments of war. 


In regard to their civil inſtitutions, the whole management of their 
houſchold affairs belongs to the women; while the men are employed in 
leari 
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clearing ſoreſis, building buts, cultivating land, making war, or hunting 
game and wild beaſts. Five days (they never reckon by months or 
years) after the birth of a male child, and three days after that of a 
fermented liquor ; and the parents of the child partake of the feaſt. They 
begin the ceremony with fixing a pole in the court-yard ; and then kill- 
ing a gaydl, or hog, with a lance, they conſecrate it to their deity ; after 
which all the party eat the fleſh and drink liquor; cloſing the day 
with a dance and with ſongs. If any one among them be fo deformed, 
by nature or by accident, as to be unfit for the propagation of his ſpecies, 
he gives up all thought of keeping houſe, and begs for his ſubſiſtence, like 
a religious mendicant, from door to door, continually dancing and fing- 
ing. When ſuch a perſon goes to the houſe of a rich and liberal man, 
the owner of the houſe uſually firings together a number of red and 
white ſtones, and fixes one end of the firing on a long cane, fo that 
the other end may hang down to the ground; then paying a kind of 
ſuperſtitions homage to the pebbles, he gives alms to the beggar; after 
which he kills a gaydl and a bog, and ſome other quadrupeds, and invites 
his tribe to a feaſt. The giver of ſuch an entertainment acquires extraor- 
dinary fame in the nation ; and all unite in applauding him with every token 
of honour and reverence. 


Warn a Cc; dies, all his kinſmen join in killing a hog and a gaydl; 
and, having boiled the meat, pour fome liquor into the mouth of the 
deceaſed, round whoſe body they twiſt a piece of cloth by way of ſhroud : 
all of them tafte the fame liquor as an offering to his ſoul; and this 
ceremony they repeat at intervals for feveral days. Then they lay the 
body on a ſtage, and, kindling a fire under it, pierce it with a ſpit and 


dry 
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dry it: when it is perfectly dried they cover it with two or three folds of 
cloth ; and inclofing it in a little caſe within a cheſt, bury it under ground, 
All the fruits and flowers that they gather within a year after the burial, 
they ſcatter on the grave of the deceaſed ; but ſome bury their dead in a 


different manner; covering them firſt with a ſhroud, then with a mat of 


woven reeds, and hanging them on a high tree. Some, when the fleſh is 
decayed, waſh the bones, and keep them dry in a bowl, which they open 
on every ſudden emergency ; and, fancying themſelves at a conſultation 
with the bones, purſue whatever meaſures they think proper ; alleging, 
that they act by the command of their departed parents and kinſmen. A 
widow is obliged to remain a whole year near the grave of her huſband, 
where her family bring her food : if ſhe die within the year, they mourn 
for her ; if ſhe live, they carry her back to her houſe, where all her relations 
are entertained with the uſual feaſt of the Cicis. 


Ir the deceaſed leaves three ſons, the eldeft and the youngeſt ſhare all 
his property, but the middle ſon takes nothing: if he hath no ſons, his 
eſtate goes to his brothers ; and, if he has no brothers, it eſcheats to the 
chief of the tribe. 


NOTE. 


A rarTtyY of Cicis viſited the late CnARLES Corrs, Eſq. at Aa- 
rabad, in the ſpring of 1776, and entertained him with a dance : they pro- 
miſed to return after their harveſt, and ſeemed much pleaſed with their 
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ON THE SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK OF THE CHINESE. 


—— —L——. —d' 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


ou vicinity of China to our Indian territories, from the capital of 

which there are not more than fix hundred miles to the province of 
Yu'xa's, muſt neceſſarily draw our attention to that moſt ancient and 
wonderful empire, even if we had no commercial intercourſe with its 
more diſtant and maritime provinces ; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for their 
uſeful arts, and for the valuable productions of their country, are too ap- 
parent to require any proof or illuſtration. My own inclinations and 
the courſe of my ſtudies lead me rather to confider at preſent their laws, 
politics, and morals (with which their general literature is cloſely blended) 
than their manufaftures and trade; nor will I ſpare either pains or ex- 
pence to procure tranſlations of their moſt approved lau- traci, that I 
may return to Europe with diſtinct ideas, drawn from the fountain-head 
of the wiſeſt Afatic legiſlation. It will probably be a long time before 
accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the Chineſe 
las; and, in the interval, the Society will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to 
know, that a tranſlation of a moſt venerable and excellent work may be 
expected from Canton, through the kind affiftance of an ineſtimable cor- 


reſpondent. 


AccorRDING to a Chineſe writer, named LI Yaxs Pixe, the an- 
« cient characters uſed in his country were the outlines of viſible ob- 
| Bbz2 © jets» 
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© jets, carthly and celeſtial ; but as things merely intellectual could not 
© be expreſſed by thoſe figures, the grammarians of China contrived to 
© repreſent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 
the productions of nature: thus the idea of roughneſs and of rotundity, 
© of motion and reſt, were conveyed to the eye by ſigns repreſenting a 
mountain, the ſky, a river, and the earth; the figures of the ſun, the moon, 
© and the ſtars, differently combined, ſtood for ſmoothneſs and ſplendor, 
© for any thing artfully wrought, or woven with delicate workmanſhip ; 
* extenſion, growth, increaſe, and many other qualities, were painted 
© in characters taken from the clouds, from the firmament, and from the 
* vegetable part of the creation; the different ways of moving, agility 
and flowneſs, idleneſs and diligence, were expreſſed by various inſects, 
© birds, fiſh, and quadrupeds. In this manner paſſions and ſenriments 
were traced by the pencil, and ideas not ſubje& to any ſenſe were 
* exhibited to the fight, until by degrees new combinations were 
invented, new expreflions added; the characters deviated imperceptibly 
* clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the higheſt degree.” 


Is this language, ſo ancient and ſo wonderfully compoſed, are a mul- 
ritude of books, abounding in uſeful as well as agreeable knowledge ; 
but the higheſt claſs conſiſts of Five works; one of which at leaſt every 
Chineſe who aſpires to literary honours muſt read again and again, until he 
poſſeſſes it perfectly. 


Taz ff is purely Hiforical, containing annals of the empire from the 
two- thouſand-three hundred-thirty-ſeventh year before Cazisr : it is entitled 


Suu Kine, and a verſion of it has been publiſhed in France; to which 
country 


tions. We may ſmile, if we pleaſe, at the levity of the French, as they laugh 


deſerves to be ſet down at length: © Why, my ſons, do you not ſtudy 
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country we are indebted for the moſt authentic and moſt valuable ſpeci- 
mens of Chineſe hiſtory and literature, from the compoſitions which 
preceded thoſe of Homer to the poetical works of the preſent Emperor, 
who ſeems to be a man of the brighteſt genius and the moſt amiable affec- 


without ſcruple at our ſeriouſneſs ; but let us not fo far undervalue our 
rivals in arts and in arms as to deny them their juſt commendation, or to 
relax our efforts in that noble ſtruggle, by which alone we can preſerve our 
Own Eminence. 


Tux Second Claſſical work of the Chineſe contains three hundred Odes, 
or ſhort Poems, in praiſe of ancient ſovereigns and legiſlators, or 
deſcriptive of ancient manners, and recommending an imitation of them 
in the diſcharge of all public and domeſtic duties: they abound in wiſe 
maxims and excellent precepts; their whole doctrine, according to 
Cun-fu-ifu, in the Lux vu, or Moral Diſcourſes, © being reducible to 
this grand rule, that we ſhould not even entertain a thought of any 
thing baſe or culpable ;* but the copies of the Sar Kine, for that is 
the title of the book, are ſuppoſed to have been much disfigured fince 
the time of that great philoſopher, by ſpurious paſſages and exception- 
able interpulations ; and the ſtyle of the Poems is in ſome parts too 
metaphorical, while the brevity of other parts renders them obſcure ; 
though many think even this obſcurity ſublime and venerable, like that of 
ancient cloyſters and temples, edding, as Mir rox expreſſes it, © 4 
dim religious light” There is another paſſage in the Lvꝰ ur which 


© the book of Odes? If we creep on the ground, if we lie uſeleſs and 
inglorious, thoſe poems will raiſe us to true glory: in them we ſee, 
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© as in a mirror, what may beſt become us, and what will be unbecom- 
ing; by their influence we ſhall be made ſocial, affable, benevolent; for, 
© as muſic combines ſounds in juſt melody, ſo the ancient poetry tem- 
© pers and compoſes our paſſions: the Odes teach us our duty to our 
© parents at home, and abroad to our prince; they inſtruct us alſo delight- 
© fully in the various productions of nature.” Haſt thou ſtudied,” aid the 
philoſopher to his fon Pzrv, the firſt of the three hundred Odes on 
the nuptials of Prince VE XV AN and the virtuous Tar Jix? He who 
© ſtudies them not, reſembles a man with his face againſt a wall, unable to 
© advance a ſtep in virtue and wiſdom.” Moſt of thoſe Odes are near three 
thouſand years old, and ſome, it we give credit to the Chineſe annals, con- 
fiderably older ; but others are ſomewhat more recent, having been com- 
poſed under the later Emperors of the third family, called Syzv. The work 
is printed in four volumes; and, towards the end of the frf, we find 
the Ode which CouvrI ET has accurately tranſlated at the beginning of 
the TA Hio, or Great Science, where it is finely amplified by the phi- 
loſopher. I produce the original from the Sun Kixc itſelf, and from 
the book in which it is cited, together with a double verſion, one verbal 
and another metrical : the only method of doing juſtice to the poetical 
compoſitions of the Afatics. It is a panegyric on Vucv'x, Prince of Guey, 
in the province of Honang, who died, near a century old, in the thir- 
teenth year of the Emperor Pixcv ans, ſeven hundred and fifty-fix years 
before the birth of Car1sT, or one hundred and forty-eight, according to 
Sir Isaac NzwrTox, after the taking of Troy, fo that the Chineſe poet might 
have been contemporary with Hzs1o0D and Homes, or at leaſt muſt have 
written the Ode before the Iliad and Odyſſey were carried into Greece by 
Lrycurevs. : 


Tux 
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Tux verbal tranſlation of the thirty-two original characters is this: 
« Behold yon reach of the river Kt ; 


6 Ies green reeds how Juxuriant how Juxuriant! 


9. 11 12 


c Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ; 


6 Ae ever, 26 thn, of ivory, 


17 18 19 20 


: As a cutter, an. of gems. 

© O how elate and fagacious ! O how dauntiels and compoſed 
C How worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 

C We have a Prince adorned with virwes, 

6 Whom to the end of time we can not forget. 


THE PARAPHRASE: 
Behold, where yon blue riv'let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
And frolic in the gale : 


So ſhines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait; 
And ſweetly ſmil'd th'auſpicious day 
That rais'd him o'er our ſtate. 


As pliant hands in ſhapes reſin d 
Rich iv'ry carve and ſmoothe, 

His laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And ev'ry paſſion ſoothe. 
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As gems are taught by patient art 
In ſparkling ranks to beam, 
With manners thus he forms the heart, 


And ſpreads a gen'ral gleam. 


What ſoft, yet awful, dignity ! 
What meek, yet manly, grace ! 
What ſweetneſs dances in his eye, 

And bloſſoms in his face 


So ſhines our Prince! A ſky-born crowd 
Of virtues round him blaze: 
Ne'er ſhall Oblivion's murky cloud 


Tux prediction of the Poet has hitherto been accompliſhed ; but he 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the natives of regions fo 
remote from his own. 


. Ix the tenth leaf of the TA Ho, a beautiful compariſon is quoted from 
another Ode in the Sm Kine, which deſerves to be exhibited in the ſame 


* The peach tree, how fair | how graceful 
„le leaves, how blooming! how pleaſant! 
C Such is 4 bride when the enters her bridegroom's houſe 
+ And pays due attention to her whole family.” 
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The fimile may thus be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden's queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 
Its bloſſoms how divinely bright! 
So ſoftly ſmiles the blooming bride 
By love and conſcious Virtue led 
O'er her new manſion to preſide, 


And placid joys around her ſpread. 


The next leaf exhibits a compariſon of a different nature, rather ſublime 
than agreeable, and conveying rather cenſure than praiſe : 


o how horridly impends yon ſouthern mountaia 
hs rocks in how vat, how rude a heap | 


* Tofily thou fitteſt, O miniſter of YN 
All the people look up to thee with. dread. 


Which may be thus paraphraſed : 


See, where yon crag's imperious height 
The funny highland c-owns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent frowns. ! 


So ſcowls the Chief, whole will is law, 
_ Regardleſs of our ſtate; 
While millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to hate. 
Vel. II. Cc It 
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It was a very ancient practice in China to paint or engrave moral ſentences 
and approved verſes on veſſels in conſtant uſe; as the words REX RW Tarsee 
DatLy were inſcribed on the baſon of the emperor Taxe, and the poem of 
Kixx LONG, who is now on the throne, in praiſe of Tea, has been publiſhed 
on a ſet of porcelain cups; and, if the deſcription juſt cited of a ſelfiſh and in- 
ſolent ſtateſman were, in the ſame manner, conſtantly preſented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce ſome benefit to their ſubjects and to 
themſelves ; eſpecially if the comment of Tszx Tsv, who may be called the 
Xxxornox, as Cux Fu" Tsu' was the Socxares, and Meu Tsu the Plato, 
of China, were added to illuſtrate and enforce it. 


If the reſt of the three hundred Odes be ſimilar to the ſpecimens adduced by 
thoſe great moraliſts in their works, which the French have made public, 
I ſhould be very ſolicitous to procure our nation the honour of bringing to light 
the /econd Claſſical book of the Chineſe. The third, called Yzx1NG, or the 
book of Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, the Hermes of the 
Eaft, and conſiſting of right lines variouſly diſpoſed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moſt learned Mandarins ; and Cux Fu” Tsv” himſelf, who was prevented 
by death from accompliſhing his deſign of elucidating it was diſſatisſied 
with all the interpretations of the earlieſt commentators. As to the Ff#h, or 
Lix1, which that excellent man compiled from old monuments, it confiſts 
chiefly of the Chineſe ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties; but the 
fourth entitled Chuxs Cizv, or Spring and Autumn, by which the 
ſame incomparable writer meaned the fouriſhing ſtate of an Empire, un- 
der a virtuous monarch, and the fall of kingdoms, under bad governors ; 
muſt be an intereſting work in every nation. The powers, however, of 
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an individual are fo limited, and the field of knowledge is ſo vaſt, that I dare 
not promiſe. more, than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, a com- 
plete tranſlation of the Sur Kixe, together with an authentick abridgement 
of the Chineſe Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
ſome years ago in England, and who paſſed his firſt examinations with credit 
in his way to literary diſtinctions, but was afterwards allured from the purſuit 
of learning by a proſpe& of ſucceſs in trade, has favoured me with the Three 
Hundred Odes in the original, together with Lu's Yv”', a faithful verſion of , 
which was publiſhed at Paris near a century ago; but he ſeems to think, that 
it would require three or four years to complete a tranſlation of them; and 
Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the Chineſe, to whom he has acceſs, poſſes 
eiſure and perſeverance enough for ſuch a taſk ; yet he hopes, with the aſſiſtance 
of Waaxc Aroxe, to ſend me next ſeaſon ſome of the poems tranſlated into 
Engliſh. A little encouragement would induce this young Chineſe to viſit Didi, 
and ſome of his countrymen would perhaps, accompany him ; but, though 
conſiderable advantage to the public, as well as to letters, might be reaped from 
the knowledge and ingenuity of ſuch emigrants, yet we muſt wait for a time of 
greater national wealth and proſperity, before ſuch a meaturs can be formally 
recommended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 
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A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM A YOUNG CHINESE. 


SIR, 
I RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th March 1784, by Mr. 
Cox. I remember the pleaſure of dining with you in company with Capt. 
Braxt and Sir Jos nua RerxoLDs ; and I ſhall always remember the kind- 
neſs of my friends in Exglaud. 


The Chineſe book, Sni Kixe, that contains three hundred Poems, with re- 
marks thereon, and the work of Con: u-, and his grandſon, the Tai Ho, 
beg you will accept; but to tranſlate the work into Enghft will require a great 
deal of time; perhaps three or four years; and I am ſo much engaged in buſi- 
neſs, that I hope you will excuſe my not undertaking it. 


If you with for any books or other things from Canton, be ſo good as to let 
me know, and I will take particular care to obey your orders. 
Wiſhing you health, 
| Iam, SIR, 
Your moit b humble Servant, | 


WHANG ATONG. 


To Sir WILLIAM Jones. 


Dec. 10, 1784. 
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ARABIC TRILITERAL VERBS. 
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ADVERTISE MENT. 


XAMPLES of derivatives from Arabic Quadriliterals rarely occur in 
the Perſian language; and from the gth, 11th, 12th, and 13th Con- 
jugations of the Triliterals there are none to be met with. I have therefore 
confined my obſervations to the nine Conjugations included in the Table. And 
although particular ſenſes and uſes are aſſigned to each of theſe by Gramma- 
rians, (which may be ſeen in Mr. Richardſon's Gram. p. 65) it is at the fame 
time to be obſerved, that they are nevertheleſs frequently uſed in other ſenſes ; 
many of them retaining the ſimple fignification of the primitives : and that 
every root does not extend through every Conjugation ; but that ſome are uſed 
in one form ; many in ſeveral ; none in all. 


Theſe obſervations are applicable to the preſent ſubject; and the derivatives 
of ſuch Conjugations as are more frequently uſed in the Arabic ſeem alſo to be 
more frequently than any other introduced into the Perfian. 


Where no Example of any particular form is to be found in Golius and Me- 
ninſki I have left a blank in the Table, which may be filled up whenever any 
can be met with. 


With regard to the Examples which I have brought to illuſtrate the follow- 
ing Rules they are ſuch as came firſt to hand ; and one Example of an In- 


finicive or Participle is intended as a repreſentation of the Intinitives and Par- 
ticiples of every ſpecics and conjugation. To have attempted a complete ſyſtem 
ky. of 
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of examples would hare carried me far beyond the limits of wy preſent under- 
raking, 


OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 


I. Their Maſculine Singulars are uſed in the Perfian as ſubſtantives; and in 
every reſpect ſerve the ſame purpoſes, and are 2 ED: 


7. united by a conjunction, 


JAS! Jus! proſperity and 


ſplendor. 
8. rendered definite by af- 344 O. Ol the union that 


II. Their Maſculine Plurals are uſed in the Perfian as fubftantives ; and in 
every reſpect ſerre the ſame purpoſes, and are ſubject to the ſame rules of con- 
ſtruction as Subſtantives originally Perſian. 

Ex. 1. governing a ſub. fol. pgs SI the diſpoſitions of 
men. | 
2. agreeing 
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2. agreeing with an ad. fol. $3 Jos! good actions. 
3. agreeing with a part. pad. fol. he the qualifications 


L 


III. Their Feminine Singulars are uſed in the Perfian as Subſtantives ; and 
in every reſpe& ſerve the ſame purpoſes, and are ſubje& to the ſame rules of 
conſtruction as Subſtantives originally Perſian. 


Ex. 1. nominatives to verbs, 


ſion. 


2. governing a ſubſtantive following, CL, I. U. the buſineſs of 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are uſed in the Perſian as ſubſtantives; and in 
every reſpect ſerve the ſame purpoſes, and are ſubje& to the ſame rules of con · 
traction, as Subſtantives originally Perſian. 


Ex. 1. governing a ſub. fol. „ the civilities of 
| a fri ] 

2. agrecing with an ad. fol. ASS =Nelns public affairs. 

3. agreeing with a part. paſ. fol. 144, ial the ſaid burthens. 


v. The Infinitives of the firſt Conjugation of Tranſitive Verbs are regularly 
of the form exhibited in the Table. But thoſe of Intranfitives are reducible to no 


proper 
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proper rule without innumerable exceptions. Grammarians make of them in all 
thirty-two different forms, which may be ſeen in Mr. Richardſon's Grammar, p. 
92 : but for theſe irregularities he juſtly obſerves that a dictionary is the only pro- 


the Perſian as Subſtantives. 


Ex. governing another ſub. fol. — anival of the letter, 
&c. . 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 


I. Their Maſculine Singulars are uſed in the Perſian as Participles, as Subſtan- 
tives, and as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as participles with a verb fol. AL, 9 


e; O be ſhining and blazing. 
2, 2, as fu. governing another ab. fo. 4. N governor of the city 


S — cauſing gladneſs —the 


| cauſe of gladneſs. 
SUES ot . compoſing this book 
the author of this book. 
. 8 its ng — 
| ---follower of the no- 
ble law. 
3. as an ad. qualifying a ſub. an able man. 
4. ſollowing another ſub. ſignifying 


the ſame thing, Su S God the creator: 


5. agreeing 
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5. agreeing with an ad. fol. Lo Jools a good agent. 


6. agreeing with a part. paſ. fol. Q. S- abſolute judge. 

7. governed by a verb, V he put the murderer 
to death. 

8. nominatives to verbs, o. Alike lover be fincere. 
9. a 


II. Their Maſculine perſect Plurals are uſed in the Perſian as Subſtantives, 
in the form of the oblique caſe which terminates in ( · But they do not ſeem 
to be uſed in the form of the nominative which terminates in (yg. 

Ex. 1. governed by a ſub. going 
before, 


Do e knowledge of the 
moderns and ancients. 
G = the ſc of the faithful. 


III. Their Maſculine imperfe& Plurals are uſed in the Perſian as Subſtantives. 


Ex. 1. governing a ſub. fol. Oe officer of the preſent 
and future. 
2. agreeing with an ad. fol. £295 yu D> JE the newand old agents. 


IV. Their Feminine Singulars are uſed in the Perſian as Participles, as Sub- 
ſtantives, and as Adjectives. | 
Ex. 1. as a part. act. with a verb fol. Gul akon the is program. 


2. as a ſub. governing another fol. II. a,OL, queen of the empire. 
Vor. II. D d 3. as 
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V. Their Feminine perfect Plurals are uſed in the Perſian as Subſtantives 
expreſſing things without life. 
Ex. 1. governing a fub. fol. oy) wal, the incidents of time. 
2. agreeing with an ad. fol. S lz unſoreſeen events. 


$a 


Of ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


I. Their Maſculine Singulars are uſed in the Perſian as Participles Paſfive, 
as ubſtantives, and as Adjecti ves. 


Ex. 1. a5 a part. pet d- o e fum of my defire 


2. as a fub. governing 


another fol. it. A . — o Imakeittheperception 
(i. e. the thing perceiv- 
ed) of yourenlightene& 
foul; 1. e. I repreſent 


it, &c. 
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N deſired) of the ſouls. 


3. as an ad. qualifying a ſub. going 


4. joined with another ſub. by a 
conjunction, intention and deſign. 


5. governed by verbs, 0.10 FL Jax! iN make the people glad. 
6. nominatives to verbs, Og4.,9l O. cheir intention wasthis. 


IT. Their Maſculine perſect Plural does not ſeem to be uſed in the Perſian, 
either in the form of the nominative or the oblique caſe. 

III. Their Feminine Singulars are uſed in the Perfian as Subſtantives, and as 
Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a ſub. governing another fol. it, 03-045 429 mybeloved, i. e. thebe- 
loved of me. 


2. as a ſub. agreeing with a part. i 
3. as an ad. agreeing with a fub. 
going before, „ lz reſpetted mother. 


IV. Their Feminine perſect Plurals are uſed in the Perſian as Subſtantives, 
to expreſs things without life. 
Ex. 1. governing a ſub. ſol. ot + Se demands of that 
friend. 
2. agreeing with an ad. fol. nein. 
Dd 2 V. The 
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v. The Acre and Paſſive Participles of Tranſitire verbs form, with a ſol- 
lowing ſubſtantive having the Article I prefixed to it, compounds correſpond - 
ing to that of (S, which are uſed in the. Perfian as Subſtantives, and 
as Adjectives. 


Ex. 1. as a ſub. a nominative 


to the verb, Lu evades a decifion. 
2. as an ad.qualifying a ſub. than ens a perſon deſerving re- 
* - ſpect. 
Sr a pen, cut ſhort in the 
point. 


Of ARABIC ADJECTIVES rnb, PARTICIPLES. 


Ms | - OA A? - - 


I. The forms 2 Cao Lo repreſent three ſpecies of Arabic words 
which are derived from Intranfitive verbs ; and called by Arabic Grammarians, 


Adjectives reſembling Participles. The Singulars of theſe forms are uſed in the 
Perfian both as Adjectives and Subftantives. 
Ex. 1. as a ſub. qualified by the 


pronoun dem. d that reſpectable perſon. 
2. with a verb. be is wicked. 
3. as an ad. qualifying a ſub. A an old friend. 


u. Their Plurals are uſcd in the Perfien as Subfiantives. 


Ex. 1. governing a ſub. fol. ue lde learned men of 
| $ Greece. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. O SL 4 noblemen of integrity. 
III. Theſe 
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V. Theſe three forms of Adjectives reſembling Participles, form, with a 
followiag Subſtantive having the Article JI prefixed to it, compounds cor- 
reſponding to that of (N. which are uſed in the Perſian both as Sub- 
ſtantives and AdjeQtives. 

Ex. 1. as a ſub. qualified by the | 
pro. demonſt. 10 ©) chat beauty. 
. that old ſervant. 


3. as a fub. qualificd by 
an ad. fol. . eee fd old fervant. 


3. as an ad. qualifying a ſub. 
going before, man of long ſervice. 


Of PARTICIPLES expreſſing the ſenſe of their PRIMITIVES in a ftronger 
ö degree. 
S- 8 p< at be 2 29 >, 


I. The forms u La. ja ve Participles which expreſs 
the ſenſe of their primitives in a ſtronger degree ; and are ſometimes uſed in the 
Perfian as Adjectives. 
Ex. 1. agreeing with a fub. going before, als 3, gal a poiſonous medicine. 
2 agrecing with a verb fol. be is full of patience, 
s de form of a Participle expreſſing the ſenſe of the primitive in 
a leſs degree; but it does not ſeem to be uſed in the Perſian. 


Of ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. The Arabic Noun of time and place are frequently employed in the 

Perſian ; and the following lift exhibits the forms of ſuch as are derived from 
the firſt Conjugations of the different ſpecies of Triliterals. 


CON. 
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CONJUGATION iſt. 


FROM 


(I. ? XC; the tis acid tes of writing, 


„ „ 


II n place of reſt, reſidence, 

1 U place of ſafety, 

V. Ik the place and time of beginning, 
VI. 


YI” 0- 


place, opportunity, 
de place and time of ſtanding, 
e the place or object of deſire, 
de place and time of ſelling, 


O Pr 


A 
due time of coming arrival, 
XVII. . the place of looking, beholding, 


XIX. " the place of power—and thus Lord, 
a Maſter, &c. . 
XXI. -d interval 
XXII. the time and place of living, 

m. SLU place of habitation refuge, TY 
To expreſs the place more particularly, 3 is ſometimes added 
to the common form as 5 4X a burning place. 


NOUNS of TIME and PLACE from TRILITERALS. 


II. The 
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II. The Noun of time and place from the derivative Conjugations is exactly 
the ſame with the Participle Paſſive ; and is alſo uſed in the Perſian. 


Ex. 1. a part. Paſſive from the 10th 
conjugation, CO gy depofited—alſo a place 
of depoſit. 


III. The Perſian language has terms proper to itſelf for expreſſing the In- 
ſtrument of Action; it does not however reject the uſe of the Arabic Inſtru- 


FS 2 


mental Noun which is repreſented by the forms. „Ul Jake or ak 


Ex. 1. governing another 
fub. fol. 


ohen be weighed in ſeale of 
reaſon. 


— * the keyof his intention. 
IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of things, are introduced into 
the Perſian at pleaſure. 


* L. Mecca, (r the eye, en. An an anceſtor, 
C. &c. 


Of ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 


I. Beſides the Arabic Participles which we have already obſerved are uſed as 
Adjectives, there is alfo a plentiful ſource of real Adjectives formed by affixing 
CS to Tabllagarres of almaEt crery denomination, which are freely introduced 
into the Perfian. 


Ex, 
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Ex. Cond! humane, CS! UI carthly, . Egyptian, &c. &c. 


II. The Maſculine Singulars of Arabic Superlatives are uſed in the Perfian 
both as Subſtantives and Adjectives. 


Lx. 1. as a ſub. governing another fol. it, (.,Ls l the moſt fortunate of 
times. 


2. as an ad. qualifying a ſub. 
going before, ann] 5430 at a moſt lucky time. 


III. The Maſculine Plurals of Arabic Superlatives are uſed in the Perſian 
both as Subſtantives and Adjectives. 


Ex. I. as a ſub. governing another fol. it, ; Ul the great men of the 
age. 


2. as an ad. qualifying a ſub. 
going before, Al wolz"l moſt illuſtrious perſon- 
4 


IV. The Feminine Singulars of Arabic Superlatives are uſcd in the Perfian 
as Adjectives. | 


Ex. 1. qualifying a ſub. going before, Cri peoſperity moſt great. 
V. Arabic Ordinal Numbers are uſed in the Perſian as AdjeCtives. 


Ex. 1. qualifying a fub. going before, 


of 
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Or ru ForM or Aranric WorDs WHEN USED ix THE PERSIAN. 


duced into the Perfian in the form of the nominative, which throws away from 
the laſt letter every ſpecies of Nunnation (, or ſhort vowel (=), which they 
may poſſeſs as Arabic words, and remain without motion ; but, when their con- 
ſtruction in the Perfian requires them to aſſume the termination of another caſe, 
they receive it in the ſame manner as if they were originally Perfian words ; 
with the following exceptions : 


1ſt. When an Arabic word terminating in (g, that muſt be pro- 
nounced as | ®, becomes the firſt Subſtantive in conſtruction with another 


Subſtantive following it, (g is actually changed into |, to which ſhort 
CC (_) is afterwards affixed, to ſhew the conſtruction. 


— becemes (14,3 as alk CCA,5 the pe- 
tition of interceſſion, and fo alſo . C - &c. 


2d. Feminine Arabic Subſtantives terminating in b, when introduced 
into the Perſian, change 5, ſometimes into z, and ſometimes into c- 
Ex. M friendſhip, being found written by the ſame author A 


3d. Feminine Arabic AdjeAtives and Participles terminating in 8, 
when introduced into the Perſian, always change 5 into 3. 


* See Richardſon's Arabic Gram. p. 109, Canon III. 


Vor. II. Ee 
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Ex. &.a)ls. pure, is always written all as aualls pure 
Frendth; 
a Aid. BO nating i= 20 dibough + 
ſaid. | 
Stk. When an Arabic Infinitive is uſed in the Perſian language as an 
adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic accuſative without any 
change. 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


I. Arabic Adverbs, Prepoſitions, and Conjunctions ſeem to be introduced 
into the Perfian lnnguage at pleaſure. Of theſe Mr. Richardſon has made a very 
uſeful collection in his chapter of ſeparate Particles, to which I beg leave to re- 
fer; obſerving at the ſame time, that a knowledge of ſuch, as are moſt frequently 
employed, will cafily be acquired from experience without any particular in- 
ſtructions. | 


? 


Of ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 


I. The manner in which different Arabic parts of ſpeech are employed to form a 
variety of compounded words made uſe of in the Perſian is well expreſſed by Sir 
William Jones, in his Perſian Grammar; and, with reſpect to phraſes purely 


Arabic 
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Arabic, and whole ſentences, which are oſten met with in Perſian authors, they 


require a perſect knowledge of the Arabic language, and do not belong to this 
place. | 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINITIVES, 
PARTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, AND ADJECTIVES. 


I. In the Perfian language, when Arabic Adjectives or Participles are made 
uſe of to qualify Arabic or Perfian Subſtantives Singular, they agree with them 
in Gender and Number. 


Ex. 1. an Arabic ſub. maſc. qualified | 

by an Arabic part. paſſ. maſc. 2K. CASE the faid lover. 
2. an Arabic ſub. fem. qualified by 
an Arabic part. paſſ. fem. L lz reſpecded mother 
3. a Perſian ſub. maſc. qualiſied by 1. 

4. a Perſian ſub. ſem. qualified by 
an Arabic adj. fem. 727 dear ſiſter. 


II. When Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made uſe of to qualify Ara- 
bie Subſtantives Maſculine and Plural; they remain in the Maſculine Sin- 
Ex. 1. an Arab. ſub. maſc. plur. with 
2. a Perſ. ſub. maſc. plur. with an 3 | 
| Arab. part. maſc. ſing. & bol the faid brethren. 
Oy Ee2 III. 
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III. When Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made uſe of to qualify Arabie 
or Perfian Subftantives Feminine and Plural, they are put in the Feminine 
Singular ; and often, though not ſo properly, in the Maſculine Singular. 


Ex. 1. An Arabic fub. fem. 
plur. with Arabic part. 


. che ſaid burthens. 
2. A Perſian ſubſt. femin. 


ſing. both fem. and maſc. 5.04.4 45 4494. (cy, accompliſhed women. 


TV. An Arabic Subſtantive, in the Perſian, is often rendered definite 
by a following Arabic AdjeQtive or Participle having the article ,)| pre- 
fixed. 


Ex. a fub. with a part. pal. e prophet cle, 


For an account of the Genders of Arabic Words, and of their perfect and 
imperfe& Plurals, I muſt again refer to Mr. Richardſon's Arabic Grammar ; and 
to that of Exyzx1vs, where the latter ſubject is treated at ftill greater length. 


OP THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ARABIC INTO THE LANGUAGE 
OF HINDOSTAN. 


I. All the different ſpecies of Infinitives, Participles, Subſtantives and Adjec- 
tives which we have enumerated ; and all compounds formed by Arabic and Per- 


Aan 
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„an words, are introduced into the language of Hindeffen, in the ſame form, for 
the ſame purpoſes, and with the ſame freedom as in the Perfian : ſubmitting 
themſelves to the different rules of regimen and concord, that are peculiar to 
that language ; in the ſame manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. Arabic Adverbs, Prepoſitions, and Conjunctions are alſo uſed in the language 
of Hindeftan ; but I think lefs frequently than in the Perfan. 


XV. 
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ON THE ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS OF THE HINDUS.;s 
By Samut. Davrs, Esa. 


Bhigalpur, 15th Feb. 1789. 
FF is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the Aſtronomy of the 

Hindus may lead to much curious information, befides what relates merely 
to the ſcience itſelf ; and that attempts to aſcertain the Chronology of this 
ancient nation will, as they have hitherto done, prove unfatisfatory, unleſs aſ- 
fiſtance be derived from fuch reſearches. 


The following communication is not expected to contribute towards ſo defir- 
able a purpoſe ; but, with all its ĩimperfections, it may have the uſcful effect 
of awakening the attention of others in this country, who are better qualified 
for ſuch inveſtigations, and of inciting them to purſue the ſame object more 
ſucceſsfully, by ſhowing that numerous treatiſes in Sanſerit on Aſtronomy are 
procurable, and the Brahmens are extremely willing ro explain them. As an en- 
couragement to thoſe, who may be inclined to amuſe themſelves in this way, 
I can farther venture to declare, from the experience I have had, that Sanſcrit 
books in this ſcience are more eafily tranſlated than almoſt any others, when 
once the technical terms are underſtood, the !ubjet of them admitting neither 
of metaphyſical reaſoning, nor of metaphor, but being delivered in plain terms, 
and generally illuſtrated with examples in practice, the meaning may be well 
enough made out, by the help of a Pandit, through the medium of the Porfian 
or the Hindi language. | | 8 


Moreover 
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Moreover it does not appear, that ſkill in the abſtruſe parts of modern mathe- 
maticks is indiſpenſably neceſſary, but that, with as much knowledge of geome- 
try and the circles of the ſphere as it may be ſuppoſed, moſt of the members of 
this ſociety poſſeſs, a conſiderable progreſs, might be made in revealing many 
intereſting particulars, which at preſent lie hid to Exropeans in the Jy6:;fh, or 


The prediction of eclipſes and other phenomena, publiſhed in the Hindu 
Patra or Almanack, excited my curioſity long ago, to know by what means it 
was effected; but it was not until lately that I had any means of gratification : 
I had before this been inclined to think with many others, that the Brdhmens 
poſſeſs no more knowledge in aſtronomy than they have derived from their an- 
ceſtors in tables ready calculated to their hands, and that few traces of the prin- 
ciples of the ſcience could be found among them; but conſulting ſome Sanjcrit 
books, I was induced to alter my opinion. To ſatisfy myſelf on this ſubject, I 
will happen in next November ; the particulars of which proceſs, although 
in ſome meaſure intereſting, were not ſufficient for my purpoſe, as it yet 
remained to be learnt, on what grounds ſome tables uſed in it were con- 
ſtrated ; and for this information I was referred to the Surya Siddhdnta, 
an original treatiſe, and reputed a divine revelation. For a copy of the 
Sifrya Siddhinta I am indebted to Sir Ron zur Cnannzas, who procur- 
ed it among other books at Benares ; but the obſcurity of many technical 
terms made it ſometimes difficult to be underſtood even by the Pandit 
I employed, who was by no means deeply verſed in the ſcience he pro- 
felled. By his diligence and through the obliging affiftance of Mr. 
Duxcan at Benares, who procured for me the Tic4 or commentary, this 
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difficulty was at length ſurmounted ; and a computation of the above-men- 
tioned eclipſe, not merely on the principles, but ftriftly by the rules of the 
Siryd Siddhints, is what I propoſe now to preſent you with, after ſuch pre- 
liminary obſervations as may be neceſſary to make it intelligible. 


Isvrrosz it ſufficiently well known, that the Hindu diviſion of the eclip- 
tic into figns, degrees, &c. is the ſame as ours; that their aſtronomical year 
is ſydereal, or containing that ſpace of time in which the ſun, departing from 
a ſtar, returns to the ſame ; that it commences on the inſtant of his entering 
the ſign Aries, or rather the Hindu conſtellation Me chat each aſtro- 
nomical month contains as many even days and fraftional parts as he ſtays 
in each fign ; and that the civil differs from the aſtronomical account of 
time only in rejecting thoſe fractions, and beginning the year and month at 
ſan-riſe, inſtead of the intermediate inſtant of the artificial day or night. 
Hence ariſes the unequal portion of time affigned to each month, dependent 
on the ſituation of the ſun's apſis, and the diſtance of the vernal equino&ial 
colure from the beginning of Mg in the Hindu ſphere ; and by theſe means 
they avoid thoſe errors which Europeans, from a different method of adjuſt- 
ing their calendar by intercalary days, have been ſubject to. An explana- 
tion of theſe matters would lead me beyond my preſent intention, which is 
to give a general account only of the method by which the Hindus compute 
eclipſes, and thereby to ſhow that a late Frezch author was too haſty in aſ- 
TY 0 STE EE CE 


APA 
There were formerly only twenty - ſeven Nacſiamat: a 28th (Ablijir) has been ſince added, 
taken out of the 21ſt and 22d, named Uttardfidra and S. Theſe three in their order 


comprehend 10?, 5% and 117 40 of the zodiac: the reſt comprehend 13* 20 each. 
Vor. II. Ff | matical 
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matical verſes , &c. So far are they from deſerving the reproach of 
ignorance, which Monſ. SonxzrAar has implied, that on inquiry, I be- 
lieve, the Hindu ſcience of aſtronomy will be found as well known now as it 
ever was among them, although, perhaps, not ſo generally, by reaſon of the 
little encouragement men of ſcience at preſent meet with, compared with 


Ir has been common with aſtronomers to fix on ſome epoch, from 
which, as from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; and the an- 
cient Hindus choſe that point of time counted back, when, according to 
their motions as they had determined them, they muſt have been in con- 
junction in the beginning of M, or Aries, and coeval with which cir- 
cumſtance they ſuppoſed the creation. This, as it concerned the planets 
only, would. have produced a moderate term. of years, compared with the 
enormous antiquity that will be hereafter ſtated ; but, having diſcovered 
a flow motion of the nodes and apſides alſo, and taken it into the com- 
putation,. they found. it would require a length of time correſponding. 
wich 1955884890 years now expired, when they: were ſo fituated, and 
2364115110 years more before they would return to the ſame fituation 
again,. forming together the grand anomaliſtic period denominated a Calpa, 
and fancifully aſſigned as the day of Bu auma'. The Calpa they divided into 
Manwanteras, and greater and leſſer Yugas. The uſe of the Manwantera 
is not ſtated in the Sia Siddhinta ; but that of the Mak, or greater Yug, 
is ſufficiently evident, as being an anomaliſtic period of the ſun and moon, 
at the end of which the latter, with her apogee and aſcending node, is found 
together with the ſun in the firſt of Aries; the planets alſo deviating from 


- 


+ See the tranſlation of Non. Sonnznar's Voyage. 


MY chat 
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that point only as much as is their latitude and the difference bemeca their | 
:mean and true anomaly. 


Taxsx cycles being fo conſtructed as to contain a certain number of 
mean ſolar days, and the Hindu ſyſtem aſſuming that at the creation, when 
point Laucd through the centre of the earth, would, if continued, have 
paſſed through the centres of the fun and planets to the firſt ſtar in Aries; 
their mean longitude for any propoſed time afterwards may be computed by 
proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the num- 
ber of days compoſing it, fo are the days given to its motion in that time; 
and, the even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, ſhows its mean 
longitude at midnight under their firſt meridian of Lancs : for places eaſt or 
wet of that meridian a proportional allowance is made for the difference of - 
longitude on the earth's ſurface, called in Sanſcrit the Deſaniara. The po- 
fitions of the apſides and nodes are computed in the ſame manner, and the 
equation of the mean to the true place, determined on principles which will 
be hercafter mentioned. 


The diviſion of the Maha Yug into the Satya, Trets, Dwipar, and Cali 
ages, does not appear from the Sirya Siddhd4nta to anſwer any practical aſtro- 
nomical purpoſe, but to have been formed on ideas fimilar to the golden, 
fiber, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. Their origin has however been 
aſcribed to the preceſſion of the equinoxes by thoſe who will of courſe refer 
the Manwantera and Calps to the ſame foundation: either way the latter will 
be found anomaliſtic, as has been deſcribed, it I rightly underſtand the fol- 
lowing paſſage in the firſt ſection of the Sirya Siddhinta, the tranſlation of 
which is, I believe, here correQly given. | . 


Ff 2 „% Tinu 
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« Tins, of the denomination Marta *, is eſtimated by reſpi- 
<« rations; fix reſpirations make a Ficala, fixty Ficalis a Dands, ſixty 
„ Dandus a Nacſhatra day, and thirty Nacfhlatra days a Nachhatra 
4 month. The Sivan month is that contained between thirty ſucceſſive 
« rifings of S4rye, and varies in its length according to the Lagna Bluje. 
Thirty Tit his compole the Chindra month. The Saxre month is 
<« that in which the ſun deſcribes one fign of the zodiac, and his paſ- 
« ſage through the twelve figns is one year, and one of thoſe years is a 
« Deva day, ur day of the Gods. When it is day at Fa Þ, it is night 
« with the Gops ; and when it is day with the Gops, it is night at furs. 
« Sixty of the Diva days, multiplied by fix, give the Dive yeat ; and 
« twelve hundred of the Deve years form the aggregate of the four 
Ras. To determine the Saum years contained in this aggregate, 
« write down the following numbers, 4, 3, 2, which multiply by 10,000; 
the product 43 20000 is the aggregate, or Mala Yugo, including the Sandhi 
«. and Sandhyanſa }. This is divided into four Vagus, by reaſon of the 
« different proportions of Virtus prevailing on earth, in the following man- 
<« ner. Divide the aggregate 4320000: by 10, and multiply the quotient by 
four for the Satye Yug, by three for the Treta, by two for the Dwdpar, and 


—e 


* This is mean ſydereal time: A Na or ſydereal day, is the time in which the earth 
makes a turn upon its axis, or, according to the Hindu, in which the ſtars make one complete 
revolution. Fhis is fliorter than the Su or folar day, which varies in its length according 
to the Ls Naja or right aſcenſion, and alſo from the ſun's unequal motion in the ecliptic ; 


for both which circumſtances the leis have hate „7 „„ 


culation of the eclipſe. 


+ Ajura, the ſouth pole, the habitation: of the Ar Lice, or Demons, with whom the 
Deuat, who reſide at Saxcrs, the north pole, wage eternal war. 

t Saudi and Saudiyanſa, the morning and. evening twilight. The proper words, I be- 
lieve, are Sazd'ya and Saudhydn/a.. « by 


3 „„ PIO nm ge pram Pr — — "= 
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begun; and fix Manwanteras, including the Sandi, are expired. The 
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«« by one for the Cali Tag. Divide either of the Yugs by fix for its 
« Sandki and Sondhyanſa. Seventy-one Yugs make a Manwenters ; and 
<« at the cloſe of each Manwanters there is a Sandi equal to the Satya 
<« Yug, during which there is an univerſal deluge. Fourteen Mamwanteras, 
« including the Sandki, compoſe a Calpe, and at the commencement of 
« each Calpa there is a Sandi equal to the Satya Fug, or 1,728,000 Saura 
« years. A Calpe is therefore equal to 1,000 Mahi Yugs. One Calpa is 
« a day with BRauMa', and his night is of the ſame length ; and the pe- 
« riod of his life is 100 of his years. One half of the tern of Bu AnNA = 
4c life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the remainder the firſt Calpe is 


« ſeventh Manwantera, into which we are now advanced, is named Farvafwa- 
& 4: of this Manwanters twenty-ſeven Mahi Tags are clapſed, and we 
<< are now in the Satya H of the twenty-cighth, which Satya Tu conſiſts 
% of 1,728,000 Sarre years. The whole amount of years expired from 
the beginning of the Caſpe® to the preſent time, may hence be com- 


* ConſtruQion of the Caſte. Computation of the period clapſed of the 
Tears. ages at the end of the laſt Saya age, when 


_ p 432000 the Sc Kull is ſuppoſed to have been 
PETS 3 written. 
4 X 2 == $640cc 
10 | [Years. 
Tres . 5 Sandbi at the beginning of the Calpe, -- 1728000 
X 3 == 12960006 Marwanteras, 6Pr——— X 6 == 1650688000 
0 27 Mabe Tg: of the th 
2 0 8 — Manwantera, or 4320900 X 27 1166 
10 I , Age of the 28th Maha TF. = 1728000 
8 N 9 —— 
Manwantera, - - espace 
With a Saxdbi, equal to the Satya Yug,- 1728000 
308448000 | 
140 
Calpa, - - - - 4318272000 
With a Sandbi equal tothe Satya Tug 1728 
Whole duration of a Ca/pa - - — 
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<«-pated;; but from the number of years ſo found muſt be made a deduc- 
<« tion of one hundred times four hundred and ſeventy-four divine years, 
cc or of that product multiplied by three hundred and ſixty for human years, 
dc that being the term of Branma”s employment in the creation; 
<< after which the planetary motions commenced. 


% S1xTY Ficalas make one Cali, fixty Calas one Bhdga, thirty Bhdgas 
« one Rf, and there are twelve Riffs in the Bhagana v. 


« .+ In one Yug, Skrya, Budha, and Sucre perform 432,0000 Madhyama 
« revolutions through the zodiac. Mangala, Frihafſpati, and Sani make 
<< the ' fame number of S/ghra revolutions through it; Chandra makes 
40 57,753,336 f Madhyama' revolutions; Mangala 2,296,832 Madhyams re- 
« yolutions; Budha's Sighras are 17,937,060; Frihaſpati'is Madhyamas 
„ 364,220; Sucra's Sighras 7,022,376; Sani's Madhyamas are 146,568. 
„The Chandrochcha revolutions are 488,203 ; the retrograde revolutions 
& of the Chandrapdta are 232,238. 


« The time contained between fun-riſe and fun-riſe is the Bhimi dun 
* day : the number of thoſe days contained in a Yug is 1,577,917,828F. The 


* The divifion of the Blagane, or zodiac, into ſigns, degrees, &c. 

+ She the Sun ; Buala, Mercury; Sucra, Venus; Mangala, Mars; Yrikaſpati, Jupiter ; Sni, 
Saturn; Clandb a, the Moon; the Chandra Uchcha, or Chandrichcha, the Moon's apogee ; Chandra 
Pita, the Moon's aſcending node. The Madhyama revolutions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
and the Sighra revolutions of Venus and Mercury, anſwer to their revolutions about the fun. 


15779217828 D. D. 
157753336 — 4320000 53433336 lunar months, or lunations in a Vag; and = 29 31 


1 D. K M. 4. 53433336 


50, 6 Kc. in each mean lunation, or in Engliſh time 29 . 12. 44. 2. 47. 36. 53433336— 
51840000 = 1593336 Aali or intercalary lunar months in 4320000 ſolar ſydereal years. 
1577917828 


$ = 365. 15. 31. $1. 24. diurnal revolutions of the Sun, the length of the Hinds 
4 ; . = * 
year. 


«© number 
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number of Nagſtatra days 1582237828 +; of Chindra days 1603000080 ;* 
* of Aali months 1593336; of G Ti/his 25082252; of Saura 
* months 51340000. From either of the planets Nagſtatra days deduct 
„% the number of its revolutions, the remainder will be the number of its 
« S$4van days contained in a Tag. The difference between the number 
« of the revolutions of Sirya and Chandra gives the number of Chindra 
* months; and the difference between the Sura months and Chindra months 


1582237828 


+ = 366. 15. 31. 31. 24. diurnal revolutions- of the ſtars in- one year. 
4320000 


1577917828. 


— 27. 19. 18. 1. 37. Kc. The Moon's periodical month. The 1603000080 
57753336 


Chindra, or lunar days, called alſo Tirhs, are each one-thirtieth part of the moon's ſynodical 
month or relative period, and vary in length according to the inequality of her motion from 
the ſun. The Chaye Tir his and Ali, or intercalary lunar months, are ſufficiently evident. 
The fun and planets preſide alternately over the days of the week, which are named ac- 
cordingly. The firſt day after the creation was Ravivar, or Sandoy : it began at midnight, under 
the meridian of Lancs ; and the Rawuer of the Hindus correſponds with our Sunday. The fun 
and planets in the fame manner govern the years: > 
years. Dan1s.'s propheſy is ſuppoſed to mean weeks of years. 

The Hiads cycle of 60, ſuppoſed by fome to be the-Chaldean 36e is referred to the planet 
Jupiter: one of theſe years is equal to the time in which by his mean motion, he (Yi 

« advances one degree in his orbit“ (Commentary on the Sirya Siddhdzta.) This cycle is, 
I believe, wholly applied to aſtrology. Neither this cycle of 60 nor the Pitr?s day are men- 
tioned in this part of the Sirya Siddhdnta, where they might be expected to occur: perhaps on 
inquiry there may be found ſome reaſon for ſuppoſing them both of a later invention. The 
% Pitris inhabit behind Chandra, and their mid-day happens when Chandra. is in conjunction with 
« Szrya, and their midnight when Chandra is in oppoſition to Sima; their morning, or ſunriſe, . 
«-;s at the end of half the Crifize Pacha, and their ſunſet at the end of half the S Pacha : 
« this is declared in the Sacatye Saxkita. Their names are Agui, Suti, &c. their day and night 
« are therefore together equal to one Chanda month.“ (Commentary). Hence it appears, 
the Hindus have obſerved that the moon revolves once on her axis in a lunar month, and con- 
ſequently has the ſame fide always oppoſed to the earth. They have alſo noticed the difference 
of her apparent magnitude in the horizon and. on the meridian, and endeavour to explain the 
— WE CO , WET Or TACO 
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«4 gives the number of ali months. Deduct the Sdvar days from the 
« Chindra days, the remainder will be the number of Ti hi Chhayas. The 
« number of Adh; months, Thi Chhayes, Nachatra, Chindra, and Sivan 
« days, multiplied ſeverally by 1000, gives the number of each contained 
in a Calpe. 


46 Tux number of Mandichcha revolutions, which revolutions are direct, 
« or according to the order of the figns contained in a Calpa, is of 
« f 387; of Mangals 204; of Budha 368; of FYrikhaſpati goo; ot 
« Sera 535 ; of Sans 39. 


« Tn number of revolutions of the Paas, which revolutions are re- 
4 trograde, or contrary to the order of the figns contained in a Calpe, 
« is of Mangals 214; of Budha 488; of Frikaſpati 174 ; of Sucra goz ; 
te of Sn 662. The Pita and Uchcha of Chandra are already men- 
4 tioned.” | 


Ir muſt be obſerved, that, although the planetary motions as above de- 
termined might have ſerved for computations in the time of Mer a, the 
author of the Sirya Siddhdnia, yet for many years paſt they have not 
been found to agree with the obſerved places in the heavens in every in- 
ſtance, and that correftions have accordingly been introduced by increaſ- 
ing or reducing thoſe numbers. Thus the motions of the moon's apogee 
and node are now increaſed in computations of their places by the ad- 
dition of four revolutions each in a Yug, to their reſpective numbers above 
given. The nature of theſe correftions, denominated in Sanſerit Bija, 
is explained in a paſſage of the Tic#, or Commentary on the Sur Sid- 
dhints, wherein is maintained the priority of that S4fra in point of time 

to 
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to all others. The tranſlation of that paſſage, together with the text it il- 
luſtrates, is as follows: 


(Suma Siddhdnta.) e Arca (the Sun) addrefling Mzra, who attended 
« with reverence, ſaid, Let your attention, abſtrafted from human con- 
«© cerns, be wholly applied to what I ſhall relate. Su'nvA in every 
tc former Yug revealed to the Manis the invariable ſcience of aſtronomy. 
* The planetary motions may alter ; but the principles of that ſcience are 
« always the ſame.” 


(DIe Commentary.) © Hence it appears that the S Siddhinias was 
« prior to the Brahma Siddhinta and every other Sifrs, becauſe this 
« Fra muſt be the ſame that was revealed in every former Yug, - 
« though the motions of the planets might have been different. This 
. variation in the planetary motions is mentioned in the Yiflme Dhermdt- 
* ter, which directs that the planets be obſerved with an inſtrument, where- 
by their agreement or diſagreement may be determined in regard to their 
« computed places; and in caſe of the latter, an allowance of Nys accord- 
« ingly made. VASsIsRET'nA in his Siddhinta alſo recommends this 
« occaſional correction of Bija, ſaying to the Muni Ma'npavrya, I have 
« ſhown you how to determine ſome matters in aſtronomy ; but the 
«© mean motion of Sirya and the other planets will be found to differ 
„% in each Hg.“ Accordingly A'xYaBHATTA, BRAHMAGUPTA, and 
« others, having obſerved the heavens, formed rules on the principles of 
« former Sirus, but which differed from each other in proportion to 
« the diſagreement, which they ſeverally obſerved, of the planets with 
«<< reſpect to their computed places. 
Vor. II. Gg « War 


4236 


s Way the unis, who certainly knew, did not give the particulars 
« of thoſe deviations, may ſeem unaccountable, when the men An az- 
© HATTA, BRAHMAGUPTA, and others, have determined them: the 
& reafon was, that thoſe deviations are not in themſelves uniform ; and 
« to ſtate their variations would have been endleſs. It was therefore 
e *thought better, that examinations at different times ſhould be made, 
« and due corrections of the Bija introduced. A Ganita Siftra,. whoſe rules 
4 are demonſtrable, is true; and when conjunctions, oppoſitions, and other 
« planetary phenomena, calculated by ſuch S4fras, are found not to agree 
* with obſervation, a proportionable Bya may be introduced without any 
« derogation from their credit, It was therefore neceſſary that this 
. Fru (the Suma Siddhdnta) ſhould be revealed in each Fug, and that 
other S{ffres ſhould be compoſed by the Dams. 
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« Tax original Sifre then appears to be the Sage Siddhdnts ; the 
« ſecond, the Brahma Siddkints ; the third, the Paulafhe Siddhinta ; the 
5 Fourth, the Sama Siddhinta.” 


In the following table are given the periodical revolutions of the 
planets, their nodes, and apſides, according to the Skrya Siddhints. The 
corrections of Bija at preſent uſed, are contained in one column , and 
the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic in another. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic is inſerted according to the ſame $4fra. Its diminution 


Ir rn Inn 


+* This I muſt however at preſent omit, not having as yet diſcovered the corrections of this 
kind that will bring even the Sun's place, computed by the Sia Slam, exactly to an 
agreement with the aſtronomical books in preſent uſe. Of theſe books, the principal are the 
Grahaldghava, compoſed about 268 years ago, the tables of Macaranda uſed at Benares and Tirkit, 
and the WA Rake uſed at Nav; the laſt written in 1513 Cas, or 108. years age. 


does 
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does not appear to have been noticed in any ſubſequent treatiſe : in the 
tables of Macaranda, and alſo in the Grahalighava, the latter written only 
268 years ago, it is expreſsly ſtated at twenty-four degrees. 


Tus motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanſerit the crdnti, and 
ſpoken of in the Ted, or commentary, on the Sir Siddhdnia as the 
Sun's Pata or node, is noticed in the foregoing paſſage of that book; 
and, as the Hindu aſtronomers ſeem to entertain an idea of the ſubje& dif- 
ferent from that of its revolution through the Platonic year, I ſhall farthet 
on give a tranſlation of what is mentioned, both in the original and commen- 
tary, concerning it. 


Tux next requiſite for the computation of the eclipſe is the portion of 
the Calpa expired to the preſent time, which is determined in the following 


* 
manner: 


Tux Sirya Siddhanta is ſuppoſed to have been received through di · 
vine revelation, towards the cloſe of the Sutye age, at the end of which 
50 of the years of Brakhmd were expired, and of the next Calpa or day, 
6 Mamnwanteras, 27 greater Fugs, and the Satya age of the 28th Yup, 
together with the Sandhy4 or twilight at the beginning of the Calpa; 
the aggregate of which ſeveral periods is 1970784000 years elapſed of 
the Calpe to the beginning of the laſt Tr#/2 age; to which add the 
Treta and Dwapar ages, together with the years elapſed of the preſent 
Cali age, for the whole amount of ſydereal years from the beginning of 


the Calpa to the preſent Bengal year. But in the foregoing quotation it is 
obſerved, from that amount of years muſt be made a deduction of 47400 


divine, or 17064000 human or ſydereal years, the term of Baanma"s 
Gg 2 employment 
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employment in the work of creation ; for, as the univerſe was not completed, 
the planetary motions did not commence until that portion of the Calpe was 
elapſed. | | 


Tunis deduction appears to have been intended as a correction; which; 
without altering the date of the Calpe, as ſettled, probably, by yet more 
ancient aſtronomers, might (joined perhaps with other regulations) 
bring the computed places of the planets to an agreement with: their 
obſerved places, when the Suyre Siddhdnta was written; and, as the ar- 
guments of its commentator in ſupport of the- propriety of it, without 
prejudice to other authors, contain ſome curious particulars, I hope I may 
be excuſed for departing from my immediate object. to inſert a tranſlation. 
of them. 


« In the Sig Siddhdnta, Sima Siddhinta, Prajdpeti, Vaſlit ha, and 
e other Saffras, this deduction is required to be made from the Calpe, 
«- becauſe at the end of that term the planetary motions commenced. The 
« ſon of Iis nu, who-underſtood four Y?das; and Bua scARAchARTA, 
«- conſidered theſe motions” as commencing: with the Calpa: it may ſeem 
« ftrange that there ſhould be ſuch a diſagreement. Some men ſay, as it 
« jg written: that the Calpa is the day of BxanmaA', and as a day is de- 
i pendent on the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the motion of the ſun and 
« planets muſt have begun with the Calpa; and therefore Bxaumacuyra 
« ſhould be followed; but I think otherwiſe. The Calpa, or Bxanna”s 
day, is not to be underſtood as analogous to the ſolar day, otherwiſe: 
<« than. as containing a determined portion of time; neither is-it at all de 
« pendent on the commencement of the Calpa; but, being compoled of 
« the ſame periods as the latter, it will not end until the term of years here 
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« deducted ſhall be expired of the next "Ca/pse. The motions of the 
« Grahas muſt therefore be computed from the point of time here ſtated 
6 as the beginning of Ba AMA; s day, and not, as Bu ARNMACGUr TA and 


t others direct, —- - found 
< to anſwer. 


4 OTutr men fay, that rules derived from the Ganita Sara and agree- 
< ing with obſervation, are right; that any period deduced from ſuch a 
% mode of computation, and the planets determined to have been then 
« in the firſt of Ma, may be afſumed ; that it will therefore anſwer 
i either way, to conſider theſe motions as beginning with the Caps, or 
« after the above-mentioned period of it was expired. This however is 
« not true; for in the inſtance of Mangala there will be found a great 
c difference, as is here ſhown. The revolutions of Mangala in a Calpa, 

« according to BRAHMAGUPTA, are 2296828522 ; and, by the rule of 
PP 
＋ 28 o 16 *˙. For any other planet, on trial, a ſimilar diſagree- 
«© ment will be found, and the propoſition of computing from either 
period muſt be erroneous. Moreover, of what uſe is it to make 
« computations for a ſpace of time, when the planets and their motions 
« were not in being? 


Ir might, however, from the foregoing circumſtances, be imputed to 
«© BRAHMAGUPTA and the reſt, that they have given precepts through 


| © Becauſe 
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4 jgnorance, or with intent to deceive : That, having ſtated the revo- 
t Jutions of the planets different from the account revealed by Sv xy a, 
« they muſt certainly Have been in error: That Bxaumacvuyra 
* could not have counted the revolutions from the beginning of the 
« Calpa; neither could be from the mean motion of the planets have {6 
« determined them : he was a mortal, and therefore could not count the 
& revolutions. —Although the rule of proportion ſhould be granted to 
© have ſerved his purpoſe for the revolutions of the planets, yet 
«© it certainly could not for thoſe of their Maendichcha; becauſe it. 
« was not within che term of a man's life to determine the mean. 
% motion of the Mandichcha; and this affertion is juſtified by the 
% opinion of Baua'scaRA'CHARYA. But the rule of proportion could not 
have anſwered even for the planets ; for, although their mean motion be 
«© obſerved one day, and again the next, how can a man be certain of 
« the exact time elapſed between the two obſervations ? And if there be 
« the ſmalleſt error in the elapſed time, the rule of proportion cannot 
«- anſwer: for ſuch great periods. An error of the patt of 
4 a ſecond (Vicala) in one day, amounts to forty degrees ® in the com- 
40. putatiom of a Calpe, and the miſtake of ,3 of a reſpiration in one 
* Faura year, makes a difference in the ſame period of 20000 days. 
„That it is therefore evident, Braanmacvyrta's- motive for directing 
« the planetary motions to be computed as commencing with the Calps, 
«was to deceive mankind ; and that he had not the authority of the 
Mumie, becaufe he differs from the Sirys Siddhints, Brahma - Siddhinta, 
40. Sima Siddhinta ; from V as1s4THA and other Meunis. 


— 


*The. error would be more than 639. 
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« Such opinions would have no foundation, as I ſhall proceed 
ce to ſhow. Brxanmacuyrta's rules are conſiſtent with the practice of 
d the Pandits his predeceſſors ; and he formed them from the Purana 
« Nin Dhermittara, wherein is contained the Brahma Siddhinta ; 
<« and the periods given by A'zYABHATTA are derived from the Pard/era 
« Siddhdnta : the precepts of the Manis are therefore the authorities of 
% BRAHMAGUPTA, A'RYABHATTA, and BHA'SCARA CHA RYA, whole 
4 rules cannot be deceitful. The Mamis themſelves differed with regard to 
« the number of Sivan days in a Yug, which is known from the Pancha 
« Siddhinta, compoſed by Vara A'cua'rya, wherein are propoſed two 
methods of computing the ſun's place; the one according to the Surya 
& Siddhinta, the other according to the Rimacd Siddhinta ; whence it ap- 
'< pears that there were different rules of computation even among the Mu- 
« is, It is alſo mentioned in the Tic on the Yardha Saubitd, that, accord- 
<« ing to the Paulafya Siddhinta, there was formerly a different number of 
« $4van days eſtimated in a Yug. The maxims therefore of Baauma- 
% GguPTA and the other two, agreeing with thoſe of the Minis, are 
* right ; but, ſhould it even be ſuppoſed that the Manis themſelves could 
«© be miſlaken, yet BxanmMacurerTaA and the other two had the ſanction 
« of the Y#das, which in their numerous Sc lt (branches) have diſagree- 
_ ments of the ſame kind; and, according to the Sicalya Sankitd, BrxAuMa', 
« in the revelation he made to NAR ED, told him, although a circumſtance 
or thing were not perceptible to the ſenſes, or reconcileable to reaſon, 
4 if authority for believing it ſhould be found in the Yedas, it muſt be 
4 received as true. 


Ir a planet's place, computed both by the Sachs Siddhinta and 
« Paraſera Siddhinta, ſhould be found to differ, which rule muſt be re- 


cc ceived 
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<« ceived as right? I anſwer, that which agrees with his place by ob- 
<« ſervation ; and the Mui gave the fame direction. If computations 
* from the beginning of the Calpe, and from the period ſtated in the 
Suma Siddhdnta, give a difference, as appears in the inſtance of Mangala, 
« which of the two periods to be computed from is founded in truth ? 
« ſay, it is of no conſequence to us which, fince our obje& is only 
c to know which period anſwers for computation of the planetary places 
« jn our time, not at the beginning of the Calpa. The difference found 
« in computing, according to Bu ARNMACGUr TA and the Mis, mult be 
ac corrected by an allowance of ; or by taking that difference as the 
« geh; but the books of the Mani muſt not be altered, and the rules 
4 given by BRAHMAGUPTA, VARA'CHARYA, and A'tYABHATTA, may be 
« uſed with ſuch precautions. Any perſon may compoſe a ſet of rules 
&« for the common purpoſes of aſtronomy ; but, with regard to the 
« duties neceflary in eclipſes, the computation muſt be made by the books 
ac of the Mum, and the Mia applied; and in this manner it was that 
& VARA'HA, A'RYABHATTA, BRAHMAGUPTA, and Cx'sava SAMVAT- 
4 $ARA, having obſerved the planers and made due all>wance of bija, 
4 compoled their books. 


„Gren mentions that the Grakes were right in their computed 
« places in the time of Bu AA, A'CHarYA, VASISHT'HA, CASYAPA, 
and others, by the rules they gave; but in length of time they differed ; 
« after which, at the cloſe of the Satya age, Su'rr A revealed to META a 
4 computation of their true places. The rules then received anſwered 
« during the T3412 and Dwdpar ages, as allo did other rules formed 
„ by the Mens during thoſe periods. In the beginning of the Cal 
« Yug, Paxa'stra's book anſwered ; but A'sYAPHATTA, many years 

Vor. II. H h | * after 
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«« after, having examined the heavens, found ſome deviation, and intro- 
« duced a cortection of bja. After him, when further deviations were 
% obſerved, Dae A Sina, Mini, and others, made corrections. 
« After them came the ſons of Iis rn and Ba ARMASU TA, and made cor- 
* regions. After them Cx's vA fettled the places of the planets; and 
4 ſixty years after Cx'sava, his fon Ganz'sa made corrections.“ 


W have now, according to the Hindu ſyſtem, the mean motion of the 
planets, their nodes, and apfides, and the elapſed time fince they were in con- 
junction in the firſt of Mia; with which, by the rule of proportion, to de- 
termine their mean longitude for any propoſed time of the prefent year. It 
is however obſerved in the Sin Siddhdnts, that to affume a period fo great 
is unneceſſary; for uſe the computation may be made from the beginning of 
the Treid age, at which inſtant all the Grakas, or moveable points in the hea- 
vens, were again in conjunction in Mea, except the apogees and afcending 
nodes, which muſt therefore be computed from the creation. The fame is 
true of the beginning of the preſent Cali age; for the greateſt common di. 
viſor of the number of days compoſing the Make Lag and the planetary 
revolutions in that period, is four; which quotes 394479457 days, or 
1080000 years; and the Tr//4 and Drodpar ages contain together twice 
that number of years. The preſent Himdu aſtronomers therefore find it 
unneceſſary to go farther back than the beginning of the Cali Ig in 

. 


—— 


Neither do they in computing by the formulas in common uſe go farther back than to ſome 
aſñigned date of theera Sace; but, having the planets places determined for that point of time, they 
_compute their mean places and other requiſites for any propoſed date afterwards by tables, or 
vy combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work: as in Grahaldyhiva, Siddhin:a Rahaſya, 
and many other books. An inquirer into Hindu aſtronomy having acceſs to fuch books only, 
might eaſily de led to aſſert that the Bralmam compute eclipſes by ſet forms couched in enigmatical 

ver fer, 
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determining the mean longitude of the planets themſelves ; but for the poſi- 
tion of their apſides and nodes, the elapſed time fince the creation muſt be 
uſed ; or at leaſt in inſtances, as of the ſun, when the numbers 387 and 
4320000000 are incommenſurable but by unity. I have however in the 


For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which the 
ſolution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be conſidered, 
the Hindus make uſe of a canon of fines conſtrufted according to the 
Sia Siddhdnia, in the following manner :—* Divide the number of 
« minutes contained in one fine 1,800 by eight, the quotient 225 is 
« the firil Hapinda, or, the firſt of the twenty-fourth portions of half the 
* ſtring of the bow. Divide the firſt Jydpinda by 225, the quotient 1 
c deduct from the dividend, and the remainder 224 add to the firſt for 
* the ſecond Jydpinds 449. Divide the ſecond Jydpinda by 225, 
« the quotient being 1 and the fraction more than half a minute, 
« dedu&t 2' from the foregoing remainder 224, and add the remain- 
« der ſo found to the ſecond for the third Jyipmda 671. Divide this 
« by 225, the quotient 3' deduct from the laſt remainder 222; the 
« remainder ſo found 219', add to the third for the fourth Jydpinda 890. 
« Divide this by 22 5, and the quotient deduct from the laſt remainder ; the 
« remainder ſo found add to the fourth, for the fifth apinda 1105, and 
« proceed in this manner until the twenty-four Cramajyds are completed; 


— — 


verſes, out of which it would be difficult to develop their ſyſtem of aſtronomy ; and this I ap- 
prehend was the caſe with Monſ. Sonnzz ar. The. hi Paxdits in general, it is true, know 
title more of aſtronomy than they learn from ſuch books, and they are conſequently very 
ignorant of the principles of the ſcience : but there are ſome to be met with, who are better 
informed. 


* Cramazzar, Right Sines. 


Hh a2 & which 
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4 which will be as follows: 225, 449, 671, $50, 1195, 1315, 1520, 


9 10 It 


yy 1739, "Ro 2093» . 2431, 2535 2728, 2859, 2978, 3084, 
9 3177s 3256, 3321, 3372» 3409, 3431, 3438. For the u/cramajys , 
the twenty-third cramaiyd deducted from the tri or twenty-fourth 
« cramajye, leaves the firſt wutcramajys; the twenty-ſecond deducted 
« from the twenty-third leaves the ſecond zicramajys; the twenty-firſt 
« from the twenty-ſecond leaves the third; the twentieth from the 
« twenty-firſt leaves the fourth. * 
n neee 15 29, 66, 


* . 4. 261, 5. * 579. 710, 853, I 1191, 1246, 1528, 


28 
* 1708 1928, 2123, 2233, 2548, 2767, 2989, 321 3. 3438.” So far the 


Sirze Siddiiants on the ſubject of the fines. The commentator ſhows 
how they are geometrically conſtructed : < With a radius deſcribe a circle, 
« the periphery of which divide into 21600 equal parts, or minutes. 
Draw (north and ſouth, and caſt and weſt) lines through the centre; 
& ſet off contrarywiſe from the caſt point, 225 on the periphery, and 
« draw. a ſtring from thoſe extremities acroſs the #rijy2 +. The firing 
« is the jyd ;. and its half the ardhajys, called ivd. The Pandits ſay, 
« a planet's. place will correſpond. with the arulad, by which, therefore, 
« computations of their places are always made; and by the term je 
« is always underſtood the ardhajyg. The firſt yd will be found to 
4 contain 449 minutes, and the operation, repeated to twenty-four divi- 
« fions, will complete the cramajyd. In each operation, the diſtance 
contained between the jy2 and its arc, or that line which repreſents 
« the arrow of a bow, muſt be examined, and the number of minutes 


— — 


* Utcramajyis, Verſed Sines.. + Triys, the Radius. 
"© therein 


e 
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ce therein contained taken for the um . The circle may repreſent 
« any ſpace of land; the bhujajye * is the bhuja, the cotijys the citi, and 
« the trijyd the carma. The ſquare of the bhujajya deducted from the ſquare 
« of the trijya, leaves the ſquare of the cotijzys ; the root of which is the coti- 
c jya; and, in the ſame manner, from the coijye is determined the bhujajys. 
© The cotyutcramajys deducted from the trijyd leaves the bhujacramajys.. 
&© The bhujctcramajys deducted from the trijyd leaves the citicramajyd. 
« When the blzjajye is the firſt diviſion of the trijyd, the cdtijye is the 
ee twenty-three remaining, diviſions ; which cotijyd, deducted from the #rijya, 
leaves the bhujotcramajzs. On this principle are the jyds given in the 
& text +: they may be determined by calculation alſo, as follows: 


« Taz #rijy take as equal to 3438 minutes, and containing twenty-four 
& ;y4pindas : its half is the jy of one fine, or 1719, which is the eighth 
ja pinda, or the fixteenth cotijydpinda. The ſquare of the tri multiply 
& by three, and divide the product by four, the ſquare root of the quotient 
&« is the yd of two fines, or 2977. The ſquare root of half the ſquare of 
« the trijyd is the jd of one fine and an half (450 or 2431"; which de- 
* ducted from the triyd, leaves the uicramajye 1007. By this utcramayye 
multiply the trijyd; the ſquare root of half the product is the yd of 22 
* 30', or 1315. The ſquare of this deduct from the ſquare of the #rizye,. 
the ſquare root of the difference is the jy@ of 67*, 30, or 3177", which is 
6 the c6tizye of 225, 3o', equal to 1315. This Ai, and citijye deducted 
« ſeverally from the triyd, leaves the uicramajye of each 2123” and 261. &c. 


. Bhujayya, the fine ; Cot:zya, the fine complement. 


+ A diagram might here be added for illuſtration ; but it muſt be unneceſſary to any one 


who has the ſmalleſt knowledge of geometry. 1 
HIS: 
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Tuis is ſufficient to ſhow that the Hindus have the right conſtruction of 


the fines, although they do not appear, from any thing I can learn, ever to 


have carried it farther than to twenty-four divifions of the quadrant, as in 


the following table. Inſtances of the like inaccuracy will occur in the courſe 


Right Siues, the Radius containing 3438 Minutes. 


of this paper. The table of fines may perhaps be more clearly repreſented 


* #4 


Are. Sine. | Are. Are. 
7 = 225= 35,45 25 — 2025= 33745 17th = 3825'= 637,45 
2d —= 450= 7 ,30| 449 10% 2250 2 37 „30 18th = 4050 —= 67 ,30 
3d = 675=11,15| 671 [Ha = 2475=41 „15 19th = 4275 = 71 ,15 
4. 900 = 15 ,—| $890 121 2 2700 = 45 ,— 20th = 4500 = 75 ,— | 3321 
Sth = 1125 =18 45 | 1105 | 13h = 2925 = 48 ,45 2 —= 4725 = 78 ,45 | 3376 
6th 1330 = 22 1315 | 144 = 3150 = 32,30 22d — 4950 — 82 ,30 | 3409 
Tth== 1575 =26 „15 1520 134 = 32735 236 ,15 23d — 5175 =86 ,15 | 3431 
8 = 1800 = 30 ,— | 1719 | 16th = 3600 — 60 ,— 2 — 5400 = 90 ,— | 3438 
Verſed Lines. 
Are. Sine. | Are. Sine. Are. | Sine. 
If = 225== 3%45|  7| 9h=2025 = 33%45'| 579 | 17h — 3825 = 637,45 | 1928 
2d = 450— 7 ,30| 29] 10% = 2250 = 7 ,30| 7IQ}| 184 —= 4050 = 67 ,30 | 2123 
3d = 675==11 ,15| 66116 =—=2475=41 ,15| 833 194 =4275 =71 ,15 | 2233 
4— 900— 15 ,—| 117 | 12h=2700— 45 ,— 1007 20% = 4500 == 75 ,— | 2548 
Sth —= 1125 —= 18 ,45| 282134 — 2925 — 48 ,45| 1171 | 218 =4725==78 ,45 | 2767 
6 — 1350 — 22 ,30| 261 | 14> — 3$150—52 ,30| 1345 | 224 == 4950 82 4,30 | 2989 
7th = 1575 = 26 ,15| 354| 15 — 3275 = 56 ,15 | 1528 | 23d =5175==86 ,15 | 3213 
| 460 16 — 3600 —= 60 ,— | 171924 —= 5400= 90 ,— | 3438 


8 = 1800 — 30 — 


For the fines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean proportion of 


_— 
— 


the tabular difference, as for the fine of 15, which is between the third 


and fourth tabular arcs, or 165 minutes exceeding the third ; therefore 


225 


, 
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225 being the difference of thoſe arcs, and 219 the difference of their - 
fines, "3" =160', 36”, or a mean proportional number to be added 
to the fine of the third tabular arc, for the fine required of 14* or 831' 36”. 
In the ſexagefimal arithmetic, which appears to be univerſally uſed 
in the Hindu aſtronomy, when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is 
uſually taken as a whole number: thus, 831', 35", 35”, would be writ- 
ten 831, 36. 


To account for the apparent unequal motion of the planets, which 
they ſuppoſe to move in their reſpective orbits through equal diſtances: 
in equal times, the Hindus have recourſe to eccentric circles, and deter- 
mine the eccentricity of the orbits of the fun and moon with reſpect to 
that circle, in which they place the carth as the centre of the univerſe, to 
be equal to the fines of their greateſt anomaliſtic equations, and accord- 
ingly that the delineation of the path. of either may be. made in the follow-- 


Dzscr1BE à circle, which divide as the ecliptic into ſigns, degrees, 
and minutes; note the place of the Mand6chcha, or higher apſis, which 
fuppoſe in . Draw a diameter to that point, and ſet off, from the cen- 
tre @ towards the place of the apogee, the eccentricity equal to the fine 
of the greateſt equation, which of the ſun is 130 32”. Here the eccen- 
tricity is repreſented much greater, that the figure may be better under- 
ſtood. Round the point E, as the centre, deſcribe the eccentric circle 
FGHI, which is the ſun's orbit, and in the point H, where it is cut by 
the line © & prolonged, is the place of the Mandichchz, or higher apſis ; 
and in the oppoſite point F is the lower. From the place of the apogee 
H, ſet off its longitude in reverſe, or contrary to the order of the figns,. for 

| | the 
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the beginning of Aries, and divide this circle, as the former, into figns 
and degrees. Note the ſun's mean longitude in each circle, as ſuppoſe 
in Gemini, and from both points draw right lines to the earth at G. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu ſyſtem, which appears to be the fame as the Ptole- 
maic, the angle a © C will be the mean anomaly, the angle 5 © C the true 
anomaly, and the angle 4 © þ their difference, or the equation of the mean 
to the true place; to be ſubtracted in the firſt fix fines of anomaly, and 
added in the laſt fix. The Europeans in the old aftronomy found the 
angle þ © C, by the following proportion, and which ſubtracted from « @ C 
left the equation, which, as the Hindus, they inſerted in tables calculated 
for the ſeveral degrees of the quadrant; as the co-fine of the mean 
anomaly © = added to the eccentricity E ©, is to the fine of the 
mean anomaly 4 e=bg, ſo is the radius to the tangent of the true anomaly : 
or, in the righc angled triangle d © þ, in which are given d © and 5 d, if 
4 © be made radius, þ d will be the tangent of the angle h © d, required. 
The Hindus, who have not the invention of Zangents, take a different 
method, on principles equally true. They imagine the ſmall circle or 
epicycle, «def, drawn round the planet's mean place @ with a radius equal 
to the eccentricity, which in this caſe of the ſun is 130 30”, and whoſe 
circumference in degrees, ar equal diviſions of the deferent ABCD. 
will be in proportion as their ſemi-diameters ; or, as © C= 3438, to 
ABCD=360*, fo agz=1359 32, to gfgd=13* 40, which is called the 
garidhi-anſa or paridhi degrees. In the fame proportion alſo will be the 
correſpondent fines bc and ai, and their co-fines ch and IE, which are there- 
fore known by computation, in minutes or equal parts of the radius 4 &, 
which contains, as before mentioned, 3438. In the right angled triangle 
ac, right angled at B, there are given the ſides 30 (=a® +cb, becauſe 
cb==ha) and kc ; to find the hypotenuſe c, by means of which the angle 
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a @ m may be determined ; for its fine is / n, and, in the fimilar triangles 
hc and In o, a3 c © is to m ©, fo is he to / m, the fine of the 
angle of equation. From the third to the ninth fines of anomaly, the 
co-fine c þ muſt be ſubtracted from the radius 3438 for the fide 
30. | 


Ir is, however, only in computing the retrogradatiuns and other par- 
ticulars reſpecting the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
where circles greatly eccentric are to be confidered, that the Hindus find 
the length of the carnu, or hypotenuſe, c &; in other caſes, as for the 
anomaliſtic equations of the ſun and moon, they are ſatisfied to take þ c as 
equal to the fine I un, their difference, as the commentator on the Sir Sidd- 


Urox this hypotheſis are the Hindu tables of anomaly computed with 
the aid of an adjuſtment, which, as far as I know, may be peculiar to 
themſelves. Finding that, in the firſt degree of anomaly both from the 
places of the planets was greater than became thus accounted for, they 
enlarged the epicycle in the apogee and perigee, proportionably to 
that obſerved difference ; for each planet reſpectively, conceiving it to 
diminiſh in inverſe proportion to the fine of the mean anomaly, until at 
the diſtance of three fines, or half way between thoſe points, the radius of 
the epicycle ſhould be equal to the eccentricity or fine of the greateſt 
equation. This aſſumed difference in the magnitude of the epicycle 
they called the difference of the paridhi ama between viſlama and ſama 3 
the literal meaning of which is dd and even. From the firſt to the third 
fine of anomaly, or rather in the third, a planet is in viſtama; from the 
Vor. II. I i third 
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third to the fixth, or in the perigee, in /ama ; in the ninth ſign, in viſlama; 
and in the twelfth, or the apogee, in ama. The pariali degrees, or circum- 
ference of the epicycle in ſama are of the ſun 14*, in viſlama 13 403 of 
the moon in ama 32", in vifheme 31 40'; the difference aſſigned ta each. 
between ſama: and viſlama, 20 | 


To iliuftrate- theſe matters Sy examples, let it be required to find the 
equation of the ſun's mean to his true place in the firſt degree of anomaly. 
The fine of 1* is. conſidered as equal to its arc, or 60. 'Fhe-circumference- 
of the epicycle in ma, or the apogee, is 145 but diminiſhing in this caſe 
towards viftams, in inverſe proportion to the fine of anomaly.. Therefore, 
as radius 3438 is to the difference between ſame and uiſtama 20, fo is the 
fine of anomaly 60 to the diminution: of the epieycle, in the point of ano- 
maly propoſed, 20” (==) which ſubtracted from 14, leaves 13 59' 40”. 
Then, as the circumference of the great circle 360 is to the circumference 
of the epicycle 13 59 40 , ſo is the fine of anomaly 60 to-its correſponds 
eat fine in the epicycle ic, which, as was obſerved, is confidered as equal to 
Im, or true fine of the angle of equation a 19” 56” (= FS) which,. 
in the Mud · canon of ſines · is the ſame as its arc, and is therefore the equa- 
tion of the mean to the true plate in 2 of anomaly, to · be added in the firſt: 
— — 


Fon the equation of the mean tothe tre pile in g. 14 of anomaly.. 
The fine: of 5 14.is 313 36” 8” and = — to 
.. degrees in Jams.—14" 1 49*=19* 58" 11” , 
and EI 36, 3 3 =12" 9” 59” the fine of the angle of: 
equanini, which is aqye 26 5 war.” | 
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For the. ſame in 1 of anomaly. The fine of 14, is 831. 36. . 
= 4 S, and LEE WW z de fine of the angle of equation. 


For the ſame in two fines of anomaly. The ſine of 60 is 2978" 


. 19'; and = 113 25 20”, the fine of equation. 
equal to its arc. 


Fon the equation of the mean to the true place of the moon in 1 of 
anomaly. The gan ans of the mann tn Ae ap. gf; i® 
31*, 40, the difference 20. The fine of 1* is 60 and Zo = == 21" to be 
yg t- 46: eat 59 39 
1's $92 =5”, 20”, the equation required. 


| For the ſame in ten degrees of anomaly. The fine of 10" is 597 
r 3 28, and 5. 58”, the cquaion coquced. 


For the fame in dens fines of n The fine of go? Rr" 


or 3438, and EEE = 20, zor, 25”, the fine of the greateſt 
angle of equation, equal to the radius of the epicycle in this point of 
anomaly, the arc correſponding with which is 302 45”, the equation 
required. 


Fon the equation of the mean to the true motion in theſe ſeveral 
points of anomaly, ſay, as radius 3438, is to the mean motion, ſo is 


the co-fine c þ of the anomaliftic angle g 4 © in the epicycle, to the 


difference between the mean and apparent motion, or the equation re- 
liz quired, 
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quired, to be ſubtrafted from the mean motion in the firſt three fines of 
anomaly added in the next fix, and ſubtracted in the laſt three. 


ExamnePLE: For the fun in 5 14 of anomaly. The co-fine of 5 
14 in the Hindu canon is 3422 17 52”. The paridhi circle in this 
point found before, is 13* 58 11”; and Ho i En = 132 48” 
| the co-fine c I in the epicycle; then as radius 3438 is to the ſun's mean 
motion 59 8” per day, or 5g” 8“ per danda, fo is the co-fine c = 132 
48”, to the equation required, 2' 17” per day, or 2 17” per danda. The 
motion of the ſun's apſis is ſo flow as to be neglected in theſe calculations; 
but that of the moon is conſidered, in order to know her mean motion from 

her apogee, which is 783 54”. 


Is this manner may be determined the equation of the mean to the true 
anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant, and which will be found 
to agree with the tables of Macaranda. The following tables are tranſlated 
from that book : 
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| 


4— 


* 


13 0 = 
a 69 39 2 4 25 26 
2 6g 38 2 4 27 36 
3 69 33 2 4 29 59 
4 69 28 2 4 4 32 19 
5 6g 21 2 54 20 4 34 37 
0 69 13 2 58 39 4 36 47 
7 69 4 3 2 54 4 38 54 
8 68 54 8.7 © | 4 40 54 
91 68 43 3 11 12 4 42 50 
20 68 28 3 15 16 4 44 40 
11 68 11 3 19 18 4 46 24 
121 67 52 3 23 24 4 48 5. 
23] 1 67 35 3 27 26 4 49 33] 20 24 
14] 1 13 45 | 67 17 3 39 54 4 5t 9| 
151 18 53 | 66 55 3 34 39 4 52 53 
16] 1 66 38 3 38 21. 4 53 54 
17] 1 | 3 41 58 4 55 6 
1811 1 4 56 15 
4911 13 59 1292 
20, 1 13 52 24 4 58 13 
21) 1 3 55 46 4 59 6 
_y_ 339 2 4 59 53 
2311 4 2 13 5 — 27 
24 2 212 "Wa 
25] 2 4 18 5 1 40 
26] 2 4 11 16 5 2 3 
271 2 4 1 5 2 20 
281 2 4 1 5 2 36 
29] 2 4 1 5 2 44 
_zo| 2 : 4 2 5 2 48 
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Havixc the true longitude of the ſun and moon, and the place of 
the node, determined by the: methods explained, it is eaſy to judge, from 
the poſition of the latter, whether at the next conjunction or oppoſition: 
there will be a ſolar or a lunar eclipſe; in which caſe the tit i, or date of 
the moon's ſynodical month, muſt be computed from thence, to determine 
the time counted from midnight of her full or change. Her diſtance in 
longitude from the ſun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in u 
tir li, or the thirtieth part of 360, the quotient ſhows the i l ſhe has 
paſſed, and the fraction, if any, the part performed of the next ; which, 
if it be the fiſteenth,, the difference between that fraction and 720 is 
the diſtance ſhe has to go to her oppoſition, which will be in time pro- 
portioned to her aftual: motion ;. and that time being determined, her lon- 
gitude, the longitude of the ſun, and place of the node may be known for 
the inftant of full moon, or middle of the lunar eclipſe; The Hindu 
method of computing theſe particulars is ſo obvious in the accompanying. 
inſtance, as to require no further deſcription here ; and the ſame may be 
fid with reſpe& to the declination- of the fun and the latitude of the 
moon. 


Ir is evident, from what has been explained; that the Pandits, learned in 
the Jyoti Sdfira, have truer notions of the form ot the earth and the economy 
of che univerſe-than-are aſcribed: to the Hindus in general; and that they 
muſt. reje&. the ridiculous- belief: of the common Brdhmans, that eclipſes 
are occaſioned: by the intervention of the monſter Ras; with many other 
particulars- equally. unſcientific and abſurd.. But, as this belief is founded. 
on explicit and poſitive declarations contained in the Judas and Purdnas, 
the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindu can diſpute, the 
aſtronomers: have. ſome of them. cautiouſly explained ſuch paſſages in thoſe 

writings* 
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writings as diſagree with the principles of their own ſcience, and, where 
reconciliation was impoſſible, have apologized, as well as they could, for 
propoſitions neceflarily eſtabliſhed in the practice of it, by obſerving that 
certain things, as ſtated in other Syfras, © might have been ſo formerly, 
and may be ſo ſtill ; but for aſtronomical purpoſes, aſtronomical rules muſt 
«© be followed.” Others have with a bolder ſpirit attacked and refuted un- 
philoſophical opinions. Buse ARA argues, that it is more reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe the earth to be ſelf-balanced in infinite ſpace, than that it ſhould 
be ſupported by a ſeries of animals, with nothing affignable for the laſt of 
them to reſt upon; and Nzzasinuna, in his commentary, ſhows that by 
Riku and C2tu, the head and tail of the monſter, in the ſenſe they generally 
bear, could only be meant the poſition of the moon's nodes, and the quan- 
tity of her latitude, on which eclipſes do certainly depend ; but he does not 
therefore deny the reality of Ras and Cm; on the contrary, he fays, 
that their actual exiſtence and preſence in eclipſes ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any prejudice to aſtro- 
nomy. The following Slica, to which a literal tranſlation is annexed, 
was evidently written by a Jy6/;fh, and is well known to the Pandits in 
general : 


Vip haldnyanyasdftrim, vivadaſeſtu cevalam : 
Sap'halam jyotiſham saftram, chandrircau yatra sacfhinau. 


Fun virr Ess are all other Sdftras; in them is contention only: Fruitful 
is the Jzotifh Saftra, where the ſun and moon are two witneſſes. 


Tux argument of Vara'na Acna'ry aA concerning the monſter Nabu, 


might here be annexed, but, as this paper will without it be ſufficiently pro- 
lix, 
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lix, I ſhall next proceed to ſhow how the aſtronomical Pandits determine 


the moon's diſtance and diameter, and other requiſites for the prediction of 
a lunar eclipſe. 


| Tux earth they conſider as ſpherical, and imagine its diameter divided 
into 1600 equal parts or T An ancient method of finding a cir- 
cles circumference was to multiply the diameter by three; but this 
being not quite enough, the Maris directed that it ſhould be multiplied 
by the ſquare root of ten. This gives for the equatorial circumference 
of the earth in round numbers 5059 Liana, as it is determined in the 
Sima Siddhinta. In the table of fines, however, found in the fame 
book, the radius being made to conſiſt of 3438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5400, implies the knowledge 
of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference ; for 
by the firſt it is as 1. to 3. 1627, &c. by the laſt, as 1. to 3. 14136; 
and it is determined by the moſt approved labours of the Europeans, as 1. 
to 3. 14159, &c, In the Purinas the circumference of the carth is declared 
to be 500,000,000 Yijans ; and to account for this amazing difference, 
the commentator before quoted thought the Ln ſtated in the Sirya 
« S;dJdhinta contained each 100,000 of thole meant in the Purdnas ; 
« or perhaps, as ſome ſuppoſe, the earth was really of that fize in ſome 
« former Calpe: moreover, others ſay, that from the equator ſouthward 
ic the earth increaſes in bulk: however, for aſtronomical purpoſes, the di- 
.«« menſions given by SUzYA muſt be aſſumed.” The equatorial circum- 
ference being aſſigned, the circumference of a circle of longitude in any 
latitude is determined. As radius 3438 is to the Lambajye or fine of 
the polar diſtance, equal to the complement of the latitude to ninety degrees, 
fo is the equatorial dimenſion 5059, to the dimenſion in Yojans required. 
Vor. II. K k 


Or 
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Or a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, one is by 


an obſervation of the palabha, or ſhadow, projected from a perpendicular 
Gnomon when the ſun is in the equator. The Sancu or Gnomon is 


twelve engulzs or digits in length, divided each into fixty vingules ; and 
he ſhadow obſerved at Benares is 5, 45. Then, by the proportion of a 


right angled triangle N ig 18 the acſhha-carna (hypotenuſe) 
or diftance from the top of the Gnomon to the extremity of the ſhadow ; 


which take as radius, and the projetted ſhadow will be the fine of the 
zenith diſtance, in this caſe equal to the latitude of the place 1 1487 
the arc correſponding with which, in the canon of fines, B 25* 26, the 
hatitude of Beurer. The fine complement of the latitude is 3107 57” ; 
and again by trigonometry 66. 4 Lagen, the circum- 
— 


Tax longitude is directed to be found by obſervation of lunar eclipſes 
calculated for the firſi meridian, which the Sie Siddhinta deſcribes as 
paſſing over Lanci Rihitaca, Avanti, and Sannihita-faras. Avanti is ſaid by 
the commentator to be now called Ujjayinz,” or Ougein: a place well 


| Known to the gi in the Malratta dominions. The diſtance of Benares 


from this meridian is faid to be fixty-four T eaſtward; and as 4565 
Yijen, a circle of longitude at Beurer, is to fixty dandas, the natural 
day, fo is fixty-four Lꝰjan to o, 50, the difference of longitude in time 
which marks the time after midnight, when, ftriftly ſpeaking, the aſtrono- 
mical day begins at Benares *. A total lunar eclipſe was obferved to 

| | 


a 


* « This day (a/froxemical day) is accounted to begin at midnight under the ric ia (meridian) 
«4 of Zoncd; and at all places caſt or weſt of that meridian, as muck ſooner or later as is their 
| « Aan. 
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happen at Benares fifty-one pales later than a calculation gave it for 


L, and 3355+ _ fixty-four Yijans, the difference of longitude on the 
carth's ſurface. 


AccorDinc to RRXIET's Map, in which may be found Owgein, and 
agreeably to the longitude affigned to Benares, the equinoctial point Lanca 
falls in the eaſtern ocean ſouthward from Ceylon and the Maldive Iflands. 
Lancù is fabulouſly repreſented as one of four cities built by D&vatds at 
equal diſtances from each other, and alſo from S and Bddewinal, 
the north and ſouth poles, whoſe walls are of gold, &c. and with reſpect 
to Mx vAꝰs performing his famous devotions, in reward of which he re- 
ceived the aftronomical revelations from the ſun, recorded in the Siryz 
Siddhdnta, the commentator obſerves, © he performed thoſe devotions in 
« S4{Imala, a country a little to the eaſtward of Lancd. The dimenſions 
« of Lancd are equal to one-twelfth part of the equatorial circumference 
ce of the earth, &c. Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found whether 
by Salmala is not meant Ceylon. In the hiſtory of the war of RA with 
Ra'wan, the tyrant of Lancd, the latter is faid to have married the 
daughter of an Alira, named M rA. But theſe diſquiſitions are foreign 
to my purpole. | 


Fos the dimenſions of the moon's cacfhd (orbit) the rule in the Sau- 
ferit text is more particular than is neceſſary to be explained to any per- 
fon who has informed himſelf of the methods uſed by European aſtrono- 


„ Aſüntera (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Sivye H, Brass Sul,, 
« Vaſula Siddhinta, Sima Siddhdnta, Pardſers Siddhdnta, and Aryablattse. According to Brak- 
. magenta and others, it begins at ſunriſe ; according to the Rm and others, it begins at 
« noon; and according to the va Siddlanto, at ſunſet.” ¶ Ticà on the dn Saul. 

| Kk 2 mers 
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mers to determine the moon's horizontal parallax. In general terms, it 
is to obſerve the moon's altitude, and thence with other requiſites to com- 
pute the time of her aſcenſion from the ſenſible cfizija, or horizon, and 
her diſtance from the fun when upon the rational horizon, by which 
to find the time of her paſſage from the one point to the other ; or, in other 
words, to find the difference in time between the meridian to which the 
eye referred her at rifing, and the meridian ſhe was actually upon; in 
which difference of time ſhe will have paſſed through a ſpace equal to the 
earth's ſemidiameter, or 800 Mn: and by proportion, as that time 
is to her periodical month, fo is 3800 Dian to the circumference of her 
cacſha, 324000 Nin. The errors ariſing from refraction, and their tak- 
ing the moon's motion as along the fine inſtead of its arc, may here be 
.xemarked ; but it does not ſeem that they had any idea of the firſt æõ; and 
the latter they perhaps thought too inconfiderable to be noticed. Hence 
it appears that they made the horizontal parallax 53” 20”; and her dif- 
tance from the earth's centre 51570 Van; for Ee; 20”; and 
as go? or 5400' is to the radius 3438, fo is one-fourth of her orbit 81000 
Yijan to 51570, and = 220184, the ſame diſtance in geographi- 
cal miles. European aſtronomers compute the mean diſtance of the moon 
about 240000, which is ſomething above a fiſteenth part more than the 


Hindus found it fo long ago as the time of Mx vA, the author of the Sia 
Siddhdnta. 


By the Hind ſyſtem the planets are ſuppoſed to move in their reſpec- 
tive orbits at the ſame rate; the dimenſions therefore of the moon's orbit 


* But they are „6 thc ho the ts of ads and... 
f{cfiien to be equal, and compute the place of. a ſtar or planet as it would be ſeen refleted 
from water or à mirror. 


being 
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bling known, thoſe of the other planets are determined, according to- 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the ſun's revolutions in a 
Mahi Yug 4320000 are to the moon's revolutions in the ſame cycle 
5753336, ſo is her orbit 324000 Than to the ſun's orbit 4331 500 Vijen ; 
and in the ſame manner for the cacſhkis or orbits of the other planets. 
All true diſtance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the 
queſtion ; but the Hindu hypotheſis will be found to anſwer their purpoſe 
in determining the duration of eclipſes, &c. 


Fox the diameters of the ſun and moon, it is directed to obſerve the 
time between the appearance of the limb upon. the horizon. and the in- 
"tant of the whole diſc being riſen, when their apparent motion is at a 
mean rate, or when in three fines of anomaly ; then, by proportion, as 
that time is to a natural day, ſo are their orbits to their diameters re- 
ſpectively, which of the fun is 6500 Nin; of the moon 480 Yijan.. 
Theſe dimenſions are increaſed. or diminiſhed, as they approach the lower 
or higher apſis, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds- or falls: 
ſhort of the mean, for the purpoſe of computing the diameter of the earth's: 
ſhadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps be made more in- 
telligible by a figure. 


Lx r the earth's diameter be lug ed; the diſtance of the moon from: 
the: earth A B, and her diameter C D. By this ſyſtem, which: ſuppoſes: 
all the planets moving at the ſame rate, the dimenſions of the ſun's orbit 
will. exceed the moon's,. in. proportion as bis period: in: time exceeds. 
hers ;. let his diſtance be A E, and. EFG part of his orbit. According, 
to the foregoing computation alſo, the ſun's apparent diameter: Fi, at this 
diſtance from the. earth, is 6500. Lian, or rather, the angle his diameter 

ſubtends,, 
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ſubtends, when viewed in three fines of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of 
the circumference of a circle conſiſting of 4331 500, and deſcribed round 
the earth as a centre with a radius equal to his mean diſtance, which is 
properly all that is meant by the vificamblia, and which, therefore, is in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed according to his equated motion. 'This in three 
fines of anomaly is equivalent to 32' 24”; for, as 4331500 is to 360®, fo 
is 6500 to 32' 24”. The Europeans determine the fame to be 32 22”. In 
the ſame manner the ſun's viſficambha in the mean cagſtd of the moon, 
or the portion of her orbit in Yojars, included in this angle, is found 
as 4331500 is to 324000, ſo is 6500 to 486 Ln or u, o, of uſe in 
ſolar eclipies; but this I am endeavouring to explain is a lunar one. It is 
evident that the diameter of the carth's ſhadow at the moon will be c, d. 
c, &,+$, d, or ab when her diſtance is Ae; and that c@ and bd will 
be found by the following proportion: as A tis to fi—-gh=fg+hi, 
ſo is Hetoca+bd. But it has been obſerved that A E and Fi are pro- 
portioned by the Hindus according to the moon's diſtance A e, the ap- 
parent motion of the ſun and moon, and the angles ſubtended by their 
diameters. The Hinds rule therefore ſtates, as the ſun's vificambhs, or 
diameter, is to the moon's, fo is the difference of the diameters of the 
fun and earth in Piu, to a fourth number, equal to 4 ＋ d to be ſub- 
trated from the ſick}, or ld to find ab; alſo, that the number of 
Yijans, thus determined as the diameters of the moon and ſhadow, may be 
reduced to minutes of a great circle by a diviſor of fifteen. For, as the 
minutes contained in 360"==21600 are to the moon's orbit in N 324000, 
ſo is one minute to fifteen Yojan. 


Tux diameter of the moon's diſc, of the carth's ſhadow, and the place 
of the node being found for the inſtant of oppoſition, or full moon, the 
3 
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remaining part of the operation differs in no reſpect, that I know of, from 
the method of European aſtronomers to compute a lunar eclipſe. The 
tranſlation of the formula for this purpoſe in the Sirye Siddhants is as 
follows : — The earth's ſhadow is always fix figns diſtant from Sirya, 
*« and Chandra is eclipſed whenever at the pirnimea the pdia is found 
« there; as is alſo Sia, whenever at the end of the amivifie the pda 
« is found in the place of Sima; or, in either caſe, when the pata is 
«© nearly fo ſituated. At the end of the amdvd/pe tit hi, the figns, degrees, 
c and minutes of Sirya and Chandra are equal; and at the end of the 
« ournims tit li the difference is exaftly fix figns: take therefore the 
t time unexpired of either of thoſe tit h, and the motion. for that 
ec time add to the madhyama, and the degrees and minutes of Sima and 
«© Chandra will be equal. For the fame inſtants of time compute 
4 the place of the pdia in its retrograde motion; and, if it ſhould be in 
«© conjunction with Sirye and Chandra, then, as from the intervention 
« of a cloud, there will be an obſcurity of Sirya or of Chandra- 
« Chandra, from the weſt, approaches the carth's ſhadow, which on en- 
ce tering he is obſcured. For the inſtant of the purnima, from the 
« half ſum of the chandramdnas and the zamblipiamdna ſubtract the 
t wvicſitpa, the remainder is the ch ch. If the ch cm is greater * 
« than the grahyamdna, the eclipſe will be total; and if leſs, the 
« eclipſe wilt be proportionally leſs. The grahye and grdhace deduct 
„and alſo add; ſquare the difference and the fum ſeverally ; ſubtract 
« the ſquare of the vicſhi/pe from each of thoſe ſquares, and the ſquare 
« root of each remainder multiply by fixty ; divide each product by 
the difference of the gati of Sirya and Chandra ; the firſt quotient 


mm. th — © 


—_— 


Or, when the ci'channa and grahyamdna.arc equal, the eclipſe is mt. 


_— — 


« will 
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« will be half the duration of the eclipſe in dandas and palas; and 
<« the ſecond quotient will be half the vimardirdha duration in dandas 
« and palas, &c. The ci channa, or portion of the diſc eclipſed, is here 
found in degrees and minutes of a great circle; it may alſo be eſtimated in 
digits ; but the angulas or digits of the Hindus are of various dimenſions in 
different books. | 


Taz beginning, middle, and end of the eclipſe may now be ſup- 
poſed found for the time in Hindu hours, when it will happen after 
midnight ; but for the correſponding hour of the civil day, which begins 
at ſun-riſe, it is further neceſſary to compute the length of the artificial 
day and night; and for this purpaſe muſt be known the Sanin, or 
diſtance of the vernal equinox from the firſt of ug, the ſun's right 
aſcenſion and declination : which ſeveral requiſites ſhall be mentioned in 
their order. 


Rxsrzerixe the preceſſion of the equinoxes and place of the colure, 
the following is a tranſlation of all I can find on the ſubje& in the Sic 
Siddhdya and its commentary. 


TzxTr. . The oyeninſs moves eaſtward thirty times twenty in each 
« Makd Lig; by that number (600) multiply the ahargane (number of 
4 mean ſolar days for which the calculation is made) and divide the pro- 
4 duct by the un, days in a Yug, and of the quotient take the hijo, 
«. which multiply by three, and divide the product by ten; the quotient 
« is the ayandnſss With the ayandnſe correct the graha, crdnti, the 
&« ci hdya, charadala, and other requiſites, to find the puſtii and the two 
« wiſkwvas. When the carna is leſs than the ſirya c# hiya, the pric- 


«© chacra 
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cc chacra moves eaſtward, and the aan muſt be added; and when 
c more, it moves weſtward, and the aan muſt be ſubtracted. 


CoMMENTARY. © By che text, the ayana bhagans is underſtood to conſiſt 
© of 600 bhaganas (periods) in a Mai Yug ; but ſome perſons ſay the mean- 
« ing is thirty bhaganas only, and accordingly that there are 30000 bhaga- 
% nas. Alſo that Bua'scar AcnaA'ty a obſerves, that, agreeably to what 
«© has been delivered by Skrya, there are 30000 bhaganas of the ayandiſa in 
«© Calpe. This is erroneous ; for it diſagrees with the S4fras of the Riffis. 
«© The Sdcalya Sankita ſlates that the bhagenas of the Crdnii pita in a Maki 
e Yug are 600 eaſtward. The fame is obſerved in the Vai ba Siddhinta; 
« and the rule for determining the ayaninſo is as follows: The expired years 
« divide by 600, of the quotient make the bhuja, which multiply by three, 
« and divide the product by ten. The meaning of the Bua'scar Acna- 
«© RY A was not that SURY A gave 30000 as the bhaganas of the ayandnſe in a 
« Calpa, the name he uſed being Saura, not Sirya, and applied to ſome other 
© book. From the natinſa is known the cr4ntyan/e, and from the crantijye 
c the bhujajys, the arc of which is the bhujdn/a of Skrya, including the aya- 
« adnſa this for the firſt three months; after which, for the next three 
« months, the place of Sirys, found by this mode of calculation, muſt be 
« deducted from fix figns. For the next three months the place of Sirza 
« muſt be added to fix figns; and for the laſt three months, the place of Si- 
ac ya muſt be deducted from twelve figns. Thus from the ſhadow may be 
« computed the true place of Sirya. For the fame inſtant of time compute 
<« his place by che ahargens, from which will appear whether the ayandnſa is 
4 to be added or ſubtracted. If the place found by the aharguna be leſs 
cc than the place found by the ſhadow, the ayanin/@ muſt be added. In the 
ic preſent time the ayanin/ſa is added. According to the author of the 

Vor. II. LI « Faraſanhitd» 
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&« Faraſankita, it was faid to have been deducted ; and the ſouthern 
* ayaninſa of Sürya to have been in the firſt half of the nagſtatra Ae + 3 
« and the northern ayana in the beginning of Dhaniſita : that in his time 
the ſouthern ayana was in the beginning of Carcata, or Cancer; and the 
© northern in the beginning of Mancara, or Capricorn. 


'* Tax bhaganas of the ayaninſs in a Ml Yug are 600, the /aura 
years in the {ame period 4320000; one bhagana of the ayaninſe there- 
« fore contains 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are four pidas. Fin 
 «< pdda: When there was no ayandnſe ; but the ayaninſa beginning from 
c that time and increafing, it was added. It continued increafing 1,800 
« years; when it became at its utmoſt, or twenty-ſeven degrees. Second 
« pdda: Aſter this it diminiſhed ; but the amount was ſtill added, until, at 
« the end of 1,800 years more, it was diminiſhed to nothing. Third pads : 


— 


* « It was faid to have been formerly rina.“ In the Hinds ſpecious arithmetic, or algebra, 
ahana fignifies affirmation or addition, and rina negation or ſubtraction : the fign of the latter 
is a point placed over the figure, or the quantity noted down ; thus, 4 added to 7, is equal to 3. 
See the bija ganita, where the mode of computation is explained thus: When a man has four 
pieces of money, andowes ſeven of the ſame value, his circumſtances reduced to the form of 
an equation, or his books balanced, ſhow a deficiency of three pieces. 

+ This deſcribes the place of the ſolſtitial colure ; and according to this account of the 
d, the equinocial colure muſt then have paſſed through the tenth degree of the ac 
Blarani and the 3* 20 of Vac ia. The circumſtance, as it is mentioned in the Fara Sankets, 
is curious and deſerving of notice. I ſhall only obſerve here, that, although it does not diſa- 
gree with the preſent fyſtem of the Hindus in regard to the motion of the equinoctial points, 
yet the commentator of the Yara/ankita ſuppoſes that it muſt have been owing to tome preter- 
natural cauſe. The place here deſcribed of the colure is, on compariſon of the Hinds and 
Eura ſpheres, about 3 40 eaſtward of the poſition which it is ſuppoſed by Sir I. Nzw- 
20x, on the authority of Eupoxvs, to have had in the rimitive ſphere at the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, 


*The 
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« The ayaninſa for the next 1,800 years was deducted ; and the amount 
tc deducted at the end of that term was twenty-ſeven degrees. Fourth 
« pda: The amount deduction diminiſhed ; and at the end of the next term 
« of 1,800 years, there was nothing either added or fubtrafted. The 
« Munis, having obſerved theſe circumſtances, gave rules accordingly : 
« If in the /avan days of a Mali Yug there are 600 bhaganas, what will 
<« be ſound in the ahargans propoſed ? Which ſtatement will produce bhaga- 
«© 1, ſigns, &c. reject the bhaganas, and take the hu, of the remainder, 
« which multiply by three and divide by ten, becauſe there are four pddas 
« in the bhagana ; for if in go? there is a certain number found, as the bhuja, 
4 when the bhuja degrees are twenty-ſeven, what will be found? And the 
£ numbers twenty-ſeven and ninety uſed in the computation, being in the 
« ratio of three to ten, the latter are uſed to fave trouble. 


W,. * * „ % „ͤ „„ * 


. « THERE is another method of computing the ayanin/e ; the crunti pita- 
| « gati is taken at one minute per year; and according to this rule the azanin/a 
| ic increaſes to twenty-four degrees; the time neceffary for which, as one pdda, 
« js 1440 years. This is the gati of the nacſhatras of the cranti mandals. 


| « Tux nachatra Revai} riſes where the ndri mandals and the efhitija 
« interſe& , but it has been obſerved to vary twenty-ſeven degrees north 
and 


This can happen only when there is no ayaz4n/a. The ndri mandala is the equator. The 
Mixe ſtar of Revati is in the laſt of Mine (Piſces) or, which is the fame, in the , of Mga 
| (Aries) and ha» no latitude in the Hmdz tables. Hence from the ayazdy/a and the time of the 
| beginning of the Hinds year may be known their zodiacal ſtars. Revati is the name of the 
| twenty-ſeventh Zzzar manſion, which comprehends the laſt 13* 20 of Mina. When the. 
; gyaninſa was 0, as at the creation, the beginning of the Cal Yug, &c. the colure paſſed 
| through the vg ſtar of R. It is plain, that in this paſſige Revari applics either to the 
_ 
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« and fouth. The ſame variation is obſerved in the other nachatras : 
« it is therefore rightly ſaid, that the chacre moves eaſtward. The chacra 
* means all the nage. The planets are always found in the nacfhatras ; 
and the crdnii pita-gati is owing to them, not to the planets ; and hence 
it is obſerved in the text, that the gata draws chandra to a diſtance equal 
to the crdnii degrees. 


Hanz, to my apprekenfion, inſtead of a revolution of the equinoxes 
through all the figns in the courſe of the Platonic year, which would 
carry the firſt of Fajich through all the ſeaſons, is clearly implied a 
libration. of thoſe points from the third degree of Piſces to the twenty- 
ſeventh of Aries, and from the third of Virgo to the twenty-ſeventh of Libra 
and back again in 7,200 years; but as this muſt ſeem to Europeans an 
extraordinary. circumſtance to be ſtated in ſo ancient a treatiſe as the 
Sta Siddhinta, and believed by Hindu aſtronomers ever fince, I hope 
the above quotations may attract the attention of thoſe who are. qualified 
for a critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to be 
found in other S$4fras on the ſame ſubject. Whatever may be the reſult of ſuch 
an inveſtigation, there is no miſtaking the rule for determining the ayandn/a, 
which was at the beginning of the preſent year 19", 21, and conſequently 
the vernal equinox in Piſces. 10* 39, of the Hindu ſphere; or, in 
other words, the fun entered Mzfie or Aries, and the Hindu year began 
when he was advanced 19* 21 into the northern figns, according to European 
expreſſion. | 


particular yoga ſtar of that name, or to the laſt, or twenty-ſeventh Luar manſion, in which 
it is fituated. See a former note. In each nacharra, or planetary manſion, there is one ſtar 
inſerted in their aſtronomical tables. 


Tux 
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Tat ayandnſe added to the ſun's longitude in the Hindu ſphere, gives 
kis diſtance from the vernal equinox : of the ſum take the hi,, that is, 
if it exceeds three figns, ſubtract it from fix ſigns; if it exceeds fix- 
figns, ſubtract fix from it; and if it exceeds nine figns, ſubtract it 
from twelve. The quantity ſo found will be the ſun's diſtance from 
the neareſt equino&ial point from which is found his declination—as 
radius is to the paramũpacramaiyà, or fine of the greateſt declination 24", 
ſo is the ſun's diſtance from the neareſt equinoctial point to the declina- - 
tion ſought ; which will agree with the table of declination in preſent uſe, to 
be found in the tables of Macaranda, and calculated for the ſeveral degrees 
of the quadrant. The declination thus determined for one ſign, two figns, . 


and three ſigns, is 11 43', 20 38 ; and the greateſt declination, or the an- 


gle of inclination of the ecliptic and equator, 24. The co-fines of the ſame 
in the Hindz canon are 3366", 3217” and 3141; and as the co- ſine of the 
declination for one ſign is to the co-fine of the greateſt declination, fo is 
the fine of 30? to the fine of the right aſcenſion for a point of the ecliptic 
at that diſtance from.cither of the two viſkzvas, or equinoctial points. In 
this manner is found the right aſcenſion for the twelve figns of the ecliptic 
reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and alſo, by the ſame management of 
triangles, the aſcenſional difference and oblique aſcenſion for any latitude : 
which ſeveral particulars are inſerted in the Hindu books as in the follow- 
ing table, which is calculated for Bhigaipur on ſuppoſition that the pala- 
Ma, or equinoRtial ſhadow, is 5 30. By the Lagna of Lancs, Madhyama, 
or mean Lagna, the Hindus mean thoſe points of the equator which riſe 
reſpectively with each thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted from Aries 
in a right ſphere, anſwering to the right aſcenſion nine by latitude ; by the 
Lagna of a panicular place, the oblique aſcenſion, or the diviſions of the 
equator which riſe in ſucceſſion with each ſign in an oblique ſphere ; and by 
the chara, the aſcenſional difference. - 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE. 
Lr it be premiſed that the poſition of the fun, moon, and nodes, 
by calculation, will on the firſt of next Yazac'h be as here repreſented in the 
Hindu manner, excepting the characters of the figns. 


Br inſpection of the figure, and by conſidering the motion of the ſun, 
moon, and nodes, it appears, that, when the ſun comes to the fign Tul, 
Libra, correſponding with the month of Ciriic, the deſcending node will 
have gone back to Aries, and that conſequently a Lamar eclipſe may be 
expected to happen at the end of the purnims tif hi, or time of full moon, 
in that month. 

FIRST OPERATION. 


To find the number of mean ſolar days from the creation to ſome part of 
the purnims tit hi in Cirtic of the 489 iſt year of the Cali Yug. 


Years expired of the Calpa to the end of the Satya Yug, 1970784000 
Deduct the term of Bu AAA employment in the creation, 17064000 
From the creation, when the planetary motions began, to 

the end of the Satya Yug, 1 - 0 1953720000 
Add the Treta Yug, | 


Dwipar Yug, - - - 
Preſent year of the Cali Yup, 


Or Solar months, (x 12) = . , 
Add ſeven months, - — - 


23470618680 
As 
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As the ſolar months in a Tag. 51840000, are to the intercalary 
lar months in that cycle 1593336, ſo are the folar months 
. 23470618687, to their correſponding intercalary lunar months 521384677 ; 
.which added together give 24192003364 lunations. This number mul- 
tiplied by thirty produces 725760100920 tif his, or lunar days, from 
the creation to the new moon in Curtic; to which add fourteen tit his 
for the ſame, to the purnime tit his in that month 725760100934, Then, 
as the number of tit hi in a Yag, 1603000080, is to their difference ex- 
ceeding the mean ſolar days in that cycle (called cfiaya it his) 25082252, 
ſo are 725760300934 tit his, to their exceſs in number over the ſolar days 
11356017987 ; which ſubtrafted, leaves 714404082947, as the number of 
mean ſolar days from the creation, or when the planetary motions began, to 
a point of time which will be midnight under the firſt meridian of Lancs, 
and near the time of full moon in Curtic v. The fitſt day after the creation 
being Ravi- var, or Sunday, divide the number of days by ſeven for the 
Soma-vdar, or Monday. 


-SECOND -OPERATION. 


For the mean longitude of the ſun, moon, and the aſcending node. 
Say, as the number of mean ſolar days in a Mad Fug is to the revolutions 
of any planet-in that cycle, ſo are the days from the creation to even revo- 
lutons, which rejeft.; and the fraftion, if any, turned into figns, Kc. is the 
mean longitude cquired. 


— 


* Inthe Year of the Cai Yag 4891 correſponding with 1196, Bengal ſtyle, and with the 
months of Osler or November (hereafter to be determined) in the year of Cun sr 1789. 
| Tun 
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. or THE SUN. 


14404082 20000 Revelations, ta, © ' * © 
— 5550 6 22 44 2 12 


ad. OF THE MOON. 


34. OF THE MOON'S APOGEE. 


* a 5 (221034460) 11 53 31 13 35 


CORRECTION OF THE TIA ADD, 


1 — I TEN ) o© 37 37 $52 28 
4th. OF THE MOON'S ASCENDING NODE. 
8 
— — ( 105147017) 427 49 48 — 


CORRECTION OF THE BIJA ADD. 
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7144040B2gg7x4 _(-----) © 1 37 52.28 


1577917628 4 29 27 40 


gth. or THE $UN'S APOGEE: | 


714404082947 x 387 
1577917828 


(275 ----) 2 17 17 15 — 
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Il 
nof Lancs. * 8 "A" Equs- 


for 


Of the Sun, 65821" 44 2 12 5 21 42 35 72 
Moon, 21 2158 56 21 2 25 — 
Node, 4 29 2740 28 4 29 27 36 — 
Sun's Apogee, | 2 17 17 15 — | inconfiderable | 2 17 17 16 — 

— 9 9 2802 


Moon Apogee, 1 7 9 6 3 


THIRD OPERATION. 
For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &c. 


F. OF THE SUN. 
Tun mean longitude of the ſun is 6s 21* 42' 35” 12”; of the apogee 
2.17 37 15, the difference, or mean anomaly, 4 4 25 20”; its com- 
plement to 6 fines, or diflance from the perigee, 1s 25 34 40, the equa» 
tion for which is required. This may either be taken from the foregoing 
table tranflazed from Meceranda, or calculated in the manner explained 
as follows : 


Tas fine of 15 25 34 40” is 2835 gr” and ge 30” to be 
ſubirafted from the poridki dee in f 14'—14 30" =13* 53 30", 
the circumference of the epicycle in this point of anomaly ; and 


ic 61” the fine of the angle of equation, conſidered as 
equal to its arc, or 1* 48' 6”, to be deducted from the mean, for the 


* This longitude afbgned to Maler is exroneous; but the error does not in the leaſt 
affect the wain object of the Paper. 


true 
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true longitude ; 6s 21* 42 35"—1* 48 6” = 6s 19* 54 29” for midnight 
agreeing with mean time; but as, in this point of anomaly, the true or 
apparent midnight precedes that eſtimated for mean time, for which the 
computation has been made, a proportionable quantity muſt be dedufted 
from the ſun's place, which is thus found. Say, as the minutes contained 
in the ecliptic are to the ſun's mean motion in one day 39 8”, ſo is the 
equation of his mean to his true place 180 6”, to the equation of time 
required, o 18" (==) and 6s 19* 54 29 — 18” = 6s 19* 5y 11” 
the ſun's true longitude for the apparent midnight. 


Fon the ſun's true motion. The co-fine of the ſun's diſtance from the 
perigee is 1941 0” 1”, and , the co-fine of the epicy- 
cle, and EX? = 1' 16 equation, to be added to the mean for the true 
motion, 39 C x 1 16” 60 24 per day, or 60” 24” per dands. 


u. OF THE MOON. 

Tau Moon's mean longitude for the mean midnight is os 21* 2* 25”, 
which exceeds her mean longitude for the true midnight, bur 2222" 5 — 
3 57 her motion in the difference of time between the mean and true 
midnight os 21® 2- 25'—3 537 © 20 58 28 mean longitude, for which 
the anomaliſtic equation is to be found. Place of the apogee 11s 5* 8 55%, 
and the moon's diftance from it 1s 13 49 33“ The fine of the latter, 
By the rule before explained E 13 51” and 
== 210% the fine of the angle of equation equal to its arc, 
or 3 30, to be ſubtracted, o* 20 587 28"—3* 30 0 17 28" 28” the moon's 


true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight. 
M m 2 Fon 
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For the moon's true motion. The co-fine of her diſtance from the apo- 
gee 2479 · 13 · Circumference of the epicycle 31% 46 g”, and -E 
218” 47 co-fine in the epicycle. The moon's mean motion from her 
apogee is 790 35*—6' 41=783" 54", and L Tv 5 the equa- 
tion of her mean to her true motion, to be ſubtracted, 790. 35—49. 53= 
740. 42 the moon's mean motion per day, or 740” 42” per dands. 


For the place of the moon's apogee reduced to the apparent midnight. 
The motion of the apogee is 6 41” per day. — tn”, uw 7 F 57 
—"=11s 7* 8 55" its place. 


Fox the fame of the node. Its motion per day is 3 11” and 
r. and 45 29* 27 36*—1"=45 29* 27 35” its place. 


Taz true longitude and motion, therefore, for the apparent time of mid- 
night at Bhbdgalpur, 714404082947 ſolar days after the creation, or com- 
mencement of the planetary motions, will be 


Longitude. | Motion per day. 
Of the Sun, 6 7 40 10 bo 24 
Moon, — 17 28 28| 740 42 
Sun's Apogee, | 2 17 17 15 | inconfiderable _ 
Moon's Apogee, 17 8 53351 6 41 
Moon's Node. | 4 29 27 351 3 8 


FOURTH OPERATION. 
Havixs the longitude and motion as above, to determine the ti Ii and 
time remaining unexpired to the inſtant of oppoſition, or full moon. 8 | 
HE 
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Tur moon's longitude ſubtracted from the ſun's, leaves 5s 25* 34 17, 
or 10654 17”; which divided by 720', the minutes in a mean tit l, 
quotes fourteen even ti h expired; and the fraction, or remainder, 
574 17”, is the portion expired of the 15th, or purnims tif hi; which, 
ſubtracted from 7200, leaves 145 43” remaining unexpired of the fame ; 
which, divided by the moon's motion per danda from the ſun, will give 
the time remaining unexpired from midnight to the inftant of full moon 
with as much precifion as the Hindu aſtronomy requires. Dedu& the 
fan's motion, 60 24 per danda from the moon's, 740 42, the remain- 
der 680 8”, is the moon's motion from the ſun ; by this divide the part 
remaining unexpired of the purnims tit i, 145 43 

"= A W 
145 43 —_ 2 $2 
therefore 12 dandas, 51 palas after midnight, will be the end of the purnimd 
nir ki, or inſtant of oppoſition of the ſun and moon. 


FIFTH OPERATION. 
Havins the inſtant of oppoſition as above, to find the true longitude 
and motion of the fun and moon, the latitude of the latter, and the place 
of the node. | 


ADD the mean motion of each for i2 51 to the mean place, found 
before for the true midnight; and for the mean places ſo found, com- 
pute again the anomaliſtic equations. This being but a repetition. of 
operation, the third is unneceſſary to be detailed. Theſe ſeveral particulars 
are as follow : 


OF 
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Hzxex it appears, that at the oppoſition the moon will be near her de- 
ſcending node; for 4s 29* 28 16 x 65=10s 29* 28 16", the place of 
the deſcending node iz antecedentia, and 125—10s 29 28 16"=1s 0 31 
44” its Jongitude according to the order of the figns, and 1s O 31 4 
20* 7 27 ==10* 24 17', the moon's diſtance from her deſcending nude; 
which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipſe, ſhows that the moon will be 
chen eclipſed. For her latitude at this time, fay, as radius is to the inclina- 
tion of her orbit to the ecliptic 4* 30, or 270, ſo is the fine of her diſtance 
from the node 620 f to her latitude 4 45” (=D) 


SIXTH OPERATION. 


From the elements now found, to compute the diameters of the moon 
and ſhadow, and the duration of the eclipſe. 


Vojan. 
The Sun's mean diameter is 6500 
Moon's = - 480 
Earth's +» - 1600 


1 2 — 2 
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Sun's mean motion 39 8 


Moons 799 35 
Sun's true motion Go 24 
Moons 743 7 


Moon's latitude - 48 45 


As the moon's mean motion is to her mean diameter, ſo is her true mo- 


tion to. her true diameter for the time of oppalition 2LLIXS2.n 4,1 11 
Yijan ; which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30 f of a great circle. 


As the ſun's mean motion is to his mean diameter, . is his ue 
motion to his diameter at the inflane of oppoſition 2LXSE® = 6639 r4 
Tojan. 


As the moon's mean motion is to the earth's diameter, fo is the ,moon's 
equated motion to the Sch, or a fourth number, which muſt be taken 
as the carth's diameter, for the purpoſe of proportioning its ſhadow to the 
moon's diſtance and apparent diameter , = 1503 56 Yijam, the 
Sach. 


Equated diameter of the fon 6639 14 
Of the earth = — 1503 56 


Difference 3039 14 


As the ſun's mean diameter is to che moon's mean diameter, ſo is the 
difference above 5039 14, to a fourth number; which, deducted from the 
Sur, or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter of the earth's 

ſhadow 
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1 BM 

ſhadow at the moon, LEW = 372. 7, and 1503. 56—372. 7 =1131. 
49 Yjan ; which, divided by fifteen, quotes 75” 27 of a great circle for 
the ſame. 


From the half ſum of the diameters of the moon and ſhadow LET 
= 52' 46", fubtraft the moon's latitude 48 45, the remainder is the Ciel 
anna, or portion of the moon's diameter eclipſed, 4 1 of a great circle ; and 
by the nature of a right angled triangle, the ſquare root of the difference of 
the ſquares of the moon's latitude, and the half fum of the diameters of the 


ſhadow and moon, will be the path of the moon's centre, from the beginning 
to the middle of the eclipſe. 


The diameter of the ſhadow is 75 27 
Of the mom - <- 30 5 
Sum, 105 32 
Half ſum 52 46 
The moon's latitude is - 48 45 | 


v 52. 46 x 48. 45*=20'11"; which, divided by the moon's motion from 
the ſun, quotes the half duration of the eclipſe in dandas and pales, or 
Hindu mean ſolar hours, , 1 46 25; which doubled, is 


3 32 30, the whole duration of the eclipſe; which will be partial, the 


moon's latitude being greater than the difference between the ſemidiameters 
of the moon's diſc and the earth's ſhadow. 
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SEVENTH OPERATION. 
To find the poſition of the equinoctial colures, and thence the declination 
of the fun, the length of day and night, and the time counted from ſun-riſe, 
or hour of the civil day when the eclipſe will happen. 


14. For the oe, or diſtance of the vernal equinox from the iſt of 
Mefha. ar 850) 8 4 317 30” 52”, of which take the 
bluja 8s 4 31 30” 52" —be=28 4* 31 30” 52”, which multiply by three, 
and divide by ten, 32-23 19* 21 27” the gyaninſa, which in the 
preſent age is added to the ſun's longitude, to find his diftance from the 
vernal equinox. The ſun's equated longitude is 6s 19” 54 11”, and 6s 19? 
54 11” x 19* 21' 27"=78 9* 15 38", his diftance from the vernal equinox. 


ad. For the declination, right aſcenſion, and aſcenſional difference. 
The ſun's place is 7s 9* 156 38”, and 1s g* 15 38” his diſtance from the au- 
tumnal equinox ; the fine of which is 2174 417; and as radius is to the fine 
of the greateſt declination 24”, termed the paramipacramajys 1397, ſo is 2174- 
41 to the fine of his declination 883” 40”, the arc correſponding with which, 
in the canon of fines, is * 1 400. The equinoctiai 
ſhadow at Bligelper is 5, 30; and, as the Ges of twelve angeles is to 
the equinodtial ſhadow, ſo is the fine of the declination 883. 40, to the 
ehitiyd, geg w"=405 1”. And as the co-fine of the declination is to 


radius, ſo is the <fiitiys to the fine of the chars, or aſcenſional difference 
51 419 4”, its arc is 419 56”, the aſcenſional difference. 


34. Fon the length of the day and night. 


N n Tur 


Vol. II. 
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Taz modern Hindus make their computations in mean ſolar time; the 
Sama Siddhinta directs, that they be made in ſydereal time. A fydereal 
day contains fixty dandas ; each dands fixty viculas, and each wicula fix 
reſpirations; in all 21600 reſpirations, anſwering to the minutes of the 
| equator. A nachhatre day is exceeded in length by the „vn or ſolar 
day, by reaſon of the ſun's proper motion in the ecliptic; the former 
meaſures time equably, but the latter varies in its length, from the 
inequality of the fun's motion and the obliquity of the ecliptic. The ſun's 
equated motion for the middle of the eclipſe was found 60 24”; and the 
oblique aſcenfion for the eighth fign from the vernal equinox, in which 
he will be found at that time, is taken from the foregoing table 343 palas, 
or 2058 reſpirations. As the number of minutes contained in one 
fign 1800, is to the number of reſpirations, or the arc of the equator 
in minutes anſwering to the oblique aſcenſion of the fign the ſun is in 
2058, as above, ſo is the equated motion 60“ 24”, to the exceſs in reſpi- 
| egy. ne 
sg 3”; which, added to 21600, gives the length of the ſolar 
aasee ſydereal time 21669. 3 reſpi- 
rations. From one-fourth of this deduct the aſcenfional difference, the 
fun being declined towards the ſouth pole, for the ſemidiurnal arc; and 
add it for the ſeminofturnal arc. The former is 4997 19”, and the latter 
5837 1171 which may be reduced to dandes, or Mints hours, by a Gviten 
of 360. Hence half the day is 13 — 53, and half the night 16 12 52. 
The whole day added to half the night, ſhows the hour counted from the 


preceding fun-riſe to midnight 43 58 38; to which add the time at mid- 
night unexpired ot the purnimd tit hi, for the hour of the civil day correſ- 
ponding with the middle of the eclipſe. The hour from midnight to the 
end of the prernimd tit hi is already found 12 51 in mean ſolar time; and 

| to 


| will be found to fall on the 19th of the month of Curtie, anſwering to the 3d 
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to reduce it to ſydereal tne, ſay, as 21600 is to 21600” x 59 8, fo is 
2 2 to ſidereal hours be 53, qual wo 12 $1 ſolar hours. 


S- #9 
From enen 9 
At midnight will remain of the purnimd lit li 12 53 — 
Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipſe, 56 52 — 
Deduct the half duration - '- 420-2 


Beginning of the eclipſe, - - - Io 
Add the whole duration, - > - 4 3 32 80 


End of the eclipſe, - 3 58 38 25 


And the day and night containing together 60 11 30, the eclipſe ſhould 
end : 33 5 before ſun-riſe, according to this calculation. 


Tux firſt day after ho cite. aun to the Hindus, was ravi · var, 
or Sunday : the number of days, for which the above calculation has been 
made, is 714404082947 ;z which divided by ſeven, the number of days in a 
week are 12057726135 weeks and two days. the aſtronomical day there- 
fore of ſoma-vdr, or Monday, will end at midnight preceding the ecliple ; 
but the ma- var by civil computation will continue to the next enſuing ſun- 
riſe ; and this /om-vdr, by calculating the number of days elapſed from the 
inſtant the ſun entered the fign Tula, to his advance of 19* 54 on that fign, 


of November. 


Tux time of the full moon and the duration of the eclipſe, found by 
Nnz this 
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this computation, differ conſiderably from the Nautical Almanack. The 
Siddhinta Rahaſys and Grahaligheva, comparatively modern treatiſes, 
are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. The Hindus, in determining 
theſe phenomena, are ſatisfied when within a few minutes of the true 
time. 
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A Comparative Statement of this Eclipſe, as predicted in the Nautical Alma- 
nack, with Computations of it made by different Hindu Books. 


Thoſe marked *, are made for different meridians ; the laſt, believe, for Tirkae. 


1 
17 16 25 


1 — 27 35 


1 19 53 11 
1 19 53 54 


XVI. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ZODIAC. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


II ſupport an opinion (which the learned and induſtrious 
M. MonTvucLa ſeems to treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian diviſion of the Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks or 
Arabs, but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the ſame in part with that uſed by other nations of the 
old Hindu race, was probably invented by the firſt progenitors of that 
race before their diſperſion. The Indians,” he fays, © have two divi- 
<« ſions of the Zodiac; one, like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, 
« and conſiſting of twenty-ſeven equal parts, by which they can tell 
« very nearly the hour of the night; another relating to the ſun, and, 
« like ours, containing twelve figns; to which they have given as many 
«© names, correſponding with thoſe which we have borrowed from the 
& Greeks.” All that is true; but he adds, It is highly probable that 
« they received them at ſome time or another by the intervention of the 
« Arabs; for no man, ſurely, can perſuade himſelf that it is the ancient 
« diviſion of the Zodiac, formed, according to ſome authors, by the 
« forefathers of mankind, and ftill preſerved among the Hindus.” Now 
I undertake to prove that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed mediateiy 
or directly from the Arabs or Greets; and, fince the ſolar diviſion of it 
in Iulia is the ſame in ſub : nee with that uſed in Greece, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude that both Greeks and Hindus received it from an older 
nat on, 
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nation, who firſt gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom 


both Greeks and Hindus, as their fimularity in language and religion fully 
evinces, had a common deſcent. 


Taz ſame writer afterwards intimates, that the time when HFudian 
« Aftronomy received its moſt conſiderable improvement” (from which 
it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined) *<* was either the age when 
« the Arabs, who eſtabliſhed themſelves in Perfia and Sogdians, had a 
«< great intercoutſe with the Hindus; or that, when the ſucceſſors of 
« Cuznc1'z united both Arabs and Hindus under one vaſt dominion.” 
It is not the object of this eſſay to correct the hiſtorical errors in the 
paſſage laſt cited, nor to defend the aſtronomers of Iidia from the 


change of groſs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 


diſtances of the heavenly bodies: a charge which MonTtucLa very 
boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of Father Sovcrzr : I will 
only remark, that in our converſations with the Pandits we muſt never 
confound the ſyſtem of the Haut iſlicas, or mathematical aſtronomers, 
with that of the Paurdnices, or poetical fabuliſts; for to ſuch a con- 
fufion alone muſt we impute the many miſtakes of Europeans on the 
ſubject of Hadian ſcience. A venerable mathematician of this province, 
named RAa'MACHANDRA, nom in his eightieth year, viſited me lately at 
Criſknanagar ; and part of his diſcourſe was ſo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as ſoon as he left me, I committed it 
to writing. The Paurdnics,” he ſaid, will tell you, that our earth is a 
t plane figure ſtudded with eight mountains, and ſurrounded by ſeven ſeas 
« of milk, nectar, and other fluids; that the part which we inhabit is 
« one of ſeven iſlands, to which eleven ſmaller iſles are ſubordinate ; that 
« a God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the eight regions; and 

| <« that 
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that « mountain of gold riſes and gleams in the centre; but we believe the 
« earth to be ſhaped like a Cadambo-fruit, or ſpheroidal, and admit only 
* four oceans of ſalt water; all which we name from the four cardinal points, 
«© and in which are many great peninſulas, with innumerable iſlands. They 
% will tell you that a dragon's head ſwallows the moon, and thus cauſes 
an ecliple; but we know that the ſuppoſed head and tail of the dragon 
* mean only the nodes, or points formed by interſections of the ecliptic 
« and the moon's orbit. In ſhort, they have imagined a ſyſtem, which exiſts 
« only in their fancy; but we conſider nothing as true, without ſuch evi- 
« dence as cannot be queſtioned.” I could not perſectiy underſtand the 
old Gymnoſophiſt, when he told me that the Risichacra, or Circle of Signs 
(for ſo he called the zodiac) was like a Dizfire flower ; meaning the 
Datura, to which the Sanſcrit name has been ſoftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or ſhaped like a funnel. At firſt I thought that he alluded 
to a projection of the hemiſphere on the plane of the colure, and to the 
angle formed by the ecliptic and equator ; but a younger aſtronomer, 
named Vina"YAca, who came afterwards to ſee me, affured me that they 
meant only the circular mouth of the fannel, or the baſe of the cone; and 
that it was uſual among their ancient writers to borrow from fruits and flow- 
ers their appellations of ſeveral plane and folid figures. 


Fnom the two Briimans, whom I have juſt named, I learned the fol- 
lowing curious particulars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their preſence, and correfted what I 
had written, till they pronounced it perfeft. They divide a great circle, as 
we do, into three hundred and fixty degrees, called by them ams, or portions ; 
of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns- in this order: 

Vor. II. Oo Me, 
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Mena, the Ram. 


Tula, the Balance. 
Fra, the Bull. 8. Frifkchica, the Scorpion. 
Aff hun, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 
4. Carcaft a, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Monſter. 
Sina, the Lion. Cumbha, the Ewer. 
12. Mine, the Fiſh. 


Cupa, the Virgin. 


Taz figures of the twelve aſteriſms, thus denominated with reſpect to 
the ſun, are ſpecified, by Sz1'yzT1, author of the Reinamdla, in Sanſcrit 
verſes ; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original, with a verbal 
tranſlation : 


Meceſhidays nama ſaminarupi, 
Vinigadidhbyam mit'hunam nriyugmam, 
Navi fChits varin't canyacaiva. 

Tulã tulabbrit pretimianapinir 

Dhanur dhanuſhmän hayawat parängah, 
Mriginanah fyin macarö tha cumbhah 
Scandhe ners rictaghitam dadhinah, 
Anyanyapuchch'habhimuc'hs hi minah 
Matſyadwayam ſwaſt halachirinomi. 


« Taz ram, bull, crab, lion, and ſcorpion, have the figures of thoſe five 
< animals reſpectively: the pair are a damſel playing on a Vind, and a 
« youth wielding a mace: the virgin ſtands on a boat in water, holding 
cc in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of rice-corn: the balance is 
held by a weigher with a weight in one hand: the bow, by an archer, 
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* whoſe hinder parts are like thoſe of a horſe : the fecr-monfer has the face 


af an antelope: the ewer is a unter- pot borne on the ſhoulder of a man, 


« tails; and all theſe mo to be in —— 
„ natures,” 


To each of the #wenty-/cven lunar ftations,” which they call ung , 
they allow thirteen am and one-third, or thirteen degrees twenty minutes ; þ 
and their names appear in the order of the figns, but without any regard to 
the figures of them: 


— 
Bharanl. 
Critic 


Mrigaſras. 
A'rdrl. - 
Puſhya. 


9. Asleſha. 


Bzrwzzn the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond conſtellations, we find 
in the plate three ſtars called An; but they are the laſt quarter ot 
the afteriſm immediately preceding, or the latter Afar, as the word is 
commonly pronounced. A complete revolution ot the moon, with re- 
ſpe& to the ſtars, being made in twenty-ſeven days, odd hours, minutes 
and ſeconds, and perſekt exafineſs being either not attained by the Hindu, 


Ooz. or 
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or not required by them, they fixed on the number twenty - ſeven, and in- 
ſerted Abhijit for ſome aſtrological purpoſe in their nuptial ceremonies. The 
figures of the twenty-ſeven conſtellations, together with Abhijit, as they are 
deſcribed in three ſtanzas by the author of the Retnamdl; : 


1. Turagamuc'haſadricſham yonirapam cſhuribham, 
Saca taſamam at'hain'aſyottamingena tulyam, 


 Ity6vam as widibbachacraripam. 


4 A Horse's bead; yous, or bhaga; a razor ; a wheeled carriage ; the 
* head of an antelope; a gem; a houſe; an arrow; a wheel; another 
« houſe; a bedſtead ; another bedſtead; a hand; a pearl; a piece of 
« coral ; a feſtoon of leaves; an oblation to the Gods ; a rich ear-ring ; 
* the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 


© near 
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cc near which is the kernel of the sringdtaca-nut; the three footſteps of 
« Visnnv ; a tabor; a circular jewel; a two-faced imag ; another couch; 
« and a ſmaller ſort of tabor : ſuch are the figures of Afwin?, and the reft in 
c the circle of lunar conſtellations.” 


Tan Hindi draughtſman has very ill repreſented moſt of the figures; 
and he has tranſpoſed the two Alira as well as the two Bhadrapads ; 
but his figure of Allis, which looks like our Ace of Hearts, has a reſemb- 
lance to the kernel of the traps, a curious water-plant deſcribed in a ſepa- 
rate eſſay. In another Sanſcrit book the figures of the fame conſtellations 


A ftraight tail. 
Two ftars S. to N. 
Two, N. to S. 

A hand. 

A pearl. 

Red ſaffron. 

A feſtoon. 

A ſnake. 
18. A boar's head. 


From twelve of the aſteriſms juſt enumerated are derived the names 
of the twelve Indian months in the uſual form of patronymics ; for 
the Paurinics, who reduce all nature to a ſyſtem of emblematical 
mythology, ſuppoſe a celeſtial nymph to prefide over each of the conſtel- 
lations, and feign that the God So-, or Lam, having wedded twelve 
of them, became the father of twelve Gemii, or Months, who are named 

after 
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after their ſeveral mothers; but the Haut iſſicas aſſert, that when their 
lunar year was arranged by former aſtronomers, the moon was at the full m 
each month on the very day when it entered the nacfhatra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which the derivatives are formed, 
will beſt appear by a compariſon of the months with their ſeveral conſtel- 
lations : 


A'*s'wina, 
Cartica. 


Margas irſha. 
4. Pauſha. 
Migha. 


P*halguna. 


Tux third month is alſo called A graliyana (whence the common word 
Aran is corrupted) from another name of Mrigas iras.. 


Nornine can be more ingenious than the memorial verſes in which 
the Hindus have a cuſtom of linking together a number of ideas other- 
wiſe unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a regular 
meaſure : thus, by putting zeeth for thirty-two, Rudre for eleven, ſeaſon 
for fix, arrow or element for five,—ocean, Yds, or age, tor four, —Rama, 
Ire, or quality for three, e, or CumAa'r A for two—and earth or moon for 
one, they have compoſed four lines, which expreſs the number of ftars in 
each of the twenty-ſeven aſteriſms: 


Vahni tri ritwiſhu gunendu critignibhita, 
Banãs winẽ tra s ara bhucu yugabdhi ramih, 


Rudrib- 
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Rudrabdhirimagunavedarati dwiyugma, 
enti budhairabhihitih cramas's bhatirih. 


Trar is, „Three, three, fix; five, three, one; four, three, five ; 
< five, two, two; five, one, one; four, four, three ; eleven, four, and 
e three; three, four, a hundred; two, two, thirty-two : thus have the ſtars 
“ of the lunar conſtellations, in order as they appear, been numbered by 
ec the wile.” 


IF the ſtanza was correctly repeated to me, the wo Allr are con- 
fidered as one aſteriſm, and Abhijit as three ſeparate ſtars; but I ſuſpect 
an error in the third line, becauſe dq wihana, or te and five, would ſuit the 
metre as well as þdhirima ; and becauſe there were only three Yedas in the 
early age, when is gerbils the fie „„ͤ4 HS EA 


2d 


Two lunar ſtations (or manficns) and a quarter are co- extenſive, we ſee, 
with one fign; and nine ſtations correſpond with four figns: by count- 
in the head of the Ram, incluſively, we find the whole extent of u, 
and ſhall be able to aſcertain the other ſtars with ſufficient accuracy; 
but firſt let us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacs, denoting 
the manſions, ——— }-— 
their names: 


MoxTas 


ON THE ANTIQUITY or 


SOLAR ASTERISMS. 
Meſh 
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STARS. 
Four in the heads, breaft and ſhoulder. 
Three, in the body and claws. 
Five, in the face and mane. 
Foe, in the leg and haunch. 
Two, one in the tail. 


WrEtREvER the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verſe in the 
Vor. II. P p FNem mala, 
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Retnamdla, I have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the painter, 
who has drawn ſome terreſtrial things with ſo little fimilitude, that we muſt 
not implicitly rely on his repreſentation of objefts merely celeſtial : he ſeems 
particularly to have erred in the itars of Dhanifh#2. 


Fox the aſſiſtance of thoſe who may be inclined to re-examine the twenty- 
ſeven conſtellations with a chart before them, I ſubjoin a table of the de- 
grees, to which the nachatras extend reſpectively from the firſt ſtar in 
the aſteriſm of Aries, which we now ſee near the beginning of the fign 
Taurus, as it was placed in the ancient ſphere. 


M. N. 
20. e 4 


0. XVIII. 240}. 360". ©. 
Tas afteriſms of the „jn column are in the figns of Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo; thoſe of the ſecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius; 
and thoſe of the third, in Capricornus, Aquaries, Piſces, Aries. We cannot 
err much, therefore, in any ſeries of three conſtellations ; for, by count- 
ing 135 20 forwards and backwards, we find the ſpaces occupied by the 
| two 
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two extremes; and the intermediate ſpace belongs of courſe to the middle- 
moſt. It is not meant that the diviſion of the Hindz Zodiac into ſuch 
ſpaces is exact to a minute, or that every ſtar of each aſteriſm muſt ne- 
ceflarily be found in the ſpace to which it belongs; but the computation will 
be accurate enough for our purpoſe, and no lunar manſion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Soucizr could dream 
that Vac la was in the Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend ; 
but it ſurpaſſes all comprehenfion that M. Baitty ſhould copy his 
dream, and give reaſons to ſupport it; eſpecially as four ſtars, arranged 
pretty much like thoſe in the Hadan figure, preſent them obviouſly 
near the Balance, or the Scorpion. I have not the boldneſs to exhibit the indi- 
vidual ſtars in each manſion, diſtinguiſhed in Bayzr's method by Greet 
letters, becauſe, though I have little doubt that the five ſtars of Alea, 
in the form of a wheel, are „ 7, C . „ of the Lion, and thoſe of Mila, 
77 6 & C , v, en n e, E. a, of the Sagitiary, and though I think many of the others 
equally clear, yet, where the number of flars in a manſion is lefs than three, 
or even than four, it is not eaſy to fix on them with confidence; and I 
muſt wait until ſome young Hindu aſtronomer, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leiſure on ſerene nights at the proper ſeaſons, 
to point out in the firmament itſelf the ſeveral ſtars of all the conſtella- 
tions for which he can find names in the Sanſcrit language. The only ſtars, 
except thoſe in the Zodiac, that have yet been diſtinAly named to me, 
are the Septarſti, Dhruva, Arundhati, Viſknuped, Mitrimandel, and, in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, Agaſya, or Canopus. The twenty-ſeven Yoga 
ſtars, indeed, have particuler names, in the order of the nacfhatras, 

Ppz to 
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to which they belong; and fince we learn *® that the Hindus have deter- 
mined the latitude, longitude, and right aſcenfion of each, it might be uſeful 
to exhibit the liſt of them ; but at preſent I can only ſulyoin the names 
al twenty-ſeven Yogas, or diviſions of the ecliptic. 


Ganda. 


Frans. 
Sala. | Varizas. 


Havive ſhown in what manner the Hindus arrange the Zodiacal ſtars 
with reſpect to the fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal ſubject, 
the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firſt place, the Brdhmans 
were always too proud to borrow their ſcience from the Greeks, Arabs, 
Moguls, or any nation of Mitchc} has, as they call thoſe who are igno- 
rant of the Y#das, and have not ſtudied the language of the Gods. They 
have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verſe, which they now 
uſe proverbially, na nicks. yavendiparah, or no baſe creature can be lomer than 
4 Yavan; by which name they formerly meant an Anian or Greek, and 
now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a he When I mentioned to 
different Pandits, at ſeveral times and in ſeveral places, the opinion of 
MoxTvcLAa, they could not prevail on themſelves to oppoſe it by ſerious 


See p. 270. 
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argument ; but ſome laughed heartily ; others, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, 
faid it was a pleaſant imagination ; an all ſeemed to think it a notion bor- 
dering on phrenzy. In fact, although the figures of the twelve Idian figns 
bear a wonderful reſemblance to thoſe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves them 
to be original; nor is the reſemblance more extraordinary than that, 
which has often been obſerved, between our Gothic days of the week 
and thoſe of the Hindus, which are dedicated to the ſame luminaries, 
and (what is yet more fingular) revolve in the ſame order: Rwvi, the Sun; 
Sima, the Moon; Mangals, Tuiſco; Budha, Woden ; Yrikaſpati, Thor; 
Sucra, Freya; Sani, Sater ; yet no man ever imagined that the Indians 
borrowed ſo remarkable an arrangement from the Gothe or Germans. On 
the planets I will only obſerve, that Suck, the regent of Ven, is, like 
all the reſt, a male deity, named alſo Us Ax As, and believed to be a ſage 
of infinite learning; but Zonx Ax, the NA'nr'd of the Perfians, is a goddeſs 
like the Faey a of our Sazon progenitors: the drawing, therefore, of the 
planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. Jonxson, relates to the 
Perfian ſyſtem, and repreſents the genii ſuppoſed to prefide over them, 
exactly as they are deſcribed by the poet Ha Tir: He bedecked the fir- 
4 mament with ſtars, and ennobled this earth with the race of men: he gently 
turned the auſpicious new moon of the feſtival, like a bright jewel, round 
ce the ankle of the ſky ; he placed the Hindu Sa rvuxx on the ſeat of that reſ- 
« tive elephant, the revolving ſphere, and put the rainbow: into his hand, 
« as a hook to coerce: the intoxicated beaft ; he made filken- ſtrings of ſun-- 
« beams for the lute of Vexvus; and preſented Jur1TBR, who ſaw the feli- 
« city of true religion, with a roſary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow of 
« the ſky became that of Mars, when be was honoured with the command 
&« of the celeſtial hoſt; for Gop conferred ſovereignty on the Sun, and 
* ſquadrons of ſtars were his army.” 


Tre. 
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Taz names and forms of the lunar conſtellations, eſpecially of Bharan 
and Abhijjit, indicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient people; 
and they differ entirely from thoſe of the Hrabian ſyſtem, in which the 
very firſt afteriſm appears in the dual number, becauſe it conſiſts only of 
two ſtars. Menzil, or the place of alighting, properly fignifies a fation or 
Page, and thence is uſed for an ordinary day's journey; and that idea 
ſeems better applied than manſion to fo inceſſant a traveller as the moon. 
The mendzihil kamar, or lumar flages of the Arabs, have twenty-eight 
names, in the following order, the particle al being underſtood before every 


Ghaſr. Dhäbih 
Zubiniyah. Bulas. 
Ichl. Sud. 
Kalb. Akhbiya. 
Shaulah. Mukdim. 


Now, if we can truſt the Arabian lexicographers, the number of ſtars 
in their ſeveral menzils rarely agrees with thoſe of the Frdians ; and two 
ſuch nations muſt naturally have obſerved, and might naturally have named, 
the principal ſtars near which the moon paſſes in the courſe of each 
day, without any communication on the ſubject. There is no evidence 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and Arabs on any ſubject 


of literature or ſcience ; for, though we have reaſon to believe that a com- 
mercial intercourſe ſubſiſted in very early times between Yemen and the 
weltern coaſt of India, yet the Bralmam, who alone are permitted to read 

| the 
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the fix Yidingas, one of which is the aſtronomical Safru, were not then 
commercial, and, moſt probably, neither could nor would have converſed 
with Arabian merchants. The hoſtile irruptions of the Arabs into Hindu- 
Hun, in the eighth century, and that of the Moguls under CExOI z, in the 
thirteenth, were not likely to change the aftronomical ſyſtem of the Hinds ; 
but the ſuppoſed conſequences of modern revolutions are out of the queſtion; 
for, if any hiſtorical records be true, we know with as poſitive certainty, that 
AMarsixngandCa't1Da's compoſed their works before the birth of Cuz Is, 
as that Mex anpzr and TAN E wrote before that important epoch. Now 
the twelve ins and twenty-ſeven manfors are mentioned by feveral names 
before exhibited, in a Sanſeris vocabulary by the firſt of thoſe Frdian 
authors; and the ſecond of them frequently alludes to Noba and the reſt 
by name in his Fate} Ring, his Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cu- 
MA'RA ; from which poem I produce two lines, that my evidencs may not 
ſeem to be collected from mere converſation : 


Maitrè muhurte sasalanch*hanena, 
Yogam gratiſuttarap'balganiſhu. 


When the ſtars of Uttarap'halgun had joined in a fortunate hour the 
« fawn-ſpotted moon.” 


Tas teſtimony being deciſive againſt the conjecture of M. Montucia, 
I need not urge the great antiquity of Mznv's Inſtitutes, in which the 
twenty · ſeven aſteriſms are called the daughters of Dacsxa and the con- 
forts of Soma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teſtimony of the Bralmans, 
who affure me with one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftars occur 
in the Yedas ; three of which 1 firmly believe, from internal and external 

evidence, 
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evidence, to be more than three thouſand years old. Having therefore proved 
what I engaged to prove, I will cloſe my eſſay with a general obſervation. 
The reſult of NzwTov's reſearches into the hiſtory of the primitive ſphere 
was, That the practice of obſerving the ſtars began in Egypt in the days 

« of Anon, and was propagated thence by conqueſt in the reign of 
4 his ſon Sis Ac, into Africk, Europe, and Afia; fince which time 
« ATLAS formed the ſphere of the Lybians; Cnuiron, that of the Greeks ; 
and the Chaldeans, a ſphere of their own.” Now I hope, on ſome other 
occaſions, to ſatisfy the public, as I have perfeftly ſatisfied myſelf, that 
< the practice of obſerving the ſtars began, with the rudiments of civil 
« ſociety, in the country of thoſe whom we call Chaideans ; from which it 
«© was propaguted into Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before 
4c the reign of Sis Ac or SAa'cra, who by conqueſt ſpread a new ſyſtem of 
< religion and philoſophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thouſand 
« years before Cux is r ; but that Cnixon and ATLAs were allegorical or 


« mythological perſonages, and ought to have no place in the ſerious hiſtory 
« of our ſpecies.” 


XVI. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL, 
BY FATHER GIUSEPPE, 


PREFECT OF THE ROMAN MISSION: 


*. 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


JPHi5 kingiom of Aipi/ is fromed to the nenbert of Fajus, « the 
diftance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. The common 
road to it lies through the kingdom of Marwanpur ; but the miffionaries 
and many other perſons enter it on the Beitia quarter. Within the 
diſtance of four days journey from N#p4/ the road is good in the plains. 
of Hinduffin, but in the mountains it is bad, narrow, and dangerous 
At the foot of the hills the country is called Teriqni; and there the air 
is very unwholeſome from the middle of March to the middle of November ; 
and people in their paſſage catch a diſorder called in the language of that 
country Aul, which is a putrid fever, and of which the generality of 
people who are attacked with it die in a few days; but on the plains there 
is no apprehenſion of it. Although the road be very narrow and incon- 
venient for three or four days at the paſſes of the hills, where it is neceſ- 
ſary to croſs and recroſs the river more than fifty times, yet, on reaching 
the interior mountain before you defcend, you have an agreeable proſpect 
of the extenſive plain of Nepal, reſembling an amphitheatre covered with 
populous towns and villages: the - circumference of the plain is about 
200 miles, a little irregular, and ſurrounded by hills on all fides, fo that 
no perſon can enter or come out of it without paſſing the mountains. 
Vor. II. Qq Tukxx 
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Tuzak are three principal cities in the plain, each of which was the 
capital of an independent kingdom ; the principal city of the three is 
fituated to the northward of the plain, and is called Cat hm. it 
contains about 18,000 houſes; and this kingdom from ſouth to north 
extends to the diflance of twelve or thirteen days journey as far as the 
borders of Thibet, and is almoſt as extenfive from eaſt to weſt. 'The 
king of Cat hindi has always about go, ooo ſoldiers in his ſervice. The 
ſecond city to the ſouth-weſt of Car hund is called Lelit Patten, where 
1 refided about four years; it contains near 24,000 houſes : the ſouthern 
boundary of this kingdom is at the diftance of four days journey, bordes- 
ing on the kingdom of Macwanpur. The third principal city to the 
caſt of Leſt Patten is called B'hitgin; it contains about 12,000 families, 
extends towards the eaſt to the diftance of five or fix days journey, and 
no religion. Beſides theſe three principal cities, there are many other 
large and leſs conſiderable towns or fortreſſes, one of which is Thi, 
and another Cipol, each of which contains about 8,000 houſes, and is 
very populous : all thoſe towns, both great and ſmall, are well built; the 
houſes are conſtructed of brick, and are three or ſout ſtories high; their 
apartments are not lofty; they have doors and windows of wood well 
worked, and arranged with great regularity. The ſtreets of all their 
towns are payed with. brick or ſtone, with a regular declivity to carry 
off the water. In almoſt every ſtreet of the capital towns there are alſo 
good wells made of ſtone, from which the water paſſes through ſeveral ſtone- 
canals for the public benefit. In every town there are large ſquare 
varandas well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public; 
theſe varandas are called Pali; and there are alſo many of them, as well 
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as wells, in different parts of the country for public uſe. There are alſo, 
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on the outſide of the great towns, ſmall ſquare reſervoirs of water faced 
with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large flight of ſteps 
for the convenience of thoſe who chooſe to bathe. A piece of water of 
this kind on the outſide of the city of Cat hmdnds was at leaſt 200 feet long 


on each fide of the ſquare, and every part of its workmanſhip had a good 
appearance. 


Tux religion of Nepal is of two kinds; the more ancient is profeſſed 
by many people who call themſelves Baryefs : they pluck out all the hair 
from their heads ; their dreſs is of coarſe red woollen cloth, and they wear 
a cap of the ſame: they are confidered as people of the religious order; 
and their religion prohibits them from marrying, as it is with the Lamas 
of 7 hibet, from which country their religion was originally brought; but 
in Nepal they do not obſerve this rule, except at their diſcretion; they 
have large monaſteries, in which every one has a ſeparate apartment or 
place of abode; they obſerve alſo particular feſtivals, the principal of 
which is called Laird in their language, and continues a month or longer, 
according to the pleaſure of the king. The ceremony confiſts in drawing 
an idol (which at Lelit Pattan is called Bacutro®) in a large and richly 
ornamented car, covered with gilt copper. Round about the idol ſtand the 
king and the principal Barygſs; and in this manner the vehicle is almoſt 
every day drawn through ſome one of the ſtreets of the city by the inhabit- 
ants, who run about beating and playing upon every kind of inftrument 


— — 


—— 


2 


* I ſuppoſe a name of Blogevar or Cine, but Blirge is Makadive, and Bajri or Vajvi 
means the Thunderer, | 
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- Tax other religion, the more common of the two, is that of the Brih- 
mens, and is the ſame as is followed in Hinduflan, with the difference that 
in the latter country the Hindus being mixed with the Mohanmedans, 
obſerved ; whereas in Nepal, where there are no Muſehnans (except one 
Caſtmirian merchant) the Hinds religion is practiſed in its greateſt purity. 
Every day of the month they claſs under its proper name, when certain facri- 
fices are to be performed, and certain prayers offered up in their tem- 
ples. The places of worſhip are more in number in their towns than, 
1 believe, are to be found in the moſt populous and moſt flouriſhing 
cities of Chr ifendom; many of them are magnificent, according to their ideas 
of architecture, and conſtrued at a very conſiderable expence; ſome of them 
bave four or five ſquare cupolas ; and in ſome of the temples two or three of 
the extreme cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are decorated 
with gilt copper. 


In the city of Leli. Pattan the temple of Bacnazro was contiguous to 
my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the gold, filver, and 
jewels it contained, than even the houſe of the king. Beſides the large 
temples, there are alſo many ſmall ones, which have flairs, by which a ſingle 
perſon may aſcend on the outſide all around them; and ſome of thoſe 
imall temples have four fides, others fix, with ſmall ſtone or marble pillars 
pokſhed very ſmooth, with two or three pyramidal ftories, and all their 
ornaments well gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas of 
taſte : and I think, that, if Europeans ſhould ever go into N#pdl, 
they might take ſome models from thoſe little temples, eſpecially 
from the two which are in the great court of Leli: Pattian before the 
royal palace. On the outſide of ſome of their temples there are alſo great 


ſquare 
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ſquare pillars of ſingle ſtones, from twenty to thirty feet high, upon which 
they place their idols, ſuperbly gilt. The greateſt number of their temples 
have a good ſtone ſtaircaſe in the middle of the four ſquares, and at the end 
of each flight of ſtairs, there are lines cut out of ſtone on both fides. Round 
about their temples there are alſo bells, which the people ring on particular 
occaſions; and when they are at prayers, many cupolas are alſo quite 
filled with little bells hanging by cords in the infide, about the diſtance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noiſe on that quarter where 
the wind conveys the ſounds. There are not only ſuperb temples in their 


To the eaſtward of Cat mind, at the diſtance of about two or three 
miles, there is 2 place called Tulu, by which there flows a ſmall river, the 
water of which is eſteemed holy, according to their ſuperſtitious ideas ; and 
thither they carry people of high rank, when they are thought to be at the 
point of death. At this place there is a temple, which is not inferior to the 
beſt and richeſt in any of the capital cities. They alſo have it on tradition, 
that, at two or three places in Mal, valuable treaſures are concealed under 
ground: one of thoſe places they believe is Tolu, but no one is permitted 
to make uſe of them except the king, and that only in caſes of neceſſity. 
Thoſe treaſures, they ſay, have been accumulated in this manner: When 
any temple had become very rich from the offerings of the people, it was 
deſtroyed, and deep vaults dug under ground, one above another, in which 
the gold, filver, gilt copper, jewels, and every thing of value were 
depoſited. When I was in Nepd/, GaixyREJas, king of Cut him, being 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs for money to pay his troops, in order to ſupport him 
ſelf againſt Px1T'iw1t'xA RA'YAN, ordered ſearch to be made for the treaſures 
of Tolu; and, having dug to a coniiderable depth under ground, they came 


to 
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to the firſt vault, from which his people took the value of a lac of 
rupees in gilt copper, with which GaixrxEIAS paid his troops, excluſive 
of a number of ſmall figures in gold or gilt copper, which the people who 
had made the ſearch had privately carried off: and this I know very well; 
becauſe one evening as I was walking in the country alone, a poor man 
whom I met on the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold 
or copper gilt, which might be five or fix ficca weight, and which he cauti- 
ouſly preſerved under his arm ; but I declined accepting it. The people 
of GarixyREJas had not completely emptied the firſt vault when the army 
of PxriT'uwi'va'ra'ran arrived at Tolu, poſſeſſed themſelves of the place 
where the treaſure was depoſited, and cloſed the door of the vault, having 
firſt replaced all the copper there had been on the outfide. 


To the weſtward alſo of the great city of Lelit Pattan, at the diſtance of 
only three miles, is a caſtle called Bangs, in which there is a magnificent 
temple. No one of the miſſionaries ever entered into this caſtle, becauſe 
the people who have the care of it, have ſuch a ſcrupulous veneration for 
this temple, that no perſon is permitted to enter it with his ſhoes on; and 
the miſſionaries, unwilling to ſhew ſuch reſpect to their falſe deities, never 
Entered it. But when 1 was at Nepal, this caſtle being in the poſſeſſion 
of the people of Gore ld, the commandant of the caſtle and of the two 
forts which border on the road, being a friend of the miſſionaries, gave 
me an invitation to his houſe, as he had occaſion for a little phyfic for 
himſelf and ſome of his people: I then, ſunder the protection of the com- 
mandant, entered the caſtle ſeveral times, and the people durſt not oblige 
me to take off my ſhoes. One day, when I was at the commandant's 
houſe, he had occaſion to go into the varanda, which is at the bottom of 
the great court facing the temple, where all the chiefs dependent upon his 

orders 
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orders were afſembled, and where alſo was collefted the wealth of the 
temple ; and, wiſhing to ſpeak to me before I went away, he called me 
into the varanda. From this incident I obtained a fight of the 
temple, and then paſſed by the great court which was in front: it is 
entirely marble, almoſt blue, but interſperſed with large flowers of bronze 
well diſpoſed to form the pavement of the great court-yard, the magnificence 
of which aſtoniſhed me; and I do not believe there is another equal to it 
in Europe. | 


Bzs1iDEs the magnificence of the temples which their cities and towns 
contain, there are many other rarities. At Ca hindi, on one fide of 
the royal garden, there is a large fountain, in which is one of their idols, 
called N4rdyan. This idol is of blue ſtone, crowned and fleeping on a 
| mattreſs alſo of the ſame kind of ſtone ; and the idol and the mattreſs appear 
as floating upon the water. This ftone-machine is very large: I believe 
it to be eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in proportion, but well 
worked, and in good repair. 


In a wall of the royal palace of Ca#hmindi, which is built upon the 
court before the palace, there is a great flone of a ſingle piece, which is 
about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick; on the top of this 
great ſtone there are four ſquare holes at equal diſtances from each other, 
In the inſide of the wall they pour water into the holes; and in the court» 
fide, each hole having a cloſed canal, every perſon may draw water to 
drink : at the foot of the ſtone is a large ladder, by which people aſcend 
to drink; but the curiofity of the ſtone conſiſts in its being quite covered 
with characters of different languages cut upon it. Some lines contain the 
characters of the language of the country; others the characters of 

Thibet 3 
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Thibet ; others Perfian; others Greek, beſides ſeveral others of different na- 
tions; and in the middle there is a line of Roman character, which ap- 
pears in this form, AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT; but none of 
the inhabitants have any knowledge how they came there, nor do they 
know whether or not any European had ever been in Nepal before the 
miſſionaries, who arrived there only the beginning of the preſent century. 
They are manifeſtly two French names of ſeaſons, with an Engliſt word be- 
tween them. | 


TatxE is alſo to the northward of the city of Ca? hmindi a hill called 
Simbi, upon which are ſome tombs of the Lamas of Thibet, and other peo- 
ple of high rank of the ſame nation. The monuments are conſtructed after 
various forms; two or three of them are pyramidal, very high and well 
ornamented; ſo that they have a good appearance, and may be ſeen 
at a conſiderable diſtance. Round theſe monuments are remarkable ſtones, 
covered with charafters, which probably are the inſcriptions of ſome of 
the inhabitants of Thibet, whoſe bones were interred there. The natives of 
Nepal not only look upon the hill as ſacred, but imagine it is protected by 
their idols; and from this erroneous ſuppoſition, never thought of ſtati- 
oning troops there for the defence of it, although it be a poſt of great 
importance, and only at a ſhort mile's diſtance from the city: but during 
the time of hoſtilities, a party of Px1T'uw1'xa'ra'rAx's troops being pur- 
ſued by thoſe of GarnyrtJas, the former, to fave themſelves, fled 
to this hill, and, apprebending no danger from its guardian idols, 
they poſſefſed themſelves of it, and erected a fortification ( in their 
own ſtyle) to defend themſelves. In digging the ditches round the fort, 
which were adjoining to the tombs, they found conſiderable pieces of 


gold, with a quantity of which metal the corpſes of the grandes of Thibet 
are 
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are always interred, and when the war was ended, I myſelf went to fee 
the monuments upon the hills. 


I BELIEVE that the kingdom of Nepal is very ancient, becauſe it has 
always preſerved its peculiar language and independence ; but the cauſe of 
its ruin is the difſention which ſubſiſts among the three kings. After the 
death of their ſovereign, the nobles of Lelit Pattan nominated for their king 
GAINPREJAS, a man poſſeſſed of the greateſt influence in Nopal; but ſome 
years afterwards they removed him from his government, and conferred it 
upon the king of Bhatgin; but he alſo a ſhort time afterwards was depoſ- 
ed; and, after having put to death another king who ſucceeded him, they 
made an offer of the government to Pzx1T'uwixA'ta'ran, who had already 
commenced war. Pzit'uw1iNxAaRrAYANn deputed one of his brothers, by 
name DELMERDEN SA'H, to govern the kingdom of Leliz Patten, and he was 
in the actual government of it when I arrived at Nepd/; but the nobles 
perceiving that PzxIiT'uwixAa'ta'ran ſtill continued to interrupt the tran” 
quillity of the kingdom, they diſclaimed all ſubjection to him, and acknow- 
ledged for their ſovercign DzLMExDEx San, who continued the war 
againſt his brother PzrT'nwixa'RA'YaAN: but ſome years afterwards, they 
even depoſed DzLMErRDEN SAA, and elected in his room a poor man of 
Lelit Pattan, who was of royal origin. 


Tux king of Bhatgn, in order to wage war with the other kings of Nepd? 
had demanded aſſiſtance from PI ru wi NARA T Ax, but ſeeing that Pr1'ra- 
w1NARA'YAN was poſſeſſing himſelf of the country, he was obliged to deſiſt, 
and to take meaſures for the defence of his own poſſeſſions; fo that the king 
of Goͤrc ld, although he had been formerly a ſubject of GaixraEIASs, tak. 
ing advantage of the diſſentions which prevailed among the other kings of 
Vor. II. Rr Nepal, 
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Nepal, attached to his party many of the mountain-chiefs, promiſing to 
keep them in poſſeſſion, and alſo to augment their authority and import- 
ance; and, if any of them were guilty of a breach of faith, he ſeized 


their country as he had done to the kings of Marecajis, although bis rela- 


Tux king of Gorc ld having already poſſeſſed himfelt of all the mountains 
which ſurround the plain of Nepal, began to deſcend into the flat country, 
imagining he ſhould be able to carry on his operations with the ſame faci- 
lity and fucceſs as had attended him on the hills; and, having drawn up 
his army before a town, containing about 8000 houſes, fituate upon a hill 
called Cirtiper, about a league's diſtance from Caf hindi, employed his 
utmoſt endeavours to get poſſeſſion of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur re- 
ceiving no ſupport from the king of Leliz Pattan, to whom they were ſubject, 
applied for affiftance to GainyrEjJas, who immediately marched with his 
whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of the king of Gere ha, 
and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the king of Gurc Id was kill- 
ed on the field of battle; and the king himſelf, by the aſſiſtance of good 
bearers, narrowly eſcaped with his life by fleeing into the mountains. Af. 
ter the action, the inhabitants of Ciriipur demanded GaixrREIAS for 
their king, and the nobles of the town went to confer with him on the bu- 
fineſs; but, being all aſſembled in the fame apartment with the king, they 
were all ſurpriſed and ſeized by his people. After the ſeizure of thoſe per- 
ſons, GaixrxEZIAs, perhaps to revenge himſelf of thoſe nobles, for having 
refuſed their concurrence to his nomination as king, privately cauſed ſome of 
them to be put to death; another, by name DAX vvAx TA, was led through 
the city in a woman's dreſs, along with ſeveral others, clothed in a ridi- 
culous and whimſical manner, at the expence of the nobles of Lei Pattan. 


* 
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They were then kept in cloſe confinement for a long time: at laſt, after 
making certain promiſes, and intereſting all the principal men of the coun- 
try in their behalf, GaixrREIASõ ſet them at liberty. 


Tux king of Göre Id, deſpairing of his ability to get poſſeſſion of the plain 
of Nepal by ſtrength, hoped to effect his purpoſe by cauſing a famine ; and 
with this deſign ſtationed troops at all the paſſes of the mountains to pre- 
vent any intercourſe with Nepal; and his orders were moſt rigorouſly obeyed, 
for every perſon who was found in the road, with only a little 
falt or cotton about him, was hung upon a tree; and he cauſed 
all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village to be put to death in a moſt 
cruel manner: even the women and children did not eſcape, for having 
ſupplied a little cotton to the inhabitants of Na; and, when I arrived in 
that country at the beginning of 1769, it was a moſt horrid ſpectacle to behold 
ſo many people hanging on trees in the road. However, the king of Gurt la 
being alſo diſappointed in his expectations of gaining his end by this pro- 
ject, fomented diſſentions among the nobles of the three kingdoms of Nepal, 
and attached to his party many of the principal ones, by holding forth to 
them liberal and enticing promiſes ; for which purpoſe he had about 
2000 Brakmens in his ſervice, When he thought he had acquired a party 
ſufficiently ſtrong, he advanced a ſecond time with his army to Grtipur, and 
laid fiege to it on the north-weſt quarter, that he might avoid expoſing 
his army between the two cities of Cut hm and Lelit Pattun. Aſter a 
fiege of ſeveral months, the king of Girc'ha demanded the regency of the 
town of Cirtipur ; when the commandant of the town, ſeconded by the ap- 
probation of the inhabitants, diſpatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent 
and exaſperating anſwer. The king of Girc/hi was ſo much enraged at this 
mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to all his troops to ſtorm 
Rr 2 the 
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the town on every fide: but the inhabitants bravely defended it, fo that 
all the efforts of his men availed him nothing ; and, when he faw that his 
army had failed of gaining the precipice, and that his brother, named Sur v'- 
PARATNA, had fallen wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raiſe the fiege 
a ſecond time, and to retreat with his army from Cirtiper. The brother of 
the king was afterwards cured of his wound by our Father Micuati Ax- 
GELO, who is at preſent in Bestia. 


ArTxn the action the king of Girc'ha ſent his army againſt the king 
of Lamji (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the weſtward of 
Nepal) bordering upon his own kingdom of Gore id. After many deſperate 
engagements, an accommodation took place with the king of Lanyi: and 
the king of Gore id collecting all his forces, ſent them for the third time 
to beſiege Cirtipur ; and the army on this expedition was commanded by 
his brother Suxu'PArAaTNA. The inhabitants of Ciriipur defended them- 
ſelves with their uſual bravery; and after a fiege of ſeveral months, the 
three kings of Nepal aſſembied at Cat mand to march a body of troops 
to the relief of Cirtipur. One day in the afternoon they attacked ſome 
of the Tanes of the Girehians, but did not ſucceed in forcing them, 
becauſe the king of Gore ids party had been reinforced by many of the 
nobility, who to ruin GaixrIEIAS were willing to ſacrifice their own lives. 
The inhabitants of Ciriipur having already ſuſtained fix or ſeven months 
fiege, a noble of Leliz Patten called Dax uvAx rA fled to the Ger ha party, 
and treacherouſly introduced their army into the town. The inhabitants 
might ſtill have defended themſelves, having many other fortreſſes in the up. 
per parts of the town to retreat to; but the people at Gore hd having 


publiſhed a general amneſty, the inhabitants, greatly exhauſted by the 
fatigue of a long fiege, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners upon the faith 
ot 
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of that promiſe. In the mean time the men of Gre I ſeized all 
the gates and fortreſſes within the town; but two days afterwards PRIT'nwWr - 
NA'RA YAN, Who was at Navacita (a long day's journey diſtant) ifſued an 
order to SURUPARATNA his brother, to put to death ſome of the principal 
inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the noſes and lips of every one, even 
the infants, who were not found in the arms of their mothers; ordering at the 
ſame time all the noſes and lips which had been cut off to be preſerved, that 
he might aſcertain how many fouls there were, and to change the name of 
the town into Naſtatapur, which ſignifies the town of cut-nges: The order 
was carried into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none ef- 
caping but thoſe who could play on wind inſtruments ; although Father 
Miez ANxGELo, who, without knowing that ſuch an inhuman ſcene 
was then exhibited, had gone to the houſe of Suzv'raratxaA, and inter- 
ceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put an end to 
their lives in deſpair; others came in great bodies to us in ſearch of medi- 
cines; and it was moſt ſhocking to ſee ſo many living people with their teeth 
and noſes reſembling the ſkulls of the deceaſcd. 


AFTER the capture of Ciriipur, PxiT'awiixAa'ka'y an diſpatched imme- 
diately his army to lay fiege to the great city of Lelit Pattan. The Gur li- 
ans ſurrounded half the city to the weſtward with their Tanas ; and, my 
houſe being ſituated near the gate of that quarter, I was obliged to retire to 
Cat inandi to avoid being expoſed to the fire of the beſiegers. After many 
engagements between the inhabitants of the town of Lelit Patian and the 
men of Gorc'ha, in which much blood was ſpilled on both fides, the 
former were diſpoſed to ſurrender themfelves, from the fear of having their 
noſes cut off, like thoſe at Cirtipur, and allo their right hands: a barba- 
rity the Gore hiaus had threatened them with, unleſs they would ſurrender 
within five days. One night all the Gorc'hians quitted the fiege of Lelit Pas- 

tan 
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tan to purſue the Engl army, which, under the command of Captain 
" KixLocn, had already taken Sidali, an important fort at the foot of the 
Nepdl hills, which border upon the kingdom of Tirki# : but Captain 
KinLocE not being able to penetrate the hills, either on the Sidali quarter 
or by the paſs at Horeapur, in the kingdom of Macwanpur, the army 
of Gurt Id returned to Nepd} to direct their operations againſt the city 
of Cat hand, where Gaix RE IAS was, who had applied for ſuccour to the 
Ela. During the fiege of Cut hmindi the Brdhmens of Gore hd came 
almoſt every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king: and the more effeQtually to impoſe upon poor Garxyr:- 
34s, many of the principal Brahmens went to his houſe, and told him to 
perſevere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gore d army were at- 
tached to his cauſe, and that even they themſelves would deliver up their 
king Px1T'awinA'RA'YAN into his hands. Having by theſe artifices pro- 
cured an opportunity of detaching from his party all his principal ſub- 
jets, tempting them with liberal promiſes according to their cuſtom, one 
night the men of Gore id entered the city without oppoſition ; and the 
wretched GAaixPeREJas, perceiving he was betrayed, had ſcarce time to 
eſcape with about three hundred of his beſt and moſt faithful Hindufdni 
troops towards Lelit Patian; which place however he reached the fame 


Tx king of Görc id having made himſelf maſter of Cat mundi in the 
year 1768, perſiſted in the attempt of poſſeſſing himſelf alſo of the city of 
Lelit Pattan, promiſing all the nobles that he would ſuffer them to remain 
in the poſſeſſion of their property, that he would even augment it; and, be- 
cauſe the nobles of Lelit Patian placed no reliance on the faith of his promi- 
ſes, he ſent his domeſtic prieſt to make this proteſtation ; that, if he failed 


to 
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to acquit himſelf of his promiſe, he ſhould draw curſes upon himſelf and 
his family even to the fifth paſt and ſucceeding generation; ſo that the 
unhappy GarinyREJAsand the king of Lelit Patian, ſeeing that the nobility 
were diſpoſed to render themſelves ſubject to the king of Gore la, withdrew 
themſelves with their people to the king of B'hatgdn. When the city of 
Lelit Patian became ſubje& to the king of Gore ha, he continued for ſome 
time to treat the nobility with great attention, and propoſed to appoint a 
viceroy of the city from among them. Two or three months afterwards, 
having appointed the day for making his formal entrance into the city of 
Lelit Pattan, he made uſe of innumerable ſtratagems to get into his poſ- 
ſefſion the perſons of the nobility, and in the end fucceeded ; he had pre- 
vailed upon them to permit their ſons to remain at court as companions 
of his ſon ; he had diſpatched a noble of each houſe to Nævacũt, or New Fort, 
pretending that the apprehenſions he entertained of them had prevent- 
ed his making a public entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles 
were ſeized at the river without the town, where they went to meet him 
agreeably to a prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made 
a viſit to the temple of BacazRo, adjoining to our habitation, and paſſ- 
ing in triumph through the city amidſt immenſe numbers of ſoldiers, who 
compoſed his train, entered the royal palace, which had been prepared for 
his reception: in the mean time parties of his ſoldiers broke open the houſes 
of the nobility, ſeized all their effects, and threw the inhabitants of the 
city into the utmoſt conſternation. After having cauſed all the nobles who 
were in his power to be put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled 
in a horrid manner, he departed with a defign of befieging B'atgdn: and we 
obtained permiſſion, through the intereſt of his ſon, to retire with all* the 
Chriftians into the poſſeſſions of the Englifh. 


Ar 
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At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of Gere ia acquired. 
poſſeſſion of the city of B'hatgin by the ſame expedients to which he owed 
his former ſucceſſes; and on his entrance with his troops into the city, 
GAinPREJAS, ſeeing he had no reſource left to fave himſelf, ran courage- 
ouſly with his attendants towards the king of Gurc hd, and, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from his palanquin, received a wound in his foot, which a few days 
afterwards occaſioned his death. The king of Lelit Pattan was confined in 
irons till his death; and the king of B'hatgdn, being very far advanced in 
years, obtained leave to go and die at Banares. A ſhort time afterwards, 
the mother of Garxyrzjas alſo procured the fame indulgence, having 
from old age already loſt her eye-fight ; but before her departure, they took 
from her a necklace of jewels, as ſhe herſelf told me, when ſhe arrived at 
Paina with the widow of her grandſon: and I could not refrain from 
tears, when I beheld the miſery and diſgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 


Tux king of Giro ha, having thus in the ſpace of four years effected the 
conqueſt of Mal, made himſelf maſter alſo of the country of the Cirdtas, 
to the caſt of it, and of other kingdoms, as far as the borders of Cich Bi- 
hir. After his deceaſe, his eldeſt fon, Pxarta'e Six, held the government 
of the whole country; but ſcarcely two years after, on PRAT'rA Sinn's 
death, a younger brother, by name Bana"par SAE, who refided then at 
Bettia with his uncle DELMERDEX SAA, was invited to accept of the go- 
vernment ; and the beginning of his government was marked with many 
maſſacres. ''The- royal family is in the greateſt confuſion, becauſe the 
queen lays claim to the government in the name of her fon, whom ſhe had 
by Prxarta'e Sixn; and perhaps the oath violated by Pzx1t'awi'na'ra'yan, 
will in the progreſs of time have its eſſect. Such have been the ſucceſſors 


of the kingdoms of Nepal, of which PRIxr'nwrxARA“TAx had thus ac- 
quired poſſeſſion. 


ON 
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ON THE CURE OF PERSONS BITTEN BY SNAKES. 


En 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


„ 

by ſaakes, ſelected from a number of caſes which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greateſt ſelf-gratification the human 
mind is capable of experiencing,—that of the preſervation of the life of a 
fellow-creature, and ſnatching him from the jaws of death, by a method 
which every perſan is capable of availing himſclf of. Eau de Luce, I 
learn from many communications which I have received from different 
parts of the country, anſwers as well as the pure Cauſtic Alkali Spirit ; and 
though, from its having ſome eſſential oils in its compoſition, it may not be 
ſo powerful, yet, as it muſt be given with water, it only requires to increaſe 
the doſe in proportion; and ſo long as it retains its milky white colour, it is 


From che effect of a ligature applied between the part bitten and the heart, 
it is evident that the poiſon diffuſes itſelf over the body by the returning ve- 
nous blood; deftroying the irritability, and rendering the ſyſtem paralytic. 
It is therefore probable that the Volatile Cauſtic Alkali, in reſiſting the 
diſcaſe of the poiſon, does not act ſo much as a ſpecific in deſtroying its qua- 
|  lity as by counterating the effe&t on the ſyſtem, by ſtimulating the fibres, 
and preſerving that irritability which it tends to deſtroy. 


Vor. II. Ss CASE 
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CASE L 


mos n of Ges 1780, a ſervant of mine was bitten in the heel, 
as he ſuppoſed, by a ſnake; and in a few minutes was in great agony, with 
convulſions about the throat and jaws, and continual grinding of the teeth. 
Having a wiſh to try the effects of Volatile Alkali in fuch caſes, I gave him 
about forty drops of Eau de Luce in water, and applied ſome of it to the part 
bitten ; the doſe was repeated every eight or ten minutes, till a ſmall phial 
full was expended: it was near two hours before it could be faid he was 
out of danger. A numbneſs and pricking ſenſation was perceived extending 
itſelf up to the knee, where a ligature was applied ſo tight as to ftop the 
returning venous blood, which ſeemingly checked the progreſs of the dele- 
terious poiſon. The foot and leg, up to where the ligature was made, were 
fff and painful for ſeveral days; and, which appeared very Cagutar, were 
covered with a branny ſcale. 


Tax above was the firſt caſe in which I tried the effects of the Volatile Al- 
| kali, and, apprehending that the effential oils in the compoſition of Eau de 
Luce, though made of the ſtrong Cauſtic Volatile Spirit, would confidera- 
bly diminiſh its powers, I was induced, the next opportunity that offered, to 
try the eſſects of pure Volatile Cauſtic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly pre- 
pared ſome from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniac of this country. 


CASE H. 

Is July 1782, a woman of the Brahman caſt, who lived in my neighbour- 
hood at Chunir, was bitten by a Cobra de Capello between the thumb and 
fore-finger of her right hand. Prayers and ſuperſtitious incantations were 
practiſed by the Brikmens about her, till ſhe became ſpeechleſs and con- 
vulſed, with locked jaws, and a profuſe diſcharge of ſaliva running from 
her 
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her mouth. On being informed of the accident, I immediately ſent a ſer- 
vant with a bottle of the Volatile Cauſtic Alkali Spirit, of which he poural 
about a tea-ſpoon full, mixed wich water, down her throat, and applied 
ſome of it to the part bitten. The doſe was repeated a few minutes after, 
when ſhe was evidently better, and in about half an hour was perfe&ly re- 
covered. 


Tuis accident happened in a ſmall hut, where I faw the ſnake, which 
was a middle-fized Cobra de Capello. The Brihmens would not allow it to 
be killed. In the above caſe, no other means whatever were uſed for the 
recovery of the patient than are here recited. 


CASE III. 


A womMan-ſervant in the family of a gentleman at Benares was bit- 
ten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello: the gentleman immediately applied 
to me for ſome of the Volatile Cauſtic Alkali, which I fortunately had by 
me. I gave her about fixty drops in water, and alſo applied ſome of it 
to the part bitten: in about ſeven or eight minutes after, ſhe was quite 
recovered. In the above caſe, I was not witneſs to the deleterious effect of the 
poiſon on the patient; but ſaw the ſnake after it was killed. 


CASE TV. 
In July 1784, the wife of a ſervant of mine was bitten by a Cobra de 
Capello on the outſide of the little toe of her right foot. In a few minutes 
ſhe became convulſed, particylarly about the jaws and throat ; with a con- 
tinued gnaſhing of the teeth. She at firſt complained of a numbneſs extend- 
882 ing 
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ing from the wound upwards, but no ligature was applied to the limbs 
About fixty drops of the Volatile Cauſtic Spirit were given to her in water, 
by forcing open her mouth, which was ſtrongly convulſed. In about ſeven 
minutes the doſe was repeated, when the convulſions left her; and in three 
more ſhe became ſenſible, and ſpoke to thoſe who attended her. A few 
drops of the ſpirit had alſo been applied to the wound. The ſnake was killed 


and brought to me, which proved to be a Cobra de Cupella. 


CASE V. 
As it is generally believed that the venom of ſnakes is more malignant 


during hot dry weather than at any other ſeaſon, the following caſe; which 
occurred in the month of July 1788, when the weather was extremely hot,, 


A Sxxvaxr belonging to an Officer at Juanpoor, was bitten by a ſnake 
on the leg, about two inches above the outer ankle. As the accident hap» 
pened in the evening, he could not ſee what ſpecies of ſnake it was: he im- 
mediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, but was in a few minutes in 
ſuch exquiſite torture from pain, which extended up his body and to his 
accident, I ſent my ſervant with a phial of the Volatile Cauſtic Alkali ; who: 
| found bim, when he arrived, quite torpid, with the ſaliva running out of his 
mouth, and his jaws ſo faſt locked, as to render it neceſſary to uſe an inftru- 
ment to open them and adminiſter the medicine. About forty drops of the Vo- 
latile Cauſtic Spirit were given to him in water, and applied to the wound; 
and the fame doſe repeated a few minutes after. In about half an hour he 
was 
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marks of three fangs; two on one fide, and one one the other; and, from 
the diſtance they were aſunder, E ſhould judge it a large ſnake. More than 
ten minutes did not appear to have elapſed from the time of his being bit- 
ten till the medicine was adminiſtered. The wounds healed immediately; 
and he was able to attend to his duty the next day. Though the 
ſpecies of ſnake was not aſcertained, yet I judge from the flow of ſaliva 
from the mouth, convulſive ſpaſms of the jaws and throat, as well as from 
the marks of three fangs, that it muſt have beema Cobra de Capello. and. 
though I have met with five and fix fangs of different fizes in ſnakes of that 
in biting in any othen caſe which. came within my knowledge. 


CASE VL 


I u September 1786, a ſervant belonging to Captain S——, who was 
then at Benares, was bitten in the leg by a large Cobra de Capello. He ſaw 
the ſnake coming towards him, with his neck ſpread out in / a very tremendous 
manner, and endeavoured to avoĩd him; but, before he could ger our of his 
way, the ſnake feized him by the leg, and ſecured his hold for ſome time, 
as if he had not been able to extricate his teeth. Application was imme- 
diately made to his maſter for a remedy, who ſent to conſult me; but, be- 
fore I arrived, had given him a quantity of ſweet oil, which he drank.. So 
ſoon as I faw him, I directed the uſual doſe of Volatile Cauſtic Alkali to be 
given, which fortunately brought away the oil from his ſtomach, or it is 
probable that the ſtimulating effe& of the Volatile Spirit would have been 
ſo muck blunted by it, as to have become ineſficacious. A ſecond: doſe was 


3128 


in the courſeof a few hours. As oil is frequently adminiſtered as a re- 
medy in the bite of ſnakes, I think it neceſſary to caution againſt the uſe of 
it with the Volatile Alkali, as it blunts the ſtimulating quality of the ſpi- 
rit, and renders it uſcleſs, 
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Or the numerous ſpecies of ſnakes which I have met with, not above 
fix were provided with poiſonous fangs ; though I have examined many 
which have been conſidered by the natives as dangerous, without being 
22 [ 2. 


Tu following is an inſtance of the deleterious eſſect of the bite of a 
ſnake, called by the natives Krait, a ſpecies of the Boa, which I have 
frequently met with in this part of the country. 


CASE vt 


On the 16th September 1788, + man_ was brought 20. me who had 
been bitten by a ſnake, with the marks of two fangs on two of his toes ; he 
was faid to have been bitten above an hour before I faw him : he was 
perfectly ſenſible, but complained of great pain in the parts bitten, with 
an unive:fal languor. I immediately gave him thirty drops of the Volatile 
Cauſtic Alkali Spirit in water, and applied ſome of it to the wounds: in 
afew minutes he became eaſier, and in about half an hour was carried 
away by his friends, with perfect confidence in his recovery, without hav- 
ing taken a ſecond doſe of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to 
have been neceſſary; but whether from the effeft of the bite of the ſnake, 
or the motion of the dooly on which he was carried, I know not ; but he 
became fick at the ſtomach, threw up the medicine, and died in about a 
quarter of an hour after. The man faid, that the ſnake came up to him 


while 
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while he was fitting on the ground; and that he put him away with his hand 
once, but that he turned about and bit him as deſcribed. The ſnake was 
brought to me, which I examined; it was about two feet and a half long, of 
a lightiſ brown colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated from end 
to end with 208 abdominal, and forty-fix tail ſcuta. I have met with ſeve- 
ral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet in length. It had two poi- 
ſonous fangs in the upper jaw, which lay naked, with their points without 
the upper lip. It does not ſpread its neck, like the Cobra de Capello, when 
enraged ; but is very active and quick in its motion. 


I nave ſeen inſtances of perſons bitten by ſnakes, who have been ſo long 
without aſſiſtance, that, when they have been brought to me they have not 
been able to ſwallow, from convulſions of the throat and fauces, which is, I ob- 
ſerve, a conſtant ſymptom. of the bite of the Cobra de Capello; and indeed 
I have had many perſons brought to me who had been dead ſome time; but 
never knew an inſtance of the Volatile Cauſtic Alkali failing in its eſſect, 
where the paticnt has been able to ſwallow it. 


r . © og Irons & + > 


XIX. 


ON SOME ROMAN COINS FOUND AT NELORE. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Sin, = 
I rave the honour to preſent you with an extract of a letter from Mr. 
ALEXANDER Davipson, late Governor of Madras, giving an account of 
ſome Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelcr, together with a draw- 
ing of them, copied from one tranſmitted by Mr. Davidsos ; which, I 


imagine, may be acceptable to the Ffatic Society. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sin, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


s. DAVIS. 
Calcutta, March 20, 1788. | 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ALEXANDER DAVIDSON, ESQ. 


DATED MADRAS, JULY 12, 1787. 


1 


A peaſant near Nelbr, about 100 miles north-weſt of Madras, was 

ploughing on the fide of a ſtony craggy hill, his plough was obſtructed 
by ſome brickwork : he dug, and diſcovered the remains of a ſmall Hindu 
temple, under which a little pot was found with Roman coins and medals of 
the ſecong century. 


Hs fold them as old gold; and many, no doubt, were melted; but the 
Newdb Aurzur Unara' recovered upwards of thirty of them. This 
happened while 1 was Governor; and I had the choice of two out of the 
whole. I choſe an Abi and a FavstinaA. 


Sou of the Trxajans were in good preſervation. Many of the coins 
could not have been in circulation: they were all of the pureſt gold, and 


many of them as freſh and beautiful as if they had come from the mint but 
yeſterday : ſome were much defaced and perforated, and had probably been 
worn as ornaments on the arm, and others pending from the neck. 


I Sun you drawings of my two Coins, and have no objeion to your 
publiſhing an account of them in the Tranſactions of the Alatic Society. 
I received my information reſpecting them from the young Nawdb ; and if 
my name be neceſſary to authenticate the facts I have related, you have my 
_ permiſſion to uſe it. 


ON 


XX. 


ON TWO HINDU FESTIVALS, AND THE INDIAN SPHINS. 


— 
BY THE LATE COLONEL PEARSE, MAY 12, 1785. 


— 


e Boctay, Gat he Healy biſkes Ut ws 

the feſtival of Baava'xr, which is annually celebrated by the Gipas, 
and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for uſe or profit : on this feaſt 
they viſit gardens, erect a pole in the fields, and adorn it with pendants 
and garlands. The Sunday before laſt was our firf of May, on which the 
fame rites are performed by the fame claſs of people in England, where it is 
well known to be a relique of ancient ſuperſtition in that country : it ſhould 
ſeem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaſt and the old religion of Britain 
had a ſtrong affinity. Buava'ar has another feſtival ; but that is not 
kept by any one ſet of Hindus in particular, and this is appropriated to one 
claſs of people: this is conſtantly held on the zinth of Bai; which does 
not always fall on our ff of May, as it did this year. Thoſe members of 
may be able to give better information concerning this point : I only mean 
to point out the reſemblance of the rites performed here and in England, 
but muſt leave abler hands to inveſtigate the matter further, if it ſhould be 
thought deſerving of the trouble. 1 find that the feſtival which I have 
mentioned, is one of the moſt ancient among the Hindus. 


Tra II. Dog ine 
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II. Donixe the Ha, when mirth and feſtivity reign among HMadus of 
every claſs, one ſubject of diverſion is to ſend people on errands and expe- 
ditions that are to end in diſappointment, and raiſe a laugh at the expence 
of the perſon ſent. The Hil; is always in March, and the lat day is the 
greateſt holiday. All the Hindus who are on that day at Jaganni!'h, are 
entitled to certain diſtinctions, which they hold to be of ſuch importance, 
that I found it expedient to ſtay there till the end of the feſtival ; and I am 
of opinion, and fo are the reſt of the officers, that I ſaved above five hun- 
dred men by the delay. The origin of the Huli ſeems loſt in antiquities ; 
and I have not been able to pick up the ſmalleſt account of it. 


I the rites of May-Dar ſhow any affinity between the religion of Eng- 
land in times paſt, and that of the Hindus in theſe times, may not the cuſ- 
tom of making April-feols, on the firſt of that month, indicate ſome traces 
of the Hil}? I have never yet heard any account of the origin of the 
Exgliſs cuſtom ; but it is unqueſtionably very ancient, and is ftill kept up 
even in great towns, though leſs in them than in the country. With us it 
js chiefly confined to the lower claſſes of people; but in India high and 
low join in it; and the late SnujA ul DavLan, I am told, was very 
fond of making Hi-fools, though he was a Muſſeiman of the higheſt rank. 
They carry it here ſo far, as to ſend letters making appointments, in the 
names of perſons who, it is known, muſt be abſent from their bouſe at the 


time fixed on ; and the laugh is always in proportion to the trouble given. 


III. Ar m,. 1 found the Sphinz of the Egypiians ; and preſent 
the Society with a drawing of it. Muza'z1 Pandit, who was deputy 
Faujdar of Balaſer, anended my detachment on the part of rhe Mariſtas : 
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he is now the principal Faujdar, and is much of the gentleman, a man 
of learning, and very intelligent. From him I learned, that the Sphinz, 
here called Sigh, is to appear at the end of the world, and, as ſoon as 
he is born, will prey on an elephant: he is, therefore, figured ſeizing an 
elephant in his claws, and the clephant is made ſmall, ro ſhow that the Singh, 
even a moment after his birth, will be very large in proportion to ir. 


Waen I told Mon Ani that the Egyptians worſhipped a bull, and choſe 
the God by a black mark on his tongue, and that they adored birds and trees, 
he immediately exclaimed, ** their religion then was the ſame with ours; 
« for we alſo chuſe our ſacred bulls by the ſame marks; we reverence the 
% hanſe, the garura, and other birds; we reſpect the pippal and the 
« veia among trees, and the ulas} among ſhrubs ; but as for onions,” 
which I had mentioned, they are eaten by low men, and are fitter to be 
« eaten than worſhipped.” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Wirnour preſuming to queſtion the authority of MuxA RI Pandit, I 
can only ſay, that ſeveral Brahmans, now in Bengal, have ſeen the figure at 
Jaga l, where one of the gates is called Sinhadwdry ; and they aſſure me 
that they always conſidered it as a mere repreſentation of a Zion ſeizing a 
young elephant; nor do they know, they ſay, any ſenſe for the word Sinha, 
but a Lian, ſuch as Mr. HasTinGs kept near his garden. The Hi, 
called Holica in the Judas, and P'halgit/ave in common Sanſcrit books, is 
the feſtival of the vernal ſeaſon, or Nauriz of the Peruns. 
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A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CARNICOBAR, 
BY MR. G. HAMILTON. 


COMMUNICATED BY MR. ZOFFANY. 


x iſland of which I propoſe to give a ſuecinct account, is the north= 

ernmoſt of that cluſter in the Bay of Bengal, which goes by the name 
of the Nicobars. It is low, of a round figure, about forty miles in circum- 
ference, and appears at a diſtance as if entirely covered with trees However, 
there are ſeveral well - cleared and delightful ſpots upon it. The ſoil is a black 
kind of clay, and marſhy. It produces in great abundance, and wich little 
care, moſt of the tropical fruits; ſuch as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, 
cocoa-nuts, and areca-nuts ; alſo excellent yams, and a root called cachu. The 
only four-footed animals upon the iſland are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an 
animal of the lizard kind, but large, called by the natives tolongui ; theſe 
frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The only kind of poultry are hens, 
and thoſe not in great plenty. There are abundance of ſnakes of many differ- 
ent kinds; and the inhabitants frequently die of their bites. The timber upon 
the iſland is of many ſorts, in great plenty, and ſome of it remarkably large, 


Tux natives are low in ſtature but very well made, and ſurpriz- 
ingly active and ſtrong; they are copper - coloured, and their features 
have a caſt of the Maly; quite the reverſe of elegant. The wo- 
men in particular are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair ſhort ; 
but a ſhort petticoat, made of a fort of ruſh, or dry graſs, which reaches 
half-way down the thigh. This graſs is not interwoven, but hangs round 
the perſon, ſomething like the thatching of a hou'e. Such of them as have- 

ved, 
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round immediately under the arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
ſtrip of cloth about their middle, in which they wrap up their privities ſo 
tight, that there is hardly any appearance of them. The ears of both 
ſexes are pierced when young, and by ſqueezing into the holes large plugs 
of wood, or hanging heavy weights of ſhells, they contrive to render 
them wide, and diſagreeable to look at. They are naturally ſuppoſed to 
be good-humoured and gay, and are very fond of fitting at table with 
Europeans, where they eat every thing that is ſet before them; and they 
eat moſt enormouſly. They do not care much for wine, but will drink 
bumpers of arrack as long as they can ſee. A great part of their time is 
ſpent in feaſting and dancing. When a feaſt is held at any village, every 
one that chuſes goes uninvited, for they are utter ſtrangers to ceremony. 
At thoſe feaſts they cat immenſe quantities of pork, which is their favour- 
ite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed upon the cocoa- nut 
kernel and ſea-water ; indeed all their domeſtic animals, fowls, dogs, &c. 
are fed upon the fame. They have likewiſe plenty of ſmall ſea-fiſh, which 
they ſtrike very dexterouſly with lances, wading into the ſea about knee- 
deep. They are ſure of killing a very imall fiſh at ten or twelve yards diſ- 
tance. They eat the pork almoſt raw, giving it only a haſty grill over a quick 
fire. They roaſt a fowl! by running a piece of wood through it, by way 
of ſpit, and holding it over a briſk fire until the feathers are burnt off, 
when it is ready for eating, in their taſte, They never drink water; only 
cocoa-nut milk and a liquor called „h, which oozes from the cocoa · nut 
tree after cutting off the young ſprouts or flowers. This they ſuffer to 
ferment before it is uſed, and then it is intoxicating ; to which quality 
they add much by their method of drinking it, by fucking it ſlowly 


through a ſmall ſtraw. After eating, the young men and women, who 
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are fancifully dreſt with leaves, go to dancing, and the old people furround 
them, ſmoking #obacco and drinking foura. The dancers, while perform- 
ing, fing ſome of their tunes, which are far from wanting harmony, and 
to which they keep exact time. Of muſical inſtruments they have only 
one kind, and that the ſimpleſt. It is a hollow bamboo, about 21 feet long, 
and three inches in diameter, along the outfide of which there is ſtretched 
from end to end a ſingle firing made of the threads of a ſplit cane; and 
the place under the ſtring is hollowed a little, to prevent it from touchir g. 
This inſtrument is played upon in the ſame manner as a guitar. It is capa- 
ble of producing but few notes ; the performer however makes it ſpeak har- 
moniouſly, and generally accompanies it with the voice. 


Warar they know of phyſic is ſmall and fimple. I had once occaſion 
to ſee an operation in ſurgery performed on the toe of a young girl, who 
had been ſtung by a ſcorpion, or centipee. The wound was attended with 
a conſiderable ſwelling ; and the little patient ſeemed in great pain. One 
of the natives produced the under jaw of a ſmall fiſh, which was long, 
and planted with two rows of teeth as ſharp as needles. Taking this in one 
band, and a ſmall ſtick by way of hammer in the other, he ſtruck the 
teeth three or four times into the ſwelling, and made it bleed freely: the toe 
was then bound up with certain leaves; and next day the child was running 
about perfectly well. 


Tuzix houſes are generally built upon the beach in villages of fifteen 
or twenty houſes each; and each houſe contains a family of twenty per- 
ſons and upwards. Theſe habitations are raiſed upon wooden pillars 
about ten feet from the ground ; they are round, and, having no windows, 
look like bee-hives, covered with thatch. The entry is through a trap- 

Vor. II. UV u door 
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door below, where the family mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at 
night. This manner of building is intended to ſecure the houſes from being 
infeſted with ſnakes and rats; and for that purpoſe the pillars are bound 
round with a ſmooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able 
to mount; beſides which, each pillar has a broad round flat piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which effeQtually prevents the further pro- 
greſs of ſuch vermin as may have paſſed the leaf. The flooring is made 
with thin firips of bamboos, laid at ſuch diſtances from one another as to 
leave free admiſſion for light and air; and the inſide is neatly finiſhed, and 


Tux art of making cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the inhabitants 
of this iſland; what they have is got from the ſhips that come to trade 
in cocoa- nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which are reckoned the fineſt 
in this part of Hadia) they will accept of but few articles: what they chiefly 
wiſh for is cloth of different colours, hatchets, and hanger-blades, which 
they uſe in cutting down the nuts. Tobacco and arrack they are very 
fond of; but expect theſe in preſents. They have no money of their own, 
nor will they allow any value to the coin of other countries, further than as 
they happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young women ſometimes 
hanging firings of dollars about their necks. However, they are good judges 
of gold and ſilver; and it is no eaſy matter to impoſe baſer metals upon them 
as ſuch. 


Tux r purchaſe a much larger quantity of cloth than is conſumed upon 
their own iſland. This is intended for the Choury market. Choury is a 
ſmall iſland to the ſouthward of theirs, to which a large fleet of their boats 
fails every. year, about the month of November, to exchange cloth for 
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canoes ; for they cannot make theſe themſelves. This voyage they per- 
form by the help of the fun and ftars, for they know nothing of the 
compaſs. 


Is their diſpoſition there are two remarkable qualities. One is their 
entire neglect of compliment and ceremony; and the other, their averſion 
to diſhoneſty. A Carmcobarian travelling to a diſtant village upon buſineſs 
or amuſement, paſſes through many towns in his way, without perhaps 
ſpeaking to any one. If he is hungry, or tired, he goes up into the neareſt 
houſe, and helps himſelf to what he wants, and fits till he is reſted, without 
taking the ſmalleſt notice of any of the family, unleſs he has buſineſs or news 
to communicate. Theft or robbery is ſo very rare amongſt them, that a 
man going out of his houſe never takes away his ladder, or ſhuts his door, 
but leaves it open for any body to enter that pleaſes, without the leaſt appre- 
henſion of having any thing ſtolen from him. 


Taz1x intercourſe with ſtrangers is ſo frequent, that they have acquired 
in general the barbarous Portugueſe language, ſo common over India. Their 
own has a ſound quite different from moſt others, their words being 
pronounced with a kind of ſtop, or catch in the throat, at every ſyllable. 
The few following words will ſerve to ſhew thoſe who are acquainted with 
other hidian languages, whether there is any ſimilitude between them. 


To eat, Gnia. 

To drink, Okt. 

Yams, T" owla. 

To weep, Pong. 

A pinc-apple, Frung. 

A houſe, 
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A houſe, Albanum. To fleep, Loom hom. 
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A fowl, Hum. A dog, Tamam. 
A hog, Het. Fire, T"amia. 
Fiſh, Ka. Rain, Koomra. 


Tur have no notion of a God, but they believe firmly in the Devil, 
and worſhip him from fear. In every village there is a high pole erected, 
with long firings of ground-rattans hanging from it, which, it is faid, has the 
virtue to keep him at a diſtance, When they ſee any figns of an approach- 
ing ſtorm, they imagine that the Devil intends them a viſit ; upon which 
many ſuperſtitious ceremonies are performed. The people of every village 
march round their own boundaries, and fix up at different diftances ſmall 
ſticks ſplit at the top, into which ſplit they put a piece of cocoa-nut, a 
w.ip of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is meant as 
a peace - offering to the Devil, or a fcare-crow to frighten him away, does 
not appear. 


Wxrrn a man dies, all his live ſtock, cloth, hatchets, fiſhing-lances, and 
in ſhort every moveable thing he poſſeſſed is buried with him, and his death 
is mourned by the whole village. In one view this is an excellent cuſtom, 
feeing it prevents all diſputes about the property of the deceaſed amongſt his 
relations. His wife muſt conform to cuſtom, by having a joint cut off from 
une of her fingers; and, if ſhe refuſes this, ſhe muſt ſubmit to have a deep 
notch cut in one of the pillars of her houſe. | 


I was once preſent at the funeral of an old woman. When we went 
into the houſe which had belonged to the deceaſed, we found ir full of her 


female relations. Some of them were employed in wrapping: up the corpſe 
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in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to pieces all the cloth which 
had belonged to her. In another houſe hard by, the men of the village, 
with a great many others from the neighbouring towns, were fitting drink- 
ing ſours and ſmoking tobacco. In the mean time two ſtout young fel- 
lows were buſy digging a grave in the ſand near the houſe. When the 
women had done with the corpſe, they ſet up a moſt hideous howl, upon 
which the people began to afſemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the houſe to bring down the body; in doing this they were much 
interrupted by a young man, ſon to the deceaſed, who endeavoured with all 
his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, he clung round the 
body, and was carried to the grave along with it: there, after a violent 
ſtruggle, he was turned away, and conducted back to the houfe. The corpſe 
being now. put into the grave, and the laſhings, which bound the legs and 
arms, cut, all the live ſtock which had been the property of the deceaſed, 
conſiſting of about half a dozen hogs, and as many fowls, were killed, and 
flung in above it: a man then approached with a bunch of leaves ſtuck 
upon the end of a pole, which he ſwept two or three times gently along 
women continued to make the moſt horrible vocal concert imaginable : the 
men ſaid nothing. A few days afterwards a kind of monument was erected 
over the grave, with a pole upon it, to which long ſtrips of cloth of differ- 
ent colours were hung. 


PoLYGAMY is not known among them; and their puniſhment of adul- 
tery is not leſs ſevere than effeftual. They cut, from the man's offending 
member, a piece of the foreſkin. proportioned to the frequent commiſſion. or 
enormity of the crime. 


THERE 
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Tarr ſeems to ſubſiſt among them a perfect equality. A few perſons, 
from their age, have a little more reſpect paid to them; but there is no ap- 
pearance of authority one over another. Their ſociety ſeems bound rather 
by mutual obligations continually conferred and received : the ſimpleſt and 
beſt of all ties. 


Tux inhabitants of the Audamans are ſaid to be Cannibals. The people 
of Carnicobar have a tradition among them, that ſeveral canoes came from 
Andaman many years ago, and that the crews were all armed, and com- 
mitted great depredations, and killed ſeveral of the Nicobarians. It appears 
at firſt remarkable that there ſhould be ſuch a wide difference between the 
manners of the inhabitants of iſlands ſo near to one another; the Andaman 
being ſavage Canmbals, and the others the moſt harmleſs inoffenfive people 
poſſible. But it is accounted for by the following hiftorical anecdote, which 
I have been aſſured is matter of fact. Shortly after the Portugueſe had 
diſcovered the paſſage to Hudia round the Cape of Good Hope, one of their 
ſhips, on board of which were a number of Mozambique negroes, was loſt on 
the Andaman and, which were till then uninhabited. The blacks remained 
on the iſland and ſettled there: the Exropeans made a ſmall ſhallop, in which 
they failed to Pegz. On the other hand, the Nicobar Handi were peopled 
from the oppoſite main and the coaft of Pegu; in proof of which the Nico- 


bar and Pegu languages are faid, by thoſe acquainted with the latter, to 
have much reſemblance. 


XXII. 


THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE ON THE PLANTS 
OF INDIA. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


PHE greateſt, if not the only, obſtacle to the progreſs of knowledge in 

theſe provinces, except in thoſe branches of it which belong immedi- 
ately to our ſeveral profeſſions, is our want of leifure for general reſearches ; 
and, as ARCHIMEDEsS, who was happily maſter of his time, had not foace 
enough to move the greateſt weight with the ſmalleſt force, thus we, who- 
have ample ſpace for our inquiries, really want time for the purſuit of them. 
&« Give me a place to ſtand on,” faid the great mathematician, *< and I will 
% move the whole earth: Give us time, we may ſay, for our moefligations, 
and we will transfer to Europe all the ſciences, arts, and literature of Afia. 
« Not to have deſpaired,” however, was thought a degree of merit in the 
Roman General, even though he was defeated; and, having ſome hope that 
others may occaſionally find more leiſure than it will ever, at leaſt in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propoſe a work, from which 
very curious information, and poſſibly very ſolid advantage, may be derived. 


Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperſectly known to European 
botaniſts, and with the virtues of which they are wholly unacquainted, 
grow wild on the plains and in the forefts of Badia: the 4marcofh, an ex- 
cellent vocabulary of the Sanſcrit language, contains in one chapter the 
names of about three hundred medicinal vegetables; the Madim may com- 
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prize many more; and the Dravydbhidhina, or Dictionary of Natural Pro- 
dufions, includes, I believe, a far greater number; the properties of which 
are diſtinct y related in medical tracts of approved authority. Now the firſt 
ſep, in compiling a treatiſe on the plants of Þ:dia, ſhould be to write their 
true names in Romare letters, according to the moſt accurate orthography, 
and in Sanferit preferably to any vulgar dialect; becauſe a learned language 
is fixed in books, while popular idioms are in conſtant fluctuation, and 
will not perhaps be underſtood a century hence by the inhabitants of theſe 
Indian territories, whom future botaniſts may conſult on the common ap- 
pellations of trees and flowers. The childiſh denominations of plants from 
the perſons who firſt deſcribed them, ought wholly to be rejected; for 
Champocea and Hinna ſeem to me not only more elegant, but far properer 
deſignations of an Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and Lawſonia; 
nor can I ſee without pain, that the great Swediſh botaniſt conſidered it as 
the fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of natural biſtory, to pre- 
ſerve a name by hanging it on a blofſom, and that he declared this mode of 
promoting and adorning botany, worthy of being continued with holy reve- 
rence, though ſo high an honour, he ſays, ought to be conferred with chaſte 
reſerve, and not proflituted for the purpoſe of conciliating the good-will, or eter- 
nizing the memory of any but his choſen followers ; no, not even of ſaints. His 
lift of an hundred and fifty ſuch names clearly ſhows that his excellent 
works are the true baſis of his juſt celebrity, which would have been 
feebly ſupported by the ſtalk of the Linnea. From what proper name the 
Plantam is called ,, I do not know ; but it ſeems to be the Dutch pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic word for that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, 
to have appeared in his liſt, though, in my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the muſter-roll. As to the ſyſtem of Linx zvs, it is the ſyſtem of 
Nature, ſubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement of natural orders, 
of 
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of which he has given a rough ſketch, and which may hereafter, perhaps, be 
completed: but the diſtribution of vegetables into claſſes, according to the 
number, length, and poſition of the ſtamens and piſtils, and of thoſe claſſes 
into #inds and fpecies, according to certain marks of diſcrimination, 
will ever be found the cleareſt and moſt convenient of methods, and 
ſhould therefore be ſtudiouſly obſerved in the work which I now ſuggetl ; 
but 1 muſt be forgiven if I propoſe to reject the Linmean appellations of 
the twenty-four claſſes, becauſe, although they appear to be Greek (and, 
if they really were ſo, that alone might be thought a ſufficient objec- 
tion) yet in truth they are not Greet, nor even formed by analogy to the 
language of Grecians; for Polygamos, Monandros, and the reſt of that 
form, are both maſculine and feminine; Polyandria, in the abſtract, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a public cemetery ; diecea and diecus are 
not found in books of authority ; nor, if they were, would they be derived 
from dis, but from dia, which would include the triæcia. Let me add, that 
the #welfth and thirteenth claſſes are ill diſtinguiſhed by their appellations, 
independently of other exceptions to them, fince the real diſtinction be - 
tween them conſiſts not ſo much in the number of their ſtamens as in the 
place where they are inſerted ; and that the fourteenth and fifteenth are 
not more accurately diſcriminated by two words formed in defiance of 
grammatical analogy, fince there are but #wo powers, or two diverfities of 
length, in each of thoſe claſſes. Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, not inac- 
curately denote a flower of the #wwelfth claſs ; but ſuch a compound would 
ſtill favour of barbariſm or pedantry ; and the beſt way to amend ſuch 
a ſyſtem of words is to efface it, and ſupply its place by a more ſimple 
nomenclature, which may eaſily be found. Numerals may be uſed for the 
eleven firſt claſſes, the former of two numbers being always appropriated 
to the famens, and the latter to the py#ils : ſhort phraſes, as, on the calyy 
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or calice, in the receptacle, two long, four long, from one baſe, from two 
or many baſes, with anthers connefed on the piffils, in two flowers, in two 
diftin plants, mized, concealed, or the like, will anſwer every purpoſe of 
diſcrimination; but I do not offer this as a perfe&t ſubſtitute for the words 
which I condemn. The allegory of ſexes and muptials, even if it were 
complete, ought, I think, to be diſcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of 
men, who, while they fearch for truth, have no buſineſs to inflame their 
imaginations; and, while they profeſs to give deſcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors. Few paſſages in Aloifa, the moſt impudent book 
ever compoled by man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred-and- 
forty-fixth number of the Botanical Philoſophy, and the broad comment of 
its grave author, who dares, like Ocravius in bis epigram, to ſpeak with 
Roman ſimplicity ; nor can the Limeam deſcription of the Frum, and many 
ether plants, be read in Engl, without exciting ideas which the occaſion 
does not require. Hence it is, that no well-born and well-educated wo- 
man can be adviſed to amuſe herſelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful ſtudy, or one more likely to aſſiſt 
and embelliſh other female accompliſhments, could not poſſibly be recom- 
mended. 


Wuzn the Sonſeris names of the Fidian plants have been correctly 
written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
freſh plants themſelves, procured in their reſpective ſeaſons, muſt be 
conciſely, but accurately, claſſed and deſcribed; after which their ſeveral 
ges in medicine, diet, or manufaftures, may be collected, with the affiſt- 
ance of Hindu phyſicians, from the medical books in Sanſerit, and their 
accounts either diſproved or eſtabliſhed by repeated experiments, as faſt as. 
they can be made with exactneſs. | 
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By way of example, I annex the deſcriptions of five Eidian plants, but 
am unable, at this ſeaſon, to re-examine them, and wholly deſpair of leiſure 
to exhibit others, of which I have collected the names, and moſt of which 
I have ſeen in bloſſom. 


I MUCHUCUNDA. 
Twenty, from One Baſe. 

Cal. Five-panted, thick; leaflets oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five ſhorter, ſterile» 
In ſome flowers, the unprolific ſtamens longer. 

Peric. A capſule, with five cells, many-ſceded. 

Seeds, roundiſh, compreſſed, winged. 

Leaves, of many different ſhapes. 

Uſes. The quality refrigerant. 


Oxz flower, ſteeped a whole night in a glaſs of water, forms a coolung 
mucilage of uſe in virulent gonorrhceas. The Muckncunds, called alſo 
Pichuca, is exquiſitely fragrant : its calyx is covered with an odoriferous 
duſt ; and the dried flowers in fine powder, taken like ſnuff, are faid, in a 
Sanſcrit book, almoſt inſtantaneouſly to remove a nervous head-ach. 


wv 
Note. This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of LIAN Aus. 


U. BILVA, OR MALURA. 
Many on the Receptacle, and One, 
Cal. Four or five, cleft beneath. : 
X x 2 
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Cor. Four or five petals ; moſtly reflex. 

Stam. Forty to forty-cight filaments ; anthers moſtly erect. 
Pf. Germ roundiſn; Style ſmooth, ſhort ; Stigma clubbed. 
Peric. A ſpheriodal berry, very large ; many-ſceded. 
Seeds, toward the ſurface, ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 

Leaves ternate; common petiole, long ; leaflets, ſubovate, obtuſely 
notched, with ſhort petiotes ; ſome almoſt lanced. 

Stem armed with ſharp thorns. 

Des. re in 
fragrance, exquiſite : its aperient and deterfive quality, and its efficacy 
in removing habitual coſtiveneſs, have been proved by conſtant experience 
The mucus of the ſeed is, for forme purpoſes, a very good cement. 


Note. This fruit is called Svip lala, becauſe it ſprang, ſay the Indian 
poets, from the milk of Si, the goddeſs of abundance, who beſtowed it 
on mankind at the requeſt of Iswara, whence he alone wears a chaplet of 
Riva flowers ; to him only the Hindus offer them; and, when they ſee any 
of them fallen on the ground, they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firſt bloſſom of this plant, that I could 
inſpe&, 1 had imagined that it belonged to the ſame claſs with the Durios 
becauſe the filaments appeared to be diſtributed in five ſets ; but in all that 
I have face exumined, they cec rally ilinK 


m. SRINGAT ACA. 
| Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 
Cor. Four petals. 3 
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Stam. Anthers kidney-ſhaped, | 
Pi. Germ roandiſh ; Style long as the filaments ; Stigma chubbed. 
2600 
by the Cabs. 

Leaves. Thoſe which float on the water are rhomboidal; the two upper 
fides unequally notched ; the two lower, right lines. Their petivles buoyed 
up by ſpindle-ſhaped ſpongy ſubſtances, not bladders. 


Rood, knotty, like coral. 
Nes. The ben kernel, in fronncks and delicacy, equals that of the 


filbert. A mucus, fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, which 
are conſidered as cooling. 


Note. It ſeems to be the floating Traps of Lizxavus. 


Iv. PUTI CARAJA. bo 


5 Ten and One. : 
Cal. Five-cleft. 3s 
Cor. Five equal petals. i 
Peric. A thorny legumen ; two ſeeds. 

Leaves oval, pinnated. 
Stem. Armed. 


Uſes. The ſceds are very ditter, and, perhaps tonic ; fince one of them, 
bruifed and given in two doſes, will, as the 2 Cure an intermit- 
tent fever. 


v. MADHUCA. (See Fol. L page 300.) 


Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 
Col. Perianth four or five-leaved. 
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Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, fleſhy. Border nine, or ten, parted. 
Stam. _Anthers from twelve to twenty- eight, ere, acute, ſubvillous. 
Peric. A drupe, with two or three nuts ? 

Leaves oval, ſomewhat pointed. 

Uſes. The tubes eſculent, nutritious ; yielding, by diſtillation, an ine- 
briating ſpirit, which, if the ſale of it were duly reſtrained by law, might 
be applied to good purpoſes. A uſeful oil is expreſſed from the ſeed. 


Note. It reſembles the Baia of Kotnic. 


Sven would be the method of the work which I recommend ; but even 
the ſpecimen which I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have been more 
accurate. Engravings of the plants may be annexed ; but I have more than 
once expenienced, that the beſt anatomical and botanical prints give a 
very madequate, and ſometimes a very falſe, notion of the objects which 
they were intended to repreſent. As we learn a new language, by reading 
approved compoſitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and Dictionary, 
ſo we can only ſtudy with eſſect the natural hiſtory of vegetables by analyſ- 
ing the plants themſelves with the Philoophia Botanica, which is the 
Grammar, and the Genera et Species Plantarum, which may be conſidered 
as the Diftionary of that beautiful language in which Nature would teach 
us what plants we muſt avoid as noxious, and what we muſt cultivate as 
ſalutary, for that the qualities of plants are in ſome degree connected with 
the natural orders and claſſes of them, a number of inftances would abun- 
dantly prove. | 


XXIII.. 


ON THE DISSECTION OF THE PANGOLIN. 
IN A LETTER TO GENERAL CARNAC, 
FROM ADAM BURT, ESQ. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE GENERAL. 
—— 


Sin, 

P compliance with your defire, I moſt willingly do myſelf the honour to 
preſent to you my obſervations and refle&ions on the diſſectĩon of one of 
thoſe animals, of which we have a print, with a very ſhort account, in the 
Finsr Vor. of the Tnansacrtions of the As1aric Society. The ani- 
mal ſrom which that kkenefs has been taken, was ſent by Mr. Lzs: 1s, from 
Chitra, to the Preſident Sir WIL IIAM Jonzs. It is diſtinguiſhed in the 
Taaxsacrioxs by a name which I do not at preſent remember; but pro- 
bably the animal is of the ſame genus with the Manis, as deſcribed in the 
former edition of ExcycLorzDria Britanxica, or, perhaps, not differ- 
ent from the Pangolin of Burron. 


Tux repreſentation of this animal in the Manos of the AsraTrc So- 
CIETY, makes it unneceſſary for me to enter into any general deſcription 
of its external figure and appearance. There are on each foot five claws, of 
which the outer and inner are ſmall when compased with the other three. 
There are no diſtinct toes; but each nail is moveable by a joiat at its root. 
This creature is extremely inoffenſive. It has no teeth; and its feet are un- 
able to graſp. Hence it would appear, that Nature, having furniſhed it with 
a coat of mail for its protection, has, with ſome regard. to juſtice, denied ic 
the powers of acting with hoſtilicy againſt its fellow-creatures. The nails are 
well adapted ſor digging in the ground; and the animal is fo dexterous in 
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cluding its enemies by concealing itſelf in holes and among rocks, that it is 
extremely difficult to procure one. 


Tu upper jaw is covered with a croſs cartilaginous ridge, which though 
apparently not at all ſuited to any purpoſes of maſtication, may, by encreaſing 
the ſurface of the palate, extend the ſenſe of taſte. The œſophagus admitted 
my forefinger with caſe. The tongue, at the bottom of the mouth, is nearly 
about the fize of the little finger, from whence it tapers to a point, The 
animal at pleaſure protrudes this member a great way from the mouth. The 
tongue ariſes from the enſiſorm cartilage and the contiguous muſcles of the 
belly, and paſſes in form of a round diſtin muſcle from over the ſtomach, 
windpipe in the throat. When diſſected out, the tongue could be eaſily 
clongated ſo as to reach more than the length of the animal, excluſive of its 
tail. There is a cluſter of falivary glands ſeated around the tongue, as it 
enters the mouth. Theſe will neceſſarily be compreſſed by the action of 
the tongue, ſo as occaſionally to ſupply a plentiful flow of their ſecretion. 


Tas ſtomach is cartilaginous, and analogous to that of the gallinaceous 
tribe of birds. It was filled with ſmall ftones and gravel, which in this part 
of the country are almoſt univerſally calcareous. The inner furface of the 
Komach was rough to the feel, and formed into folds, the interſtices of 
which were filled with a frothy ſecretion. The guts were filled with a ſandy 
pulp, in which, however, were interſperſed a few diſtin& ſmall ſtones. No 
veſtiges of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole prime 
vie. The gall-bladder was diſtended, with a fluid reſembling in colour and 
conſiſtence the dregs of beer, | 
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Forc1BLy ſtruck with the phenomena which this quadruped exhibited, 
my imagination at once overleaped the boundaries by which Science endea- 
vours to circumſcribe the productions and the ways of Nature; and, believ- 
ing with Burron, gue tout ce qui peut fire off, I did not heſitate to con- 
jecture that this animal might poſſibly derive its nouriſhment from mine» 
ral ſubſtances. This idea 1 accordingly hazarded in an addreſs to Colonel 
Krp. The ſpirit of inquiry natural to that gentleman, could be ill atisfied 
by ideas thrown out apparently at random; and he ſoon called on me to 
explain my opinion and its foundation. 


Tnoven we have perhaps no clear idea of the manner in which vege» 
tables extract their nouriſhment from earth, yet the fact being ſo, it may 
not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſome animal may derive nutriment by 
a proceſs ſomewhat fimilar. It appears to me, that facts produced by 
SyALLANZAx1 directiy invalidate the experiments, from which he has 
drawn the inference, that fowls ſwallow ſtones merely from ſtupidity ; and 
that ſuch ſubſtances are altogether unneceſſary to thoſe animals. He reared 
fowls, without permitting them ever to ſwallow ſand or ſtones; but he 
vorous ; and herbivorous animals may come to live on fleſh. A wood- 
pidgeon he brought to thrive on putrid meat. The experiment on fowls, 
then, only corroborates the proof, that we have it in our power by habits 
to alter the natural conſtitution of animals. Again, that eminent inveſtiga- 
tor of truth found, that fowls died when fed on ſtones alone; but ſurely 
Vol. II. Yy that 
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that fact is far ſhort of proving that fuch fubſtances are not agreeable to the 
original purpoſes of nature in the digeſtive proceſs of theſe animals. When 
other ſubſtances ſhall bave been detected in the ſtomach of this animal, 
my inference, from what I have ſeen, muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground. 
But if, like other animals with muſcular and cartilaginous ſtomachs, this 
fingular quadruped confumes grain, it muſt be ſurprizing that no veſtige of 
ſuch food was found preſent in the whole alimentary canal, fince in 
that thinly inhabited country the wild animals are free to feed without 
intruſion from man. Nor can it be inferred from the ſtructure of the 
ſtomach, that this animal lives on ants or on inſets. Animals devoured as 
food, though of confiderable fize and ſolidity, with a proportionally ſmall 
extent of furface to be afted on by the gaftric juice and the action of the 
ſtomach, are readily diſſolved and digeſted by animals poſſeſſing not a carti- 
kginous, but a membranaceous ſtomach ; as for inſtance, a frog in that of a 
ſnake. 


In the ftomach many minerals are ſoluble, and the moſt active things which 
we can ſwallow. Calcareous ſubſtances are readily ated on. Dr. Px1zsTLY 
has aſked, + May not phlogiſtic matter be the moſt effential part of the 
« food and ſupport of both vegetable and animal bodies? I confeſs, that 
Dr. ParzsTLY's finding cauſe to propoſe the queſtion, inclines me to ſup- 
poſe that the affirmative to it may be true. Earth ſeems. to be the baſis of 
all animal matter. The growth of the bones muſt be attended with a con- 
| Rant ſupply; and in the human ſpecies there is a copious. diſcharge of calcare- 
ous matter thrown out by the kidneys and falivary glands. May not the 
quadruped in queſtion derive phlogiſton from earth ? ſalt from mineral ſub- 
ſtances? And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinking water, what 
elſe is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of his corporeal machine? 


ConslDERING 
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ConsDEnixG the ſcaly covering of this animal, we may conceive that 
it may be at leaſt neceſſary for its exiſtence, on that account, to imbibe a 
greater proportion of earth than is neceſſary to other animals. It may 
deſerve conſideration, that birds are covered with feathers, which in their 
conſtituent principles approach to the nature of horn and bone. Of theſe 
animals the gallinaceous tribe ſwallow ſtones; and the carnivorous take 
in the feathers and bones of their prey : the latter article is known to be 
ſoluble in the membianaceous ſtomachs; and hence is a copious ſupply of 
the earthy principles. In truth, I do not know that any thing is ſoluble in 
the ſtomach of animals which may not be thence abſorbed into their circy- 
ing ſyſtem ; and nothing can be ſo abſorbed without aſſecting the whole 


Wrar I have here ſtated is all that I could advance to the Colonel; but 
my opinion has been fince not a little confirmed by obſerving the report 
of experiments by M. BzvqQuatzLLti of Pavia, on the authority of 
M. CzxzLL ; by which we learn, that ſome birds have ſo great a diffolvent 
power in the gaſtric juice as to diffolve in their ſtomachs flints, rock-cryſtal, 
calcareous ſtones, and ſhells. 


I 3x6 only farther to obſerve, that ſome things in Burrox's deſcription 
of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this animal, might have 
been owing to his deſcription being only from the view of a dried prepara- 
tion, in which the organs of generation would be obliterated and the dugs 
ſhrivelled away ſo as to be imperceptible, elſe that elegant philoſopher could 
not have afſerted that, tous Jes animauzs quadrupedes, qui ſont couverts 
« Fcailles, ſont ovipares.” 


1572 Excvssx 
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Excvsz my prolixity, which is only in me the neceflary attendant of my 
ſaperficial knowledge of things. In ingenuouſneſs, however, 1 hope that | 
I am not inferior to any man: and I am proud to fubſcribe myſelf 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Avan Burt. 


Gra, September 14, 1789. 


A LETTER FROM DOCTOR ANDERSON 
TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Dax Sin, 
* male Lac inſe& having hitherto eſcaped the obſervation of natural- 

iſts, I ſend the encloſed deſcription, made by Mr. William Rox- 
BURGH, Surgeon on this eſtabliſhment, and Botaniſt to the Honourable 
Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the publication of your So- 
ciety, as Mr. Roxzurcn's diſcovery will bring Lac a genus into- the claſs. 
Hemiptera of Lixzzvs. 


I am, with eſteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very obedient ſervant, 


Janes ANDERSON. 


XXIV. 


ON THE LA'CSHA', OR Lac INSECT *, - 


— rn 
BY MR. W. ROXBURGH. 


GOME pieces of very freſh-looking lac, adhering to- finall branches 

of ming cinerea, were brought me from the mountains on the 
20th of laſt month. I kept them carefully ; and to- day, the 4th of Decem- 
ber, fourteen days from the time they came from the hills, myriads of 
exceedingly minute animals were obſerved creeping about the lac and branches- 
it adhered to, and more ftill iſſuing from ſmall holes over the ſurface: 
of the cells. Other ſmall and perforated excreſcences- were obſerved. with a 
larly two to each hole, and crowned with ſome very fine white hairs. 
when fingle, ran about pretty briſkly ;. but in general they were ſo numer- 
ous as to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong,. tapering moſt 
towards the tail, below plain, above convex, with a double, or flat 
margin: laterally on the back part of the thorax are two ſmall tubercle, 
which may be the eyes: the body behind: the thorax is croſſed with twelve 
rings: legs fix: feelers (antennez) half the length ot the body, jointed, 
hairy, each ending in two hairs as long as the antennæ: rump, a white point, 


„ See the Plate, Fig. 1. The female infeRt in its lars fiate. 2. The ogg, which pro- 
duces the male. 3. The male insect. 4. The head with jointed antennz. 5. The vir ge 
on one fide. The preceding figures are much magnified, but in juſt proportion. 6. A piece 
of Lac, of its natural fize. 7. The infide of the external coat of the cells.. 8. One of the 
»tricuk. The two laſt figures are a little magniſied. 


between 
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between two terminal hairs, which are as long as the body of the animal. 
The mouth I could not ſee. On opening the cells, the ſubſtance that they 
were formed of cannot be better deſcribed, with reſpect to appearance, 
than by ſaying it is like the tranſparent amber that beads are made of : the 
external covering of the cells may be about half a line thick, is remarkably 
ſtrong, and able to reſiſt injuries: the partitions are much thinner : the cells 
are in general irregular ſquares, pentagons and hexagons, about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and 4 deep: they have no communication with 
each other: all thoſe I opened during the time the animals were ifluing, 
contained in one half a ſmall bag filled with a thick red jelly-like liquor, 
replete with what I take to be eggs; theſe bags, or utriculi, adhere to the 
bottom of the cells, and have each two necks, which paſs through perfora- 
tions in the external coat of the cells, forming the fore-mentioned excreſ- 
cences, and ending in ſome very fine hairs. The other half of the cells have 
a diſtinct opening, and contain a white ſubſtance, like ſome few filaments of 
cotton rolled together, and numbers of the inſets themſelves ready to make 
their exit. Several of the ſame inſets I obſerved to have drawn up their 
legs, and to lie flat: they did not move on being touched, nor did they ſhow 
any figns of life with the greateſt irritation. 


December 5. Tax fame minute hexapedes continue iſſuing from their cells 
in numbers; they are more lively, of a deepened red colour, and fewer of the 
motionleſs ſort. To-day I ſaw the mouth: it is a flattened point about the 
middle of the breaſt, which the little animal prcjects on being compreſſed. 


December 6. Tux male inſets I have found to-day : a few of them are 
conſtantly running among the females moſt actively: as yet they are ſcarce 
more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but twice their fize. The 

head 
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head is obtuſe; eyes black, very large; antennz clavated, feathered, about 
1 the length of the body: below the middle an articulation, ſuch as thoſe 
in the legs: colour between the eyes a beautiful ſhining green: neck very 
ſhort: body oval, brown : abdomen oblong, the length of body and head: 
legs fix: wings membranaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 
fides of the thorax, narrow at their inſertions, growing broader for 3 of their 
length, then rounded : the anterior pair is twice the ſiae of the poſterjor : a 
ſtrong fibre runs along their anterior margins : they lie flat, like the wings 
of a common fly, when it walks or reſts: no hairs from the rump: it 
ſprings moſt actively to a conſiderable diſtance on being touched: mouth in 
the under part of the head: mazille tranſverſe. To- day the female inſects 
continue iſſuing in great numbers, and move about as on the 4th. 


December 7. Tax ſmall red inſets ſtill more numerous, and move about 
as before : winged inſedts, ſtill very few, continue active. There have been 
freſh leaves and bits of the branches of both zuimo/@ cinerea and corinds put 
into the wide-mouthed bottle with them: they walk over them indifferenily, 
without ſhowing any preference, nor inclination to work nor copulate. I 
opened a cell whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found ſeve- 
ral, eight or ten, more in it, ſtruggling to ſhake off their incumbrances : 
they were in one of thoſe «iricul; mentioned on the 4th, which ends in two 
mouths, ſhut up with fine white hairs, but one of them was open for the 
exit of the flies; the other would no doubt have opened in due time. This 
utriculus 1 found now perfeftly dry, and divided into cells by exceeding 
thin partitions. 1 imagine, before any of the flies made their eſcape, it 
might have contained about twenty. In theſe minute cells with the living 
flies, or whence they had made their eſcape, were ſmall dry dark coloured 
compreſſed grains; which may be the dried excrements of the flies. 
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XXV. 
| THE SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARY, 1790. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


E confiderably nearer to the fron- 

tier of China than to the fartheſt limit of the Brizifs dominions in 
Hinduft#n, yet the firſt ſtep that we ſhall take in the philoſophical journey, 
which I propoſe for your entertainment at the preſent meeting, will carry 
us to the utmoſt verge of the habitable globe known to the beſt geographers 
of old Greece and Egypt; beyond the boundary of whoſe knowledge we 
ſhall diſcern from the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly 
equal in furface to a ſquare of fifteen degrees; an empire, of which I do 
not mean to affign the preciſe limits, but which we may conſider, for the 
purpoſe of this diſſertation, as embraced on two ſides by Turtary and India, 
while the ocean ſeparates its other fides from various Afatic ifles of great 
importance in the commercial ſyſtem of Europe. Annexed to that immenſe 
track of land is the peninſula of Corea, which a vaſt oval baſon divides from 
Nifen, or Japan, a celebrated and imperial iſland, bearing in arts and in 
arms in advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of government :—a pre- 
eminence among eaſtern kingdoms, analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the weſt. So many climates are included in ſo prodigious an area, 
that, while the principal emporium of China lies nearly under the tropic, its 

e . metropolis 
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metropolis enjoys the temperature of Samaritand; ſuch too is the diverſity 
of ſoil in its fifteen provinces, that, while ſome of them are exquiſitely fer- 
dry and unfruirful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in Scy - 
thia, and thoſe either wholly deſerted, or peopled by ſavage hordes, who, if 
they be not ſtill independent, have been very lately ſubdued by the perfidy, 
rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chineſe poem, of which I have ſeen a tranſlation. 


Tux word China, concerning which I ſhall offer ſome new remarks, is 
well known to the people whom we call the Chingſe ; but they never apply 
it (1 ſpeak of the learned among them) to themſelves or to their country. 
Themſelves, according to Father Visp Lor, they deſcribe as the people of 
Hax, or of ſome other illuſtrious family, by the memory of whoſe actions 
they flatter their national pride; and their country they call Chim-crz, or 
the Central Kingdom, repreſenting it in their ſymbolical characters by a 
parallelogram exactly biſſected; at other times they diſtinguiſh it by the 
words Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven, meaning all that is valuable on 
have no right to complain, if they knew that European authors have ever 
ſpoken of them in the extremes of applauſe or of cenſure. By ſome they 
have been extolled as the oldeſt and the wiſeſt, as the moſt learned and 
moſt ingenious of nations; whilſt others have derided their pretenſions 
to antiquity, condemned their government as abominable, and arraigned 
their manners as inhuman, without allowing them an element of ſcience, 
or a ſingle art, for which they have not been indebted to ſome more ancient 
and more civilized race of men. The truth perhaps lies, where we uſually 


find it, between the extremes; but it is not my deſign to accuſe or to defend 
the 
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the Cline, to depreſs or to aggrandize them: I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
diſcuſmon of a queſtion connected with my former diſcourſes, and far 
leſs eaſy to be ſolved than any hitherto ſtatec. Whence came the fingu- 
« lar people who long had governed Chins before they were conquered 
* by the Tartars?” On this problem, the ſolution of which has no con- 
cern, indeed, with our political or commercial intereſts, but a very mate- 
rial connection, if I miſtake not, with intereſts of a higher nature, four 
opinions have been advanced ; and all rather peremptorily afferted than ſup- 
ported by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chineſe are an original race, who have dwelt for ages, if not 
from eternity, in the land which they now poſſeſs : by others, and chiefly 
by the miſfionaries, it is inſiſted that they ſprang from the fame ſtock 
with the Hebrews and Arabs : a third aſſertion is that of the Arabs them- 
ſelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it indubitable that they were ori- 
ginally Tartars, deſcending in wild clans from the ſteeps of Imaus and 
a fourth, at leaſt as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is 
that of the Brikmens, who decide, without allowing any appeal from their 
decifion, that the Chines (for fo they are named in Sanſerit) were Hindus 
of the Cfatrips, or military claſs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north - eaſt of Bengal; and 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anceſtors, eſtabliſhed 
valleys which are now poſſeſſed by them. If any one of the three laſt opi- 
nions be juſt, the firſt of them muſt neceffarily be relinquiſhed ; but of 
thoſe three, the firſt cannot poſſibly be ſuſtained ; becauſe it reſts on no 
firmer ſupport than a fooliſh remark, whether true or falſe, that Sem in 
Chineſe means life and procreation; and becauſe a tea-plant is not more dif- 
ferent from a palm than a Chingſ from an Arab. They ate men, indeed, as 
| the 
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the tea and the palm are vegetables; but human ſagacity could not, I be- 
lieve, diſcover any other trace of reſemblance between them. One of the 
Arabs, indeed, an account of whoſe voyage to India and China has been 
tranſlated by Rx x AUD or, thought the Chingſe not only handſomer (accord - 
ing to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, but even more like his own 
countrymen in features, habiliments, carriage, manners, and ceremonies z 
and this may be true, without proving an actual reſemblance between the 
Chineſe and Arabs, except in dreſs and complexion. The next opinion is 
more connected with that of the Brihmens than M. Pauw probably ima» 
gined; for though he tells us expreſaly, that by Scythiuns he meant the Turks 
or Tartars ; yet the dragon on the ftandard, and ſome other peculiarities, 
from which he would infer a clear affinity between the old Turtars and the 
Chineſe, belonged indubitably to thoſe Scythians who are known to have 
been Goss; and the Goths had manifeſtly a common lineage with the Hin- 
dus, if his own argument, in the preface to his Reſearches on the Similarity 
of Language be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. That the Chineſe 
were anciently of a Tartarian ſtock, is a propoſition which I cannot otherwiſe 
diſprove for the preſent, than by inſiſting on the total diſſimilarity of the two 
Taces in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of imagination, which 
the Tus tars, by their own account, never cultivated ; but, if we ſhow ſtrong 
grounds for believing that the firſt Charge were actually of an Bidian race, 
it will follow that M. Pauw and the Arabs are miſtaken. It is to the diſ- 
cuſſion of this new and, in my opinion, very intereſting point, that I ſhall 
confine the remainder of my diſcourſe. 


In the Sarſerit Inſtitutes of Civil and Reiigious Duties, revealed, as the 
Hindus believe, by Mzxv, the fon of Bu Anu, we find the following 
curious paſſage : ** Many families of the military claſs, having | 
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c abandoned the ordinances of the Nada and the company of Briknens, 
<< lived in a ftate of degradation; as the people of Pundrace and Odra, 
* thoſe of Dravire and Cambija, the Yavanes and Sacas, the Piradas and 
« Pahlavas, the Chinas, and ſome ocher nations.” A full comment on this 
text would here be ſuperfluous ; but, ſince the teſtimony of the Iadian author, 
who, though certainly not a divine perſonage, was as certainly a very ancient 
lawyer, moralift, and hiſtorian, is direct and poſitive, difintereſted and un- 
ſuſpected, it would, I think, decide the queſtion before us, if we could be 
fure that the word China ſignified a Chineſe, as all the Pandits, whom 1 
Chinas of Mznxv ſettled in a fine country to the north-eaſt of Gaur, and to 
the caſt of Cimarip and Nepal; that they have long been and ſtill are 
famed as ingenious artificers ; and that they had themſelves ſeen old Ching 
idols, which bore a manifeſt relation to the primitive religion of Iadia be- 
fore BupprxA's appearance in it. A well-informed Pandi ſhowed me a 
Sanſerit book in Caſhmurian letters, which, be faid, was revealed by Siva 
himſelf, and entitled Sa&;enrgama. He read to me a whole chapter of it on 
the heterodox opinions of the Chinas, who were divided, ſays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before him a map of Ala; and, 
when I pointed to Caſimir, his own country, he inſtantly placed his finger 
on the north-weſtern provinces of Chino, where the Chinas, be faid, firſt 
eftabliſhed themſelves; but he added, that Mahichina, which was alſo men- 
tioned in his book, extended to the eaſtern and ſouthern oceans. I belicye, 
neverthaleſs, that the Chineſe empire, as we now call it, was not formed 
when the laws of Mzxu were collected ; and for this belief, o repugnant 
to the general opinion, I am bound to offer my re: ſons. If the outline of 
hiſtory and chronology for the laſt two thouſand years be correctly traced 
(and we muſt be hardy ſceptics to doubt it) the poems of Ca'tina's were 
compoled 
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compoſed before the beginning of our era. Now it is clear, from internal 
and external evidence, that the Rimdyan and Mahdbhirat were conſiderably 
older than the productions of that poet; and it appears, from the ityle 
and metre of the Dherma Afra, revealed by Mzxv, that it was re- 
duceil to writing long before the age of Va"twic or Vra'sa, the ſe- 
cond of whom names it with applauſe. We ſhall not therefore be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe laws between a thouſand 
and fifteen hundred years before Cur1sr ; eſpecially as BUDDHA, whoſe 
age is pretty well aſcertained, is not mentioned in them; but in the 
twelfth century before ou era, the Chineſe empire was at leaſt in its 
cradle. This fact it is neceſſary to prove; and my firſt witneſs is Coxyr- 
eius himſelf. I know to what keen ſatire 1 ſhall expoſe myſelf by citing 
that philoſopher, after the bitter ſarcaſms of M. Pauw againſt him and 
againft the tranſlators of bis mutilated but valuable works; yet I quote 
without ſcruple the book entitled Liz Y4, of which I poſſeſs the original, 
with a verbal tranſlation, and which I know to be ſufficiently authentic 
- for my preſent purpoſe. In the ſecond part of it Con-ru-Tsu declares, 
that Although he, like other men, could relate, as mere leſſons of 
« morality, the hiſtories of the firſt and ſecond imperial houſes, yet, for 
« want of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.” Now, if 
the Chineſe themſelves do not even pretend that any hiftorical monument 
exiſted in the age of Coxrveius preceding the riſe of their third dy- 
conclude, that the reign of Vu'vam was in the infancy of their empire, 
which hardly grew to maturity till ſome ages after that prince; and it has 
been aſſerted by very learned Europeans, that even of the third dynaſty, 
which he has the fame of having raiſed, no unſuſpected memorial can now 
be produced. It was not till the cighth century before the birth of our 
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Saviour, that a ſmall kingdom was erected in the province of Sen- a, the 
capital of which flood nearly in the thirty-ffth degree of northern latitude, -- 
and about five degrees to the weſt of & gan: both the country and its 
metropolis were called Chin; and the dominion of 'its princes was gradu- 
ally extended to the eaſt and weft. A king of Clin, who makes a figure 
in the Shihndmah among the allies of Arzga'srv a'n, was, I preſume, a 
ſovereign of the country juſt mentioned; and the river df Chin, which the 
poet frequently names as the limit of his eaſtern geography, ſeems to have 
been the Yellow River, which the Chingſe introduce at the beginning of 
their fabulous annals. I ſhould be tempted to expatiate on ſo curious a ſub · 
je& ; but the preſent occaſion allows nothing ſuperfluous, and permits me 
only to add, that Manguthin died in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by Kun At, and that 
the poets of rin perpetually allude to the diſtricts around it, which they 
celebrate, with Chegil and Khoten, for a number of muſk-animals roving 
on their hills. The territory of Chin, ſo called by the old Hindus, by the 
Perfians, and by the Ching (while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by 
their deſective articulation to miſcall it Sin) gave its name to a race of em- 
perors, whoſe tyranny made their memory ſo unpopular, that the modern 
inhabitants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and ſpeak of themſelves 
as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynafty ; but it is highly pro- 
bable that the whole nation deſcended from the Chinas of Mz xv, and, mix- 
ing with the Tortars, by whom the plains of Honan and the more ſouthern 
provinces were thinly inhabited, formed by ages the mee of its when 
we now ſee in poſſeſſion of the nobleſt empire in Aja. 


I's ſupport of an opinion which I offer as the reſult of long and anxious 
inquiries, I ſhould regularly proceed to examine the language and letters, 
Vor. II. 3A religion 
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religion and philoſophy, of the preſent Ching, and ſubjoin ſome remarks 
on their ancient monuments, on their ſciences, and on their arts, both libe- 
ral and mechanical ; but their ſpoken language, not having been preſerved 
by the uſual ſymbols of articu'ate ſounds, muſi have been for many ages 
in a continual flux; their letters, if we may ſo call them, are merely the 
 {mbols of ideas; their popular religion was imported from Iidia in an 
age comparatively modern; and their philo/ophy ſeems yet in ſo rude a ſtate, 
as bardly to deſerve the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments from 
which their origin can be traced even by plauſible conjecture; their ſciences 
are wholly exotic; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them charac- 
 xeriſtic of a particular family; nothing which any ſet of men in a coun- 
try ſo highly favoured by nature, might not have diſcovered and improved. 
They have indeed, both national muſic and national poetry, and both of 
them beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, ſculpture, or architecture, as 
arts of imagination, they ſeem (like other Afatics) to have no idea. In- 
ſtead therefore of enlarging ſeparately on each of thoſe heads, I ſhall 
briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious practices of China confirm 
or oppoſe the propoſition which I have advanced. 


Tu declared and fixed opinion of M. pz Gv1cxEs on the ſubject be- 
fore us, is nearly connected with that of the Brdhmens: he maintains, that 
the Chinge were emigrants from Egypt; and the Egyptians, or Ethiopians, 
(for they were clearly the ſame people) had indubitably a common origin 
with the old natives of India, as the affinity of their languages, and of their 
peopled a few centuries before our era by a colony from the Banks of the 
Nite, though neither Perfians nor Arabs, Turtars nor Hindus, ever heard of 
ſuch an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even of ſo learned 
a man 
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a man cannot ſupport ; and, fince reaſon grounded on fact can alone decide 
fuch a queſtion, we have a right to demand clearer evidence and ſtronger 
arguments than any he has adduced. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, 
of Idia, but ſeem wholly diffimilar to the ſymbolical ſyſtem of the Chineſe, 
which might eaſily have been invented (as they affert) by an individual, 
and might very naturally have been contrived by the firſt Chinas, or out- 
caſt Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgotten, the alphabetical! 
characters of their wiſer anceſtors. As to the table and buſt of Isis, they 
ſeem to be given up as modern forgeries ; but, if they were indiſputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpoſe ; for the letters on the buſt 
appear to have been deſigned as alphabetical; and the fabricator of them 
(if they really were fabricated in Europe was uncommonly happy, fince 
two or three of them are exactly the ſame with thoſe on a metal pillar yet 
ſtanding in the north of Frdio. In Egypt, if we can rely on the teſtimony 
of the Greeks, who ſtudied no language but their own, there were two ſets 
of alphabetical characters; the one popular, like the various letters uſed in 
our Idian provinces; and the other ſacerdotal, like the D van i gar, eſpe- 
cially that form of it which we ſee in the Vida; beſides which they had 
two forts of ſucred ſculpture ; the one ſimple, like the figures of Buppn a 
and the threeRa'Mas ; and the other allegorical, like the images of Gaxz's a, 
or Divine Wiſdom, and Is ANT, or Nature, with all their emblematical 
accompanyments ; but the real character of the Chineſe appears wholly dif- 
tinct from any Egyptien writing, either myſterious or popular; and, as to the 
fancy of M. pz Gu1cxEs, that the complicated ſymbols of China were at 
firſt no more than Phenician monograms, let us hope that he has abandoned 
ſo wild a conceit, which he ſtarted probably with no other view than to diſ- 
play his ingenuity and learning, 
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VWs have ocular proof that the few radical characters of the Chinge were 
originally (like our aſtronomical and chymical ſymbols) the pictures or out- 
lines of viſible objects, or figurative figns for ſimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the moſt ingenious combinations and the livelicſt meta- 
phors; but as the ſyſtem is peculiar, I believe, to themſelves and the 
Japaneſe, it would be idly oſtentatious to enlarge on it at preſent ; and, for 
the reaſons already intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opi- 
nion which I endeavour to ſupport. The fame may as truly be ſaid of their 
ſpoken language; for, independently of its conſtant fluctuation during a ſeries 
of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five ſounds; which 
other nations articulate, and is clipped into monoſyllables, even when the 
ideas expreſſed by them, and the written ſymbols for thoſe ideas, are very 
complex. This has ariſen, I ſuppoſe, from the fingular habits of the peo- 
ple; for though their common tongue be ſo mufcally accented as to form a 
Rind of recitative, yet it wants thoſe grammatical accents, without which all 
human languages would appear monoſyllabic : thus Anita, with an accent 
on the firſt fyllable, means, in the Saꝶſrit language, immeafureable ; and the 
natives of Banga] pronounce it Omito ; but, when the religion of Buppaa, 
the fon of Ma vA, was carried hence into Cina, the people of that coun- 
try, unable to renounce the name of their new God, called him Fox, 
the ſon of Mo-rz, and divided his epithet Aua into three ſyllables : 
O-n1-To. annexing to them certain ideas of their own, and expreſſ- 
ing them. in writing by three diſtinct ſymbols. We may judge from 
this inſtance, whether a compariſon of their ſpoken tongue with the 
dalects of other nations can lead to any certain concluſion as to 
their origin ; yet the inftance which. I have given, ſupplies me with 
an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjeQural only, but 
which appears mere and more pluntible the eftancy I conver ir. The 
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Buppna of the Hindus is unqueſtionably the Foz of Chins ; but the great 
progenitor of the Chineſe is alſo named by them Fo-ut, where the ſecond 
monoſyllable fignifies, it ſeems, a vidim. Now the anceſtor of that military 
tribe whom the Hindus call the Chandravanſe, or Children of the Moon,. 
was, according to their Purinas or legends, Buna, or the genius of 
the planet Mercury, from whom, in the % degree, deſcended a prince 
named Daun rA; whom his father YayYa't: ſent in exile to the eaſt of 
Hindyflin, with this imprecation, * May thy progeny be ignorant of the 
Vida.” The name of the baniſhed prince could not be pronounced by the 
modern Chineſe ; and, though I dare not conjecture that the laſt. ſyllable 
of it has been changed into Yao, I may, nevertheleſs, obſerve that Yao: 
was the iii in deſcent from Fo-n1,. or at leaſt the fifih- mortal- in the firſt” 
imperial dynaſty ; that all Chinge hiſtory before him is conſidered by 
Chineſe themſelves as poetical or fabulous; that his father T1-co, - like the 
Indian king Y ar a'T1, was the firſt prince who married ſeveral women; and 
that Fo-ur, the head of their race; appeared, ſay the Cline, in a 
province of the weft, and held his court in the territory of: Chin, where 
the rovers, mentioned by the Fadian legiſlator, are ſuppoſed to have ſettled. 
Another circumſtance in the parallel is very remarkable :=According 
to Father D PazMans, in his tract on Chineſe mythology, the mother 
of Fo-u1 was the Daughter of Heaven,. ſurnamed Flower-loving ; and, 
as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a er with a fimilar 
name, ſhe found herſelf on a ſudden encircled by a rainbow; ſoon after 
of a ſon radiant as herſelf, who, among other titles, had that of Sv“, or 
Star of the Year. Now, in the mythological fyſtem of. the Hindus, the 
nymph Ro'z1x1', who prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the. 
f{gvourite miſtreſs of So MA, or the Moon; among whofe numerous epithets - 
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we find Cumndandyaca, or Delighting in a ſpecies of water-fower that bloſ- 
ſoms at night; and their offspring was Bupra, regent of a planet, and 
called alſo, from the names of his parents, Raunine'r a, or Sa ux rA. It is 
true that the learned miſſionary explains the word Sv, i by Jupiter ; but an 
exact reſemblance between two ſuch fables could not have been expected; 
and it is ſufficient for my purpoſe that they ſeem to have a family likeneſs. 
The God Bupnra, fay the Indians, married IL A., whoſe father was preſerved 
in a miraculous ark from an univerſal deluge. Now, although I cannot infiſt 
with confidence, that the raimbow in the Chineſe fable alludes to the 
Moſaic narrative of the flood, nor build any ſolid argument on the divine 
p:rſonage Niu-vA, of whoſe character, and even of whoſe ſex, the hiſto- 
rians of China ſpeak very doubtfully, I may, nevertheleſs, aſſure you, after 
full inquiry and conſideration, that the Chineſe, like the Hindus, believe 
this carth to have been wholly covered with water, which, in works of 
undiſputed authenticity, they deſcribe as fowing abundantly, then fubfiding, 
and ſeparating the higher from the lower age of mankind; that the diviſion of 
time, from which their poetical hiſtory begins, juſt preceded the appearance 
of Fo-n1 on the mountains of Chin, but that the great ixundation in the 
reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any alluſion to the 
flood of Noa x, has been-ignorantly miſplaced by the Chineſe annaliſts. 
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Tu importation of a new religion into Ching in the firſt century of our 
era, muſt lead us to ſuppoſe that the former ſyſtem, whatever it was, had 
been found inadequate to the purpoſe of reſtraining the great body of the 
power could not reach; and it is hardly poſſible that, without ſuch reſtric- 
tions, any government could long have ſubſiſted with felicity ; for- no 
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government can long ſubſiſl without equal juſtice, and juſtice cannot be 
entertained by Coxrucius and his followers, we may glean a general no- 
tion from the fragments of their works tranſlated by Cour LRT: they profeſſed 
a firm belief in the ſupreme Gop, and gave a demonſtration of his being and 
of his providence from the exquiſite beauty and perfeftion of the celeſtial 
bodies, and the wonderful order of nature in the whole fabric of the viſfible 
world. From this belief they deduced a ſyſtem of ethics, which the philo- 
ſopher ſums up in a few words at the cloſe of the Lina : © He,” fays Cox- 
FUC1US, © who ſhall be fully perſuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs 
i the univerſe, who ſhall in all things chuſe moderation, who ſhall perfectly 
% know his own fpecies, and ſo act among them that his life and manners 
may conform to his knowledge of Gop and man, may be truly faid to dif- 
0 charge all the duties of a ſage, and to be far exalted above the common herd 
« of the human race.” But ſuch a religion and ſuch morality could never 
have been general; and we find that the people of China had an ancient ſyſtem 
of ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, which the government and the philoſophers 
appear to have encouraged, and which has an apparent affinity with ſome 
parts of the oldeſt Þ:dian worſhip. They believed in the agency of genii, or 
tutelary ſpirits, preſiding over the ſtars and the clouds, over lakes and riv- 
ers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions. and towns, over 
all the elements (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned five) and parti- 
cularly over fire, the moſt brilliant of them : to thoſe deities they offered 
victims on high places; and the following paſſage from the Si- cin, or Book 
of Odes, is very much in the ſtyle of the Brdhmans : Even they who per- 
« form a facrifice with due reverence, cannot perſectly aſſure themſelves 
ic that the divine ſpirits accept their oblations; and far leſs can they who 
«« adore the Gods with languor and oſcitancy, clearly perceive their ſacred il- 
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<< lapſes.” Theſe are imperſect traces indeed, but they are traces of an af- 
finity between the religion of Mzxvu and that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoſtates from it. M. Ls GzxT1z. obſerved, he ſays, a ſtrong 
reſemblance between the funeral rites of the Clingẽ and the Srdddha of the 
Hindus ; and M. BaiLLy, after a learned inveſtigation, concludes, that 
« Even the puerile and abſurd ſtories of the Chmeſe fabuliſts contain a rem- 
« nant of ancient Indian hiſtory, with a faint ſketch of the firſt Hindu ages.” 
As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined that 
but the Beuddhas poſitively forbade the immolation of cattle ; yet we know 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were anciently facnficed by the 
Chineſe; befides which we diſcover many ſingular marks of relation between 
them and the old Hindus as in the remarkable period of four hnndred and 
thirty-two thouſand, and the cycle of fxty, years; in the predilection for the 
myſtical number nine; in many fimilar faſts and great feſtivals, eſpecially 
at the ſolſtices and equinoxes ; in the juſt-mentioned obſequies conſiſting of 
rice and fruits offered to the manes of their anceſtors ; in the dread of dying 
childleſs, left ſuch offerings ſhould be intermitted ; and, perhaps, in their 
common abhorrence of red objects, which the Iudians carried fo far, that 
Manu himſelf, where he allows a Brdhmen to trade, if he cannot otherwiſe 
ſapport life, abſolutely forbids his trafficking in any fort of red cloths, 
« whether linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circumſtances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of literature and religion, 
| ſeem collectively to prove (as far as ſuch a queſtion admits proof) that the 
Chineſe and Hindus were originally the ſame people; but having been ſepa- 
rated near four thouſand years, have retained few ſtrong features of their 


ancient conſanguinity, eſpecially as the Hindus have preſerved their old lan- 
guage and ritual, while the Chineſe very ſoon loſt both; and the Hindus 
ge” * 
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have conſtantly intermarried among themſelves, while the Chinge, by a 
mixture of Turtarian blood from the time of their firſt eſtabliſhment, have at 
length formed a race diſtin in appearance both from Indians and Tartars. 


A SiM1LAax diverſity has ariſen, I believe, from fimilar cauſes, betweew 
the people of China and Japan; on the ſecond of which nations we have 
now, or ſoon ſhall have, as correct and as ample inſtruftion as can poſſibly 
be obtained without a perſect acquaimance with the Chinge characters. 
KzmMyyFEr has taken from M. Tirsixzen the honour of being the firſt, 
and he from Kauer that of being the only, Europeax who, by a long 
Tefidence in Japan, and a familiar intercourſe with the principal natives of 
it, has been able to colle& authentic materials for the natural and civil 
hiſtory of a country ſecluded, as the Romans uſed to ſay of our own ifland,. 
from the refl of the world. The works of thoſe illuſtrious travellers. 
will confirm and embelliſh each other; and when M. Tirs1xcr ſhalk 
have acquired a knowledge of Chineſs, to which a part of his leifure in 
Java will be devoted, his precious collection of books in that language,, 
on the laws and revolutions,. the natural productions, the arts, manufactures, 
and ſciences of Japan, will be in his hands an inexhauſtible mine of. new 
and important information. Both he and his predeceſſor affert with conſi- 
dence, and, I doubt not, with: truth, that the Japaneſe would reſent, as an 
whom they ſurpaſs in ſeveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of greater 
conſequence, in military ſpirit; but they do not, I underſtand, mean to- 
deny that they are a branch of the ſame ancient ſtem with the people of 
China; and, were that fa&t ever ſo-warmly conteſted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the preceding part of this diſcourſe, 
on the Origin of the Chineſe, be thought to contain juſt reaſoning. In the 
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firſt place, it ſeems inconceivable that the Japaneſe, who never appear to 
have been conquerors or conquered, ſhould have adopted the whole ſyſtem 
of Chineſe literature with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an imme- 
morial connexion had not ſuhſiſted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the middle 
of the thirteenth century before Cnn 1s r, and, about fix hundred years after- 
'wards, eſtabliſhed their monarchy, had not carried with them the letters 
and learning which they and the Chineſe had poſſeſſed in common; but my 
principal argument is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in 
Japan from the earlieſt ages; and among the idols worſhipped, according to 
KzMPFER, in that country before the innovations of SAa'cy a or Buddaa 
(whom the Japangſe alſo call AnipDa) we find many of thoſe which we ſee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particularly the goddeſs with many arms, 
repreſenting the powers of Nature (in Egypt named Isis, and here Isa'x1', 
or Is1) whoſe image, as it is exhibited by the German traveller, all the 
Brdhmans, to whom I ſhowed it, immediately recognized with a mixture 
of pleaſure and enthufiaſm. It is very true that the Chineſe differ widely 
from the natives of Japan in their vernacular dialects, in external manners, 
and perhaps in the ſtrength of their mental faculties ; but as wide a differ- 
ence is obſervable among all the nations of the Gothic family ; and we 
might account even for a greater diſſimilarity, by conſidering the number 
of ages during which the ſeveral ſwarms have been ſeparated from the 
great Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japaneſe 
give Kxurrzx the idea of poliſhed Tartars; and it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve that the people of Japan, who were originally Hindus of the martial 
Claſs and advanced farther eaſtward than the Chinas, have, like them, inſen- 
fibly changed their features and characters by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found looſely ſcattered over their iſles, or who 
afterwards fixed their abode in them. 
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Havixe now ſhown in five diſcourſes that the Arabs and Tartars were 
originally diſtin& races, while the Hindus, Chineſe, and Japaneſe proceeded 
from another ancient ſtem, and that all the three ſtems may be traced to 
Iran as to a common centre, from which it is highly probable that they 
diverged in various directions about four thouſand years ago, I may ſeem to 
have accompliſhed my deſign of inveſtigating the origin of the Afatic 
nations ; but the queſtions which I undertook to diſcuſs are not yet ripe- 
for a ſtrict analytical argument; and it will firſt be neceflary to examine 
with ſcrupulous attention all the detached or inſulated races of men who 
either inhabit the borders of India, Arabia, Tartary, Perfia, and China, or 
are interſperſed in the mountainous and uncultivated parts of thoſe extenfive 
regions. To this examination I ſhall, at our next annual meeting, allot an 
entire diſcourſe; and if, after all our inquiries, no more than three primitive 
races can be found, it will be a ſubſequent conſideration, whether thoſe three 
ſtocks had one common root; and if they had, by what means that root 
was preſerved amid the violent ſhock which our whole globe appears evi- 
dently to have ſuſtained. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF AN INSCRIPTION 

IN THE MAGA LANGUAGE, 

ENGRAVED ON A SILVER PLATE, FOUND IN A CAVE 
NEAR ISLA MABA D. 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 
COLDER 


62 of Migha 904, Chindi L Rija*, by the advice of 

Bowangar:i Rauli, who was the director of his ſtudies and devotions, 
and in conformity to the ſentiments of twenty-cight other Reulis, formed 
the deſign of eſtabliſhing a place of religious worſhip ; for which purpoſe 
a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, three cubits in depth, and three 
cubits alſo in diameter, in which there were depoſited one hundred and 
twenty brazen images of ſmall dimenſions, denominated Tahmidas ; alſo 
twenty brazen images larger than the former, denominated Linguda; there 
was likewiſe a large image of ſtone, called Lingidagdri, with a veſſel of 
braſs, in which were depoſited two of the bones of T*hicur : on a filver 
plate were inſcribed the Hausa, or the mandates of the Deity ; with that 
alſo ſtyled Taumah Chuchſowna Tahma, to the ftudy of which twenty- eight 
Raulis devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated the preſent 
work of devotion with feſtivals and rejoicings, erected over the cave a place 
of religious werſhip for the Magas, in honour of the Deity. 


Gop ſent into the world Bun pA Avara's to inſtruct and direct the 
ſteps of angels and of men; of whoſe birth and origin the following is a 
relation: When BupDaAa Avarta't deſcended from the region of ſouls in the 


— 


* Perhaps, Sdndihah. 


month 
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month of Migh, and entered the body of Mana'ma'r a”, the wife of Soo- 
Tan DaxxAR, Nui of Cailds, her womb ſuddenly aſſumed the appear- 
ance of clear tranſparent cryſtal, in which Bupyna appeared, beautiful as 
a flower, kneeling and reclining on his hands. After ten months and ten 
days of her pregnancy had elapſed, Mana'ma'ra' ſolicited permiſſion from 
her huſband the Rad to viſit her father; in conformity to which the roads 
were directed to be repaired and made clear for her journey; fruit-trees were 
planted, water-veſſels placed on the road-fide, and great illuminations pre- 
pared for the occafion. Mana'ma'ra' then commenced her journey, and 
arrived at a garden ac; din ing to the road, where inclination led her to walk 
child-birth, ſhe laid hold on the trees for fupport, which declined their 
boughs at the inſtant, for the purpoſe of concealing her perſon while ſhe was 
delivered of the child; at which juncture Ba auma” himſelf attended, with a 
golden veſſel in his hand, on which he laid the child, and delivered it to 
Inpra, by whom it was committed to the charge of a female atrendant ; 
it was taken up by Mana'ma'r a” and carried to her houſe ; and, on the en- 
faing morning, news were circulated of a child being born in the Rija's fa- 
mily. At chis time Tar AswI Mu, who, refiding in the woods, devoted 
his time to the worſhip of the Deity, learned by inſpiration that Buppasz 
was come to life in the R4ja's palace: he flew through the air to the 
R4ja's reſidence, where, fitting on a throne, he-ſaid, © I have repaired hi- 
ther for the purpoſe of viſiting the child.” Buppza was accordingly 
brought into his preſence. The Mami obſerved two feet fixed on his bead, 
and, yew a els why. weep and 
to laugh alternately. The Rija then queſtioned him with: regard to his pre- 
fent impulſe: 3 « I muſt not reſide in the ſame place 

«8 with 
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e with Bub DHA when he ſhall arrive at the rank of AvAT AR: this is the 
« cauſe of my preſent affliction; but I am even now aſſected with gladneſs 
« by his preſence, as I am hereby abſolved from all my tranſgreſſions.” The 
Muni then departed ; and, after five days had clapſed, he aſſembled four 
Pandits for the purpoſe of calculating the deſtiny of the child; three af whom 
divined that, as he had marks on his hands reſembling a wheel, he would 
at length become a RA Chacraverti ; another divined that he would arrive 
at the dignity of Avatar. 


Tux boy was now named Sa'cr A, and had attained the age of ſixteen 
years; at which period it happened that the Rija Cnvaipan had a 
daughter named Vas ura nA“, whom he bad engaged not to give in mrri- 
age to any one, till ſuch time as a ſuitor ſhould be found. who could brace 
a certain bow in his poſſeſſion, which hitherto many Rdjas had attempted to 
accompliſh without eſſect. Sa-cr a now ſucceeded in the attempt, and ac- 
cordingly obtained the Raja daughter in marriage, with whom he repaired 
to his own place of reſidence. 


Ons day, as certain myſteries were revealed to him, he formed the deſign 
of relinquiſhing his dominion ; at which time a ſon was born in his houſe, 
-whoſe name was Racav. Sacra then left his palace with only one at- 
tendant and a horſe, and, having croſſed the river Gax6 A,, arrived at BalkcdÞ, 
-where, having directed his ſervant to leave him and carry away his horſe, he 


Wren the world was created there appeared five flowers, which 
Bu AMA“ depoſited in a place of ſafety : three of them were afterwards 
delivered to the three T"hicurs; and one was preſented to Sa'cyAa, who 
| diſcovered 
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diſcovered that it contained ſome pieces of wearing apparel, in which he 
clothed himſelf, and adopted the manners and life of a mendicant. A tra- 
veller one day paſſed by him with eight bundles of graſs on his ſhuulders, 
and addrefled him, ſaying, a long period of time has elapſed, fince I 
have ſeen the T"hicxr ; but now fince I have the happineſs to meet him, 
beg to preſent him an offering, conſiſting of theſe bundles of graſs.” 
Sa'cra accordingly accepted of the graſs, and repoſed on it. At that 
time there ſuddenly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of wrought 
gold, and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon which Bzanma” 
alighted, and held a canopy over the head of Sacra : at the fame time 
Ina deſcended, with a large fan in his hand; and Na'ca, the NH of 
ſerpents, with ſhoes in his hand, together with the four tutelar deities of the 
Four corners of the univerſe ; who all attended to do him ſervice and reve- 
zence. At this time likewiſe the chief of ffs with his forces arrived, 
riding on an elephant, to give battle to Sac rA; upon which Bu ANNA“, 
nA, and the other deities deſerted him and vaniſhed. Sa'cy a, obſerving 
that he was left alone, invoked the aſſiſtance of the earth; who, attending at 
his ſummons, brought an inundation over all the ground, whereby the Afr 
and B forces were vanquiſhed, and compelled to retire. 


Ar this time five holy ſcriptures deſcended from above, and Sa'cy a was 
dignified with the title of BuppnA Avatir. The ſcriptures confer powers 
of knowledge and retreſpection, the ability of accomplithing the impulſes 
of the heart, and of carrying into effect the words of the mouth. Sa cr 
refided here, without breaking his faſt, twenty-one days, and then returned 
io his own country, where he prefides over Rijas, governing them with» care 


Wrogver 
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Warozver reads the Curie, his body, apparel, and the place of his 
devotions muſt be purified ; he ſhall be thereby delivered from the evil 
machinations of demons and of his enemies ; and the ways of redemption 
ſhall be open to him. Bupprxa Avatar inſtructed a certain Rauli, by name 
Ancvii Ma“ A, in the writings of the Civic, ſaying, * whoever ſhall read 
« and ftudy them, his foul ſhall not undergo a tranſmigration: and 
the ſcriptures were thence called Angul; Mila, There were likewiſe five 
other books of the Ciric denominated FYachanam, which, if any one peruſe, 
he ſhall thereby be exempted from poverty and the machinations of his ene- 
mies; he ſhall alſo be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of his 
days ſhall be protracted ; the ſtudy of the Caric heals afflitions and pains of 
the body ; and whoever ſhall have faith therein, Heaven and bliſs ſhall be the 
reward of his piety. 


Vor. II. 3 C A 


XXVII. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


— __—  __ 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


ON ingenious affociate Mr. Samutr Davis, whom I name with reſ- 

pect and applauſe, and who will ſoon, I truſt, convince M. Bait x 
that it is very poſſible for an European to tranſlate and explain the Sir 
Siddhinta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit, of the ori- 
ginal paſſage, mentioned in his paper on the Aſtronomical Computations of 
the Hindus, concerning the places of the colures in the time of Vaza'na, 
compared with their poſition in the age of a certain Mami, or ancient Indian 
philoſopher ; and the paſſage appears to afford evidence of two actual ob- 
ſervations, which will aſcertain the chronology of the Hindus, if not by ri- 
gorous demonſtration, at leaſt by a near approach to it. 


Tus copy of the Firdhiſanhita, from which the three pages, received by 
me, had been tranſcribed, is unhappily ſo incorrect (if the tranſcript itſelf 
was not haſtily made) that every line of it muſt be disfigured by ſome groſs 
error; and my Pandit, who examined the paſſage carefully at his own 
houſe, gave it up as inexplicable ; ſo that, if I had not ſtudied the ſyſtem of 
Sanſerit proſody, 1 ſhould have laid it afide in deſpair ; but though it wag 
written as proſe, without any ſort of diſtinction or punctuation, yet, when 
I read it aloud, my ear caught in ſome ſentences the cadence of verſe, and 
of a particular metre, called Fry, which is regulated (not by the number of 
ſyllables, like other Izdian meaſures, but) by the proportion of times, or 

3C 2 fllabic 
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fllabic moments, in the four divifions of which every ftanza conſiſts. By 
numbering thoſe moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to re- 
ſtore the text of VAR AHA, with the perſect aſſent of the learned Brulnen 
who attends me; and with his aſſiſtance I alſo corrected the comment, writ- 
ten by BuaTTo'TPALA, who, it ſeems, was a ſon of. the author, together 
with three curious paſſages which are cited in it. Another Pandit after- 
wards brought me a copy of the whole original work, which confirmed my 
conjectural emendatinns, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except 
that the firſt of the fix couplets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work, entitled Panchafiddhdniica. Five of them were com- 


| poſed by VarAa'ra himſelf ; and the third chapter of his treatiſe begins with 
them. 


Bzyrors I produce the original verſes, it may be uſeful to give you an 
idea of the Ag meaſure; which will appear more diſtinctiy in Latin than in 
any modern language of Europe: 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peſſima monſtra, venemur : 


The couplet might be ſo arranged as to begin and end with the cadence of 
an hexameter and pentameter, fix moments being interpoſed in the middle of 
the long, and ſeven in that of the ſhort hemiſtich : 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoreſque tyrannos : 
i Die tibi cerva, lepus ſibi dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 
Since the eyd meaſure, however, may be almoſt infinitely varied, the cou- 
let would have a form completely Roman, if the proportion of Hllabic in- 
Mantis, 
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fonts, in the long and ſhort verſes, were /wenty-four to twenty, inſtead of 
thirty to twenty-ſeven : 


Venor apros tigridaſque, et, peſſima monſtra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivoruſque lepus ? 


I xow exhibit the five flanzas of VarAa'na in European characters, with 
an etching of the two firſt, which are the moſt important, in the original 
Devandgar; : 


As leſhardhaddacſhinamuttaramayanan raverdhaniſh'thidyan 
Nünan cadichidasidyen6Qan purva saſtrẽſhu. 
Sampratamayanan ſavituh carca'tacidyan mrgiditaschanyat : 
Udibhave vicritih pratyacſhapericſhanair vyatih. 
Duraſt'hachihnavedyidudaye'ftamayepiva ſabafrinſob, 
Ch'hiyipravesanirgamachihnairva mandile maharti. 
—.— vinĩvrittò n yamyin, 
Uttaramayanamatitya vy vrittah cſh&masaſya vriddhicarab, 
Pracritiſt'has'chapyevan vicritigatir bhayacriduſhnans'uh. 


Oy the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranſlation is moſt 
ſcrupulouſly literal : 


& CERTAINLY the ſouthern ſolſtice was once in the middle of A. fie» 


« the northern in the firſt degree of Dlaniſit hd, by what is recorded in for- 
« mer $;fras. At preſent one ſolſtice is in the firſt degree of Curcata, and 
« the other in the firſt of Macara : that which is recorded not appearing, 

« a change 
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e a change muff have happened; and the proof ariſes from ocular demon- 
« ſtrations; that is, by obſerving the remote object and its marks at the 
4c rifing or ſetting of the fun, or by the marks, in a large graduated circle, 
c of the ſhadow's ingreſs and egreſs. The ſun, by turning back without 
% having reached Macara, deſtroys the ſouth and the weſt ; by turning 
« back without having reached Carcata, the north and eaſt. By returning, 
« when he has juſt paſſed the winter ſolſtitial point, he makes wealth ſecure 
« and grain abundant, fince he moves thus according to nature; but 
ic the ſun, by moving unnaturally, excites terror.” 


Now the Hindu aſtronomers agree, that the iſt of January 1790, was in 
the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth period; at the beginning of 
which, they ſay, the equinoctial points were in the firſt degrees of M 
and Twla ; but they are alſo of opinion, that the vernal equinox oſcillates 
from the third of Mina to the twenty-ſeventh of Meta, and back again, in 
7200 years; which they divide into four pidas, and conſequently that it 
moves, in the two intermediate pddas, from the firſt to the twenty-ſeventh 
of Mea, and back again, in 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the firſt of Mea, which coincides with the firſt of uin, at the begin- 
ning of every ſuch oſcillatory period. Vara'na, furnamed Minna, or 


the Sun, from his knowledge of aſtronomy, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of Achirya, or teacher of the FZda, lived confeſſedly when the 


Calhynga was far advanced; and, ſince by actual obſervation he found the 
ſolſtitial points in the firſt degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoctial 
points were at the ſame time in the firſt of Mzfie and Tila: he lived, 
therefore, in the year 3600 of the fourth Didier period, or 1291 years be- 
fore 1ſt January 1790, that is, about the year 499 of our era. This date 
correſponds 
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correſponds with the ayandnſe, or preceſſion, calculated by the rule of the 
Sirya Siddhdnta ; for 19 21 54” would be the preceſſion of the equinox in 
1291 years, according to the Hindu computation of 54” annually, which 
gives us the origin of the ludian zodiac nearly; but, by NzwTon's demon- 
ſtrations, which agree as well with the phenomena as the varying denſity 
of our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 30 every year, and has 
receded 17* 55” 50 fince the time of Vara'na, which gives us more 
nearly in our own ſphere the firſt degree of M in that of the Hindus. 
By the obſervation recorded in older S4fras, the equinox had gone back 
23 20', or about 1680 years had intervened between the age of the Muni 
and that of the modern aſtronomer: the former obſervation, therefore, 
muſt have been made about 2971 years before the 1ft January 1790, that is 
1181 before CnxRISs Tr. 


Wa come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
greateſt importance. By former S4ffras are meant, ſays Baarto'rraLa, 
the books of Para'sara and of other Manis; and he then cites from the 
Pird/ars Sankits the following paſſage, which is in modulated proſe, and in 
* a ſtyle much reſembling that of the Yedas - 


SRAVISHTA'DYA/T pauſhnärdhäntan charah sis irò; vaſantah panſhnir. 
dhät röhinyäntan; ſaumyadyada s lẽſhärdhäntan griſhmah; pravridas leſhär- 
dhit haſtantan ; chitradyat jyeſbthardbantan s arat; hemantd jycſhthir- 
dhit vaiſhravantan, | 


« Tax ſeaſon of Sis ira is from the firſt of Dhaniſa/ha2 to the middle of 

% Revati; that of Yaſunta from the middle of R#vati to the end of Rai; 
that of Griſima from the beginning of Mrigasiras to the middle of 
% Ale; 
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% An; that of Nn from the middle of Aud to the end of Hg 


4c that of Sarad from the firſt of Chitre to the middle of i; that of 
« Hemants from the middle of Jy;f&fb2 to the end of Srauand. 


Tuts account of the fix Idian feaſons, each of which is co-extenfive 
with two figns, or four lunar ſtations and a half, places the ſolſtitial points, 
as VARtA HA has aſſerted, in the firſt degree of Dani ha, and the middle, 
or 6* 40% of A, while the equinoctial points were in the tenth degree 
of Bharani and 3 20 of Nude ia; but in the time of Var AHA, the ſolſtitial 
colure paſſed through the 1oth degree of Punarva/i and 3* 20 of Uttardfhd- 
re, while the equinoQtial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the firſt of A] ii 
and 6 40 of Chitra, or the Yoga and only ſlar of that manſion, which, by 
the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgin; from the known longi- 
tude of which all other points in the Ardian Zodiac may be computed, 
It cannot eſcape notice, that Pax As ARA does not uſe in this paſſage the 
phraſe at preſent which occurs in the text of Vaza'na ; ſo that the places 
of the colures might have been aſcertained before his time, and a confider- 
able change might have bappened in their true poſition without any change 
in the phraſes, by which the ſeaſons were diſtinguiſhed, as our popular lan- 
guage in aſtronomy remains unaltered, though the zodiacal afteriſms are 
now removed a whole ſign from the places where they have left their names: 
it is manifeſt, nevertheleſs, that PARA s AR A muſt have written within twelve 
centuries before the beginning of our era; and that ſingle fact, as we ſhall 
preſently ſhow, leads to very momentous conſequences in regard to the 
ſyſtem of Tadian hiſtory and literature. 


Ox the compariſon, which might eaſily be made, between the colures 


of PaxAs AR and thoſe aſcribed by Eupoxvs to Cnixox, the ſuppoſed aſ- 
ſiſtant 
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fiſtant and inflruftor of the Argonauts, J ſhall fay very little, becauſe the 
whole Argonautic ftory (which neither was, according to Hzroportvus, 
nor, indeed, could have been originally Grecian) appears, even when 
Ace eee ee extremely diſputable ; and, 
whether it was founded on a league of the Helladian princes and ſtates, for 
the purpoſe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power 
of Egypt, or with a view to ſecure the commencement of the Ezine and ap- 
propriate the wealth of Colchis, or, as I am diſpoſed to believe, on an emi- 
gration from Africa and Ala of that adventurous race who had firſt been 
eſtabliſhed in Chaldea ; whatever, in ſhort, gave riſe to the fable, which the 
old poets have ſo richly embelliſhed, and the old hiſtorians have fo incon- 
fiderately adopted, it ſeems to me very clear, even on the principles of 
NzwrTon, and on the ſame authorities to which he refers, that the 
voyage of the Argonauts muſt have preceded the year in which his calcula- 
tions led him to place it. Barrus built Cyrene, ſays our great philoſo- 
pher, on the fite of Jraſa, the city of AntTzvs, in the year 633 before 
Cur1srT ; yet he ſoon after calls EuniyyLvs, with whom the Argonauts 
had a conference, king of Cyrene ; and in both paſſages he cites Pinxpas, 
whom I acknowledge to have been the moſt learned, as well as the ſub. 
limeſt of poets. Now, if I underſtand Pix DAR (which I will not affert, and 
I neither poſſeſs nor remember at preſent the Scholia, which 1 formerly pe- 
ruſed) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a ſhort panegyric on Azces1L as 
of Qrene; Where,” ſays the bard, ; the prieſteſs, who fat near the golden 
6 eagles of Jove, propheſied of old, when AroLLo was not abſent from his 
_ * manſion, that Bar rvs, the colonizer of fruitful Iybia, having jult left the 
« ſacred ifle (There) ſhould build a city excelling in cars, on the ſplendid 
4 breaſt of earth, and, with the ſeventeenth generation, ſhould refer to him- 
„ ſelf the Therean prediction of Mpx A, which that prnceke of the Cot 
Vor. II. 3D 6 chians, 
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% chians, that impetuous daughter of E TES, breathed from her immortal 
« mouth, and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
« Jason.” From this introduction to the nobleſt and moſt animated of the 
vened between the voyage of Jas ox and the emigration of Ba rrus; ſo that, 
confidering three generations as equal to an hundred, or an hundred and twenty 
years, which Nzwrtox admits to be the Grecian mode of computing 
them, we muſt place that voyage at leaſt fSve or fx hundred years before the 
time fixed by Nzwrtos himſelf, according to his own computation, for 
the building of Cyrene ; that · is, eleven or twelve hundred and thirty-three 
years before Cur1sT : an age very near on a medium to that of Para'sara. 
If the poet means afterwards to ſay, as I underſtand him, that Azczs1- 
148, his contemporary, was the eigtl in deſcent from Barrus, we ſhall 
draw nearly the fame concluſion, without having recourſe to the unnatural 
reckoning of thirty-three or forty years to a generation; for Pix DAR was 
forty years old when the Perfiars, having croſſed the Hellgpont, were no- 
bly reſiſted at Thermopyle, and gloriouſly defeated at Salamis: he was born, 
therefore, about the fixty-fifth Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty years 
before our era; ſo that, by allowing more naturally fx or /even hundred years 
to anty- three generations, we may at a medium place the voyage of Jason 
about one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy years before our Saviour, or 
about forty: ve years before the beginning of the New/orian chronology. 


Tax deſcription of the old colures by Evpoxvs, if we implicitly rely 
on his teſtimony and on that of Hirraxcavs, who was, indiſputably, 
a great aſtronomer for the age in which he lived, affords, I allow, a ſuffici- 
ent evidence of ſome rude obſervation about 937 years before the Chriftian 
epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had receded from thoſe colures 36 29' 107 

at 
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at the beginning of the year 1690, and 37 52' 30” on the firſt of January 
in the preſent year, they muſt have gone back 3* 23 20” between the 
obſervation implied by PazAa'saz and that recorded by Eupoxvus; or, 
in other words, 244 years muſt have elapſed between the two obſervations : 
but this diſquiſition having little relation to our principal ſubje&, I proceed 
to the laſt couplets of our Indian aftronomer Var ana Minna, which, 
though merely aſtrological and conſequently abſurd, will give occaſion to 
remarks of no ſmall importance. They imply, that, when the ſolſtices are 
not in the firſt degrees of Carcata and Macara, the motion of the ſun is con- 
trary to nature; and being cauſed, as the commentator intimates, by ſome 
utpdta, or preternatural agency, muſt neceſſarily be productive of misfortune ; 
and this vain idea ſeems to indicate a very ſuperficial knowledge even of the 
ſyſtem which Vaz ara undertook to explain; but he might have adopted it 

ſolely as a religious tenet, on the authority of Gazca, a prieſt of eminent 
ſanctity, who expreſſes the ſame wild notion in the following coupler : 


Yada nivertate*praptah ſraviſhtimuttarayane, 
Aſleſhin dacſhine'praptastadavidyanmahadbbayan. 


« Wux the fun returns, not having reached Dianiſzf id in the northern 
IT ² A CO CFE C98 "C2 
ac feel great apprehenſion of danger.” 


Pana'sara himſelf entertained a fimilar opinion, that any irregularity 

in the ſolſtices would indicate approaching calamity : Yadd@pripts waiſina- 
vintam, ſays he, udanmdrg? prepadyat?, dacſhint aſiiſlim vd mahdbhaydys ; 
that is, When, having reached the end of Sravand, in the northern path, 
« or half of Alia, in the ſouthern, he ſtill advances, it is a cauſe of great 
« fear.” This notion poſſibly had its riſe before the regular preceſſion of 
3D 2 the 
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the cardinal points had been obſerved ; but we may alſo remark, that ſome 
of the lunar manſions were confidered as ĩnauſpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate: thus Mzxv, the firſt Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
ſhall be performed under the influence of a happy Nacſhatra; and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken from a conſtellation, 
the moſt learned commentator gives Frdra and Rua as examples of ill 
omened names, appearing by deſign to ſkip over others, that muſt firſt 
have occurred to him. Whether Důaniſit hz and Ale were inauſpicious 
or proſperous, I have not learned ; but, whatever might be the ground of 
VAAARHA“s aſtrological rule, we may collect from his aſtronomy, which was 
grounded on obſervation, that the ſolſtice had receded at leaft 23* 20 be- 
tween his time and that of Paza'sara ; for, though he refers ics poſition to 
the figns inftead of the lr manſions, yet all the Pandiis with whom 
I have converſed on the ſubject, unanimouſly affert, that the firſt degrees 
of Mn and Afwin} are coincident. Since the. two ancient ſages name 
only the lunar aſteriſms, it is probable that the ſolar diviſion of the zodiac 
into twelve figns was not generally uſed in their days; and we know from 
religious ceremonies are ſtill regulated, was in uſe before the folar. When 
M. BaiLLyY aſks, «© why the Hindus eſtabliſmed the beginning of the 
preceſſion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of Carisr 499 ?” 
to which his calculations alſo had led him, we anſwer, Becauſe in that year 
the vernal equinox was found by obſervation in the origin of theic eclip- 
tic ; and fince they were of opinion that it muſt have had the ſame poſition 
in the firſt year of the Caliynga, they were induced by their erroneous theory 
to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
VasAHa, and to account for Pata'sara's obſervation by ſuppoſing an 
utpata, or prodigy. ä 


To 
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To what purpoſe, it may be aſked, have we aſcertained the age of the 
Munis? Who was Paza'sara? Who was Garca ? With whom were 
they contemporary, or with whoſe age may theirs be compared? What light 
will theſe inquiries throw on the hiſtory of India or of mankind ? I am 
happy in being able to anſwer thoſe queſtions with confidence and pre- 
cifion. 


ALL the Brihmens agree, that only one PazAa'sara is named in their 
ſacred records; that he compoſed the aſtronomical book before cited, and a 
law- tract, which is now in my poſſeſſion; that he was the grandſon of 
VasisuT'HA, another aſtronomer and legiſlator, whoſe works are ftill 
extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'ma, king of Huh; that he 
was the father of Vra'sa, by whom the Vedas were arranged in the form 
which they now bear, and whom Cais nua himſelf names with exalted 
praiſe in the Gità; ſo that by the admiffion of the Pandits themſelves, we 
find only three generations between two of the Ra'Mas, whom they con- 
fider as incarnate portions of the divinity ; and PAR As AR might have lived 
till the beginning of the Caliynga, which the miſtaken doctrine of an ofcil- 
Jation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 years 
too early. This error, added to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, 
has been the ſource of many abſurdities; for they inſiſt that VA LMI, whom 
they cannot but allow to have been contemporary with Ra Man RA, 
lived in the age of VrAa'sa, who conſulted him on the compoſition of the 
Makdbhdrat, and who was perſonally known to BALARA NA, the brother 
of Cx1sExAa. When a very learned Brihmen had repeated to me an agreeable 
ſtory of a converſation between VA LMLͤ e and Vra'sa, I expreſſed my ſur- 
prize at an interview between two bards, whoſe ages were ſeparated by a 
period of 864,000 ; but he ſoon reconciled himſelf to fo. monſtrous an 
| ac il. 
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anachroniſm, by obſerving that the longevity of the Minis was preternatu- 
ral, and that no limit could be ſet to divine power. By the ſame recourſe 
to miracles or to propheſy, he would have anſwered another objection equally 
fatal to his chronological ſyſtem. It is agreed by all, that the lawyer Y a'c y- 
 AWALCYA was an attendant on the court of Jaxaca, whoſe daughter 
Stra was the conſtant but unfortunate wife of the great Ra'ma, the 
hero of VALNMIic's poem; but that lawyer himſelf, at the very opening of 
his work, which now. lies before me, names both Para'sar and Vra'sa 
among twenty authors, whoſe tracts form the body of original Idian law. 
By the way, fince VAas1s4T'HA is more than once named in the Minavi/an- 
hits, we may be certain that the laws aſcribed to Mzxv, in whatever age 
in which we now ſee them above three thouſand years ago. The age and 
functions of Gax A lead to conſequences yet more intereſting : he was 
conſeſſedly the purokita, or officiating prieſt, of CxisnxA himſelf, who, 
when only a herdſman's boy at Ma#hurs, revealed his divine character to 
Garca, by running to him with more than mortal benignity on his 
countenance, when the prieſt had invoked NA'za'ran. His daughter was 
eminent for her piety and her learning; and the Brdhmans admit, without 
conſidering the conſequence of their admiſſion, that ſhe is thus addreſſed 
in the Vuda itſelf : Tata irdhwan nd va ſambpi, GAH, tha kditys dy - 
kinan tapiti, dyd vs bhimin tapati, umd fubhran tapati, licùn tapati, 
antaran tapaiyanantaran tapati ; or, That Sun, O daughter of Garca, 
«© than which nothing is higher, to which nothing is equal, enlightens 
e the ſummit of the ſky; with the ſky enlightens the earth; with the 
<« earth enlightens the lower worlds; enlightens the higher worlds, en- 
e lightens-other worlds; it cnlightens the breaſt, enlightens all beſides the 
« breaſt.” From theſe facts, which the Brdhmans cannot deny, and from 

theſe 
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theſe conceffions which they unanimouſly make, we may reaſonably infer, 
that, if Vra'sa was not the compoſer of the Y#das, he added at leaſt 
ſomething of his own to the ſcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the looſe traditions, which he had collected; but, 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hinds ſcriptures, we may 
ſiſtent ; that Mzxvu, fon of Baanma', was the Aan, or fff created 
mortal, and conſequently our Apan ; that Mznv, child of the Sun, was 
preſerved with /even others in a bahitra, or capacious ark, from an 
univerſal deluge, and muſt therefore be our Noan; that Hina- 
NYACASIPU, the giant with a golden ane, and Vals, or Bak, were impious 
and arrogant monarchs,* and moſt probably our NiuroD and BzLvs ;. 
that the three Ramas, two of whom were invincible warriors, and the 
third, not only valiant in war but the patron of agriculture and wine, 
which derives an epithet from his name, were different repreſentations of 
the Grecian Baccuvs, and either the RAa'ma of Scripture, or his colony 
perſonified, or the Sun firſt adored by his idolatrous family; that a conſider- 
able emigration from Calden into Greece, Italy, and Hudia, happened about 
twelve centuries before the birth of our Saviour; that Sa'cra, or STSsAk, 
about two hundred years after Vy a's a, either in perſon or by a colony from 
Egypt, imported into this country the mild hereſy of the ancient Bauddhas ; 
and that the dawn of true Indian hiſtory appears only three or four centu- 
or fable. | 


As a ſpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing ſpirit which has ever: 
induced the Bruhmens to diſguiſe their whole ſyſtem of hiſtory, philoſopby,. 
and religion, I produce a paſſage from the Bhdguvat, which, however 
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ſtrange and ridiculous, is very curious in itſelf, and cloſely connected with 
the ſubject of this eſſay: it is taken from the fifth Scandba, or ſeftion, which 
is written in modulated proſe. *©* There are ſome,” fays the Hadian author, 
« who, for the purpoſe of meditating intenſely on the holy ſon of V asvu- 
% EVA, imagine yon celeſtial ſphere to repreſent the figure of that aqua- 
« tic animal which we call S um. Its head being turned downwards, 
« and its body bent in a circle, they conceive Dhrzva, or the pole-ſtar, 
<« to be fixed on the point of it, tail; on the middle part of the tail they 
« ſee four ſtars, Prejdpati, Agni, Indra, Dherma ; and on its baſe two others, 
« Dhdtri and Vidhdtri : on its rump are the Septanſtis, or ſeven ſtars of the 
« Sacata, or Wain; on its back the path of the Sun, called Aivit N, or 
« the Series of Kids; on its belly the Gangs of the ſky : Punarvaſu and Pu- 
« ſfþxa gleam reſpectively on its right and left haunches; Frdra and Alea 
c on its right and left feet, or fins ; Abhijit and Uttardfbi& ha in its right and 
« left noſtrils; Sravand and Purv4fbid id in its right and left eyes; D- 
« ht" ha and Mile on its right and left ears. Eight conſtellations be- 
« longing to the ſummer ſolſtice, Maght, Pirvag'halgunt, Uttarap' hal- 
« gun, Haſta, Chitrs, Swdti, Vijac'ha, and Anuridha, may be conceived in 
cc the ribs of its left fide; and as many aſteriſms, connected with the 
« winter ſolftice, Mrigas iras, Robin, Crittica, Bharani, Afwini, Revati, Ut- 
4 tarabhadrapada, and Pirvabhadrapads, may be imagined on the ribs of its 
« right fide in an inverſe order: let Satabhifhs and Het ha be placed on its 
4 right and left ſhoulders. In its upper jaw is Agaſya, in its lower Lamas; 
« in its mouth the planet Mangala; in its part of generation Sanaischara ; 
on its bump Prikhaſpati; in its breaſt the Sun; in its heart Nirdyan ; 
in its front the Moon; in its navel Us nas; on its two nipples the two 
« Afwinas ; in its aſcending and deſcending breath Budha ; on its throat 
. Run; in all its limbs Cztzs, or comets; and in its hairs, or briſtles, 
« the 
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* the whole multitude of ſtars.” It is neceſſary to remark, that, although 
the 5i5umdra be generally deſcribed as the ſea-hog or porpogſe, which we 
frequently have ſeen playing in the Ganges, yet /iſmir, which ſeems de- 
rived from the Sanſcrit, means in Perfien a large lizard. The paſſage juſt 
exhibited may nevertheleſs relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, and 
poſſibly to the dolphin of the antients. Before I leave the ſphere of the 
Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular fact: In the Saꝶſcrit language 
Ricſha means a conflellation and a bear, ſo that Malargſia may denote either 
a great bear or a great afteriſm. Etymologiſts may, perhaps, derive the 
Megas arctos of the Greeks from an Indian compound ill underflood ; but I 
will only obſerve, with the wild American, that a bear with « very long 
tai could never have occurred to the imagination of any one who had ſeen 
the animal. I may be permitted to add, on the ſubject of the Irdion 
Zodiac, that, if I have erred in a former eſſay, where the longitude of the 
lunar manfions is computed from the firſt ſtar in our conſtellation of the 
Ram, I have been led into an error by the very learned and ingenious 
M. BAIII I, who relied, I preſume, on the authority of M. Ls GENTII. 
The origin of the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Shrya Siddhinia, muſt 
be nearly 19 217 54”, in our ſphere; and the longitude of Chitra, 
or the Spike, muſt of courſe be 199 21 54” from the vernal equinox ; but, 
fince it is difficult by that computation to arrange the twenty-ſeven man- 
fions and their ſeveral ftars as they are delineated and enumerated in the 
Retnamdla, I muſt for the preſent ſuppoſe with M. BAIII I, that the 
Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, one conſtant and the other variable : 
and a farther inquiry into the ſubject muſt be reſerved for a ſeaſon of retire- 
ment and leiſure. 
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ON THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 
— neeeD 


is painful to meet perpetually with words that convey no diſtinct 
ideas; and a natural defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the reſult of which can have no other uſe than to give us 
clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darkneſs is to 
the nerves : both cauſe an uneaſy ſenſation ; and we naturally love know- 
ledge, as we love light, even when we have no deſign of applying either 
to a purpoſe eſſentially uſeful. This is intended as an apology for the 
pains which have been taken to procure a determinate anſwer to a queſ- 
tion of no apparent utility, but which ought to be readily anſwered in 
Badia, „ What is Indian Spikenard ? All agree that it is an odoriferous 
plant, the beſt ſort of which, according to ProLEMY, grew about Rangam- 
ritica, or Rangamiti, and on the borders of the country now called Bug : 
it is mentioned by DroscorIDEs, whoſe work I have not in my poſſeſſion; 
but his deſcription of it muſt be very imperfeR, fince neither Linn «vs nor 
any of his diſciples pretend to claſs it with certainty ; and, in the lateſt 
botanical work that we have received from Europe, it is marked as un- 
' Inown. I had no doubt, before I was perſonally acquainted with Kozx1c, 
that he had aſcertained it ; but he affured me that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard India: he had found, indeed, 
and deſcribed a fixth ſpecies of the nardus, which is called Huliun in the 
3E 2 Supplement 
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Supplement to Zameus; but the nardus is a graſs which, though it bear 
a ſpike, no man ever ſuppoſed to be the true Spikenard, which the great 
Botanical Philoſopher himſelt was inclined to think a ſpecies of Audropogon, 
and places, in his Materia Medica, but with an expreſſion of doubt, among 
his polygamous plants. Since the death of Kozx1c I have conſulteil every 
botaniſt and phyſician with whom I was acquainted, on the ſubject before 
us; but all have confeſſed without reſerve, though not without ſome regret, 
that they were ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 


In order to procure information from the learned natives, it was neceſ- 
tary to know the name of the plant in ſome Afatic language. The very 
word nard occurs in the Song of Solomon: but the name and the thing 
were both exotic: the Hebrew lexicographers imagine both to be Indian ; 
but the word is in truth Perfian, and occurs in the following diftich 
of an old poet: 


An chu bikheſt, in chu nardeſt, in chu ſhikheft, in chu bir, 
An chu bikhi piyidireſt in chu nardi pyidar. 


Ir is not eaſy to determine in this couplet, whether narũ means the fem, 
or, as ANU explains it, the pi; but it is manifeſtly a part of a vegetable, 
and neither the root,. the fruit, nor the branch, which are all ſeparately 
named, The Arabs. have borrowed. the word nard but in the ſenſe, as we 
learn from the Kimis, of a compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it figni- 
fied in old Perfian, the Arabic word fambul, which, like fionbalah, 
means an ear or ſpike, has long been ſubſtituted ſor it; and there can be no 
doubt that by the finbn? of Badia the Muſclnins underſtand the fame 


plant with. the nerd of ProuzMy and che Nardeftachys, or Spikenard, of 
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GALEN; who, by the way, was deceived by the dry ſpecimens which he 
had feen, and miſtook them for roots. 


A $1nGULAR deſcription of the fambul by Azu'irazi, who frequently 
mentions it as an ingredient in Judian perfumes, had for ſome time almoſt 
convinced me that the true Spikenard was the C#ace, or Pandanus of our 
botaniſts : his words are, Sumbul panj berg dired, cel dirdzis in dah ange- 
teu pahndi ſeh, or, The funbul has five leaves, ten fingers long, an 
« three broad.” Now I well knew that the miniſter of Aczanr was not a 
botaniſt, and might eaſily have miſtaken a thyrſus for a fingle flower: 
I had ſeen no blofſom, or aſſemblage of bloſſoms, of ſuch dimenſions, 
except the male Citaca; and, though the Perfian writer deſcribes the female 
as a different plant, by the vulgar name ora, yet ſuch a miſtake might 
naturally have been expected in ſuch a work: but what moſt confirmed 
my opinion, was the exquiſite fragrance of the C#taca-flower, which. to my 
ſenſe far ſurpaſſed the richeſt perfumes of Europe or Afia. Scarce a doubt 
remained when I met with a deſcription of the C#taca by Foxxxonr,. 
whoſe words are fo perfectly applicable to the general idea which we are 
apt to form of Spitenard, that I give you a. literal tranſlation of them: 
« The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
* which it breathes fo richly, that one or two piles, in a fituation rather 
4 humid, would be ſufficient to diffuſe an odoriferous air for a long time 
through a ſpacious apartment; ſo that the natives in general are not ſoli- 
* citous about the living plants, but purehaſe the ſpikes at a grrat price. 
I learned alſo, that a fragrant effential oil was extracted from the flowers; 
and I procured from Bandres a large phial of it, which was adulterated 


efſence muſt. be valuable, from. the. great number of thyrſi that muſt. 
be: 
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be required in preparing a ſmall quantity of it. Thus had I nearly 
perſuaded myſelf that the true nard was to be found on the Banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in their long black hair 
after bathing in the holy river; and I imagined that the precious alabafter- 
box mentioned in the Scripture, and the ſmall onyx, in exchange for which 
the poet offers to entertain his friend with a caſt of old wine, contained an 
eſſence of the ſame kind, though differing in its degree of purity with 
the nard which I had procured. But an Arab of Mecca, who faw in my 
ſtudy ſome flowers of the Ceace, informed me that the plant was ex- 
tremely common in Arabia, where it was named Cidhz; and ſeveral Maho- 
medans of rank and learning have ſince aſſured me that the true name of the 
Indian Sumbul was not Cttaca, but Jatimins}. This was important infor- 
mation: finding therefore that the Pandanus was not peculiar to Hinduftsn, 
and conſidering that the dumb of Azv'iLFazi differed from it in the pre- 
ciſe number of leaves on the thyrſus, in the colour, and in the ſeaſon of 
flowering, though the length and breadth correſponded very nearly, I aban- 
doned my firſt opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Jatimuns;, which 
grew, 1 was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious friend, and for- 
tunately was then in bloſſom. A freſh plant was very ſoon brought to me: 
it appeared on inſpection to be a moſt elegant Cypirus, with a poliſhed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four enſiſorm leaflets minutely 
ſerrated, naked proliferous peduncles, crowded ſpikes, expanded daggers ; 
and its branchy root had a pungent taſte with a faint aromatic odour ; but 
no part ot it bore the leaft reſemblance to the drug known in Europe by the 
appellation of Spitenard; and a Mujelman phyſician from Dehl; aſſured me 
poſitively, that the plant was not Jaidmins;, but Sid, as it is named 
in Arabic; which the author of the Tohfatu! Mimenin particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on the next day an extract 
from 
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from the Dictionary of Natural Hiſtory, to which he had referred; and I 
preſent you with a tranſlation of all that is material in it. 


« 1. Sup has a roundiſh olive-ſhaped root, externally black, but white 
* internally, and fo fragrant as to have obtained in Perfa the name of 
% Subterranean Muſk : its leaf has ſome reſemblance to that of a leek, but 
« is longer and narrower, ſtrong, ſomewhat rough at the edges, and taper- 
© ing to a point. 2. SUMBUL means a ſpite or ear, and was called nard 
t by the Greeks. There are three forts of Sumbul or Nardin ; but when 
& the word ſtands alone, it means the Sumbul of India, which is an herb 
« without flower or fruit (he ſpeaks of the drug only) like the tail of an 
« ermine, or of a ſmall weaſel, but not quite ſo thick, and about the length 
« of a finger. It is darkiſh, inclining to yellow, and very fragrant : it is 
t“ brought from Hindufdn, and its medicinal virtue laſts three years.” It 
was eaſy to procure the dry Jatimdns?, which correſponded perfectly with 
the deſcription of the Swumbul; and, though a native Mig afterwards 
gave me a Perfian paper, written by himſelf, in which he repreſents the Sum- 
ul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jaidmdns} as three different plants, 
yet the authority of the Tohfaiu'] Mimenin is decifive that the farce? 
Sumbu] is only another denomination of nard ; and the phyſician who. pro» 
duced that authority, brought, as a ſpecimen of Sambul, the very fame- 
drug which my Pandit, who is alſo a phyſician, brought as a ſpecimen: 
of the Jaidmdns. A Brdhmen of eminent learning gave me a parcel. of. the 
ſame ſort, and told me that it was uſed in their ſacrifices; that, when 
freſh, it was exquiſitely ſweet, and added much. to the ſcent of rich. 
eſſences, in which ic was a principal ingredient ;. that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the north-eaſt of Bengal z. 
that it was the entire plant, not a part of it, and received its Sayſerit- names 


from: 


FR 
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from its reſemblance to Jocks of hair; as it is called Spikenard, I ſuppoſe, 
from its reſemblance to a ſpike, when it is dried, and not from the con- 
figuration of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never- examined. 
The Perfian author deſcribes the whole plant as reſembling the tail of an 
ermine ; and the Jatimins, which is manifeſtly the Spikenard of our drug- 
giſts, has preciſely that form, conſiſting of withered ſtalks and ribs of 
leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowiſh brown capillary fibres, and 
conſtituting a ſpike about the fize of a ſmall finger. We may on the 
whole be affured, that the nardus of Prol zur, the Indian Sumbul of the 
Perfians and Arabs, the Jatdmdns: of the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our 
ſhops, are one and the ſame plant ; but to what claſs and genus it belongs 
in the Linnea ſyſtem, can only be aſcertained by an inſpection of the 
freſh bloſſoms. Dr. PatTzicx RusszL, who always communicates with 
letter, that ** Spikenard is carried over the deſert (from Eidia 1 preſume) 
c to Aleppo, where it is uſed in ſubſtance, mixed with other perfumes, 
% and worn in ſmall bags, or in the form of effence, and kept in little boxes 
« of phials, like 4tar of roſes.” He is perſuaded, and ſo am 1, that the 
Indian nard of the antients and that of our ſhops, is one and the ſame ve- 
getable. 


Tnoven diligent reſearches have been made at my requeſt on the 
borders of Bengal and Behar, yet the Jatimdns} has not been found 
growing in any part of the Brizifh territories. Mr. Sauxpzxs, who met 
| with it in Butan, where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ſtate to Rangpar, has no hefita- 
tion in pronouncing it a ſpecies of the Baccharis ; and, fince it is not 
poſſible that he could miſtake the natural order and effential cha- 

racter 
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rafter of the plant which he examined, I had no doubt that the Jatdmdns? 
was compoſit and corymbiferous with ſtamens connected by the anthers, and 
Spike was not uſed by the antients with botanical precifion ; and the Stachys 
itſelf is verticillated, with only two ſpecies out of fifteen that could juſtify 
its generic appellation. I therefore concluded, that the true Spikenard was 
a Baccharis, and that, while the philoſopher had been ſearching for it to 

no purpoſe, 


the dull fwain 
Trod on it daily with his clouted ſhoon ; 


for the Beccharis, it ſeems, as well as the Conyza, is called by our garden- 
ers, Ploughmens Spikenard. I ſuſpected, nevertheleſs, that the plant which 
Mr. SaunDEtrs deſcribed was not Jatdmdns;, becauſe I knew that the 
people of Butan had no ſuch name for it, but diſtinguiſhed it by very differ- 
ent names in different parts of their hilly country. I knew alſo that the 
Butias, who ſet a greater value on the drug than it ſeems as a perfume 
to merit, were extremely reſerved in giving information concerning it ; and 
might be tempted, by the narrow ſpirit of monopoly, to miſlead an 
inquirer for the freſh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. PuzLinxc will pro- 
bably procure it in a ſtate of vegetation ; for, when he had the kindneſs 
at my deſire to make inquiries for it among the Butan merchants, they 
aſſured him that the living plants could not be obtained without an order 
from their ſovereign the D#vardje, to whom he immediately diſpatched a 
meſſenger, with an earneſt requeſt that eight or ten of the growing plants 
might be ſent to him at Rangpir. Should the Devarijs comply with that 
requeſt, and ſhould the vegetable flouriſh in the plain of Bengal, we ſhall 
have ocular proof of its claſs, order, genus, and ſpecies; and, if it prove 
the ſame with the Jatimdns: of Nepal, which I now muſt introduce to 
Vor. II. 3 F | your 
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your acquaintance, the queſtion with which I began this eſſay will be 
ſatisfactorily anſwered. 


Hav1ns traced the Hui, Spikenard, by the name of an, tothe 
mountains of Nepal, I requeſted my friend Mr. Law, who then refided 
at Gaya, to procure ſome of the recent plants by the means of the Nepaleſe 
pilgrims ; who, being orthodox Hindus and poſſeſſing many rare books in 
the Sanſcrit language, were more likely than the Butias to know the true 
Jatdmdns}, by which name they generally diſtinguiſh it. Many young plants 
were accordingly ſent to Gays, with a Perfian letter, ſpecifically naming 
them, and apparently written by a man of rank and literature ; ſo that no 
ſuſpicion of deception or of error can be juſtly entertained. By a miſtake 
of the gardener they were all planted at Gays, where they have bloſſomed, 
and at firſt ſeemed to flouriſh : I muſt therefore deſcribe the Jatimins 
from the report of Mr. BuzxTt, who favoured me with a drawing of 
it, and in whoſe accuracy we may perſectiy confide ; but, before I pro- 
duce the deſcription, I muſt endeavour to remove a prejudice, in regard 
to the natural order of the ſpikenard, which they who are addicted to 
ſwear by every word of their maſter Linxzvs, will hardly abandon, 
and which I, who love truth better than him, have abandoned with ſome 
reluctance. Nard has been generally ſuppoſed to be a gra; and the 
word flachys, or ſpike, which agrees with the habit of that natural 
order, gave riſe, perhaps, to the ſuppoſition. There is a plant in Jove 
which moſt travellers and ſome phyſicians call Ster; and the Governor 
of Chinfura, who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a ſtate 
fit for examination, writes me word, that a Dutch author pronounces it 
« a grafs like the Cypirus; but infiſts that what we call the pile is the 
« fibrous part above the root, as long as a man's little finger; of a 

« browniſh 
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« browniſh hue, inclining to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and with 
« a pungent but aromatic ſcent.” This is too flovenly a deſcription to 
have been written by a botaniſt; yet I believe the latter part of it to be“ 
tolerably correct, and ſhould imagine that the plant was the ſame with our | 
Jatdmiansz, if it were not commonly aſſerted that the aua ſpikenard was 
uſed as a condiment; and if a well-informed man, who had ſeen it in the 
iſland, had not aſſured me that it was a ſort of Pimento, and conſequently 
a ſpecies of Myrile, and of the order now called Heſperian. The reſcm- 
blance before mentioned between the Þrdian fumbul and the Arabian Sud, or 
Cypirus, had led me to ſuſpect that the true nard was a graſs or a reed; and, 
as this country abounds in odoriferous graſſes, I began to collect them from 
all quarters. Colonel Kr obligingly ſent me two plants with ſweet-ſmell- 
ing roots; and as they were known to the Pandits, I ſoon found their names 
in a Sanſerit dictionary: one of them is called gandhasa?#ÞB, and uſed by 
the Hindus to ſcent the red powder of Sapan, or Bakkam-wood, which they 
ſcatter in the feſtival of the vernal ſeaſon ; the other has many names, and, 
among them, n4garamaſiac and ginarda, the ſecond of which means rufling 
in the water; for all the Pandits inſiſt that nard is never uſed as a noun 
in Sanſcrit, and ſignifies, as the root of a verb, o ſound or to ruffle. 
Soon after, Mr. Buxxow brought me from the Banks of the Ganges, near 
Heridwar, a very fragrant graſs, which in ſome places covers whole acres, 
and diffuſes, when cruſhed, ſo ſtrong an odour, that a perſon, he fays, 
might eaſily have ſmelt it (as ALEXANDER is reported to have {melt the nard 
of Gedrofia) from the back of an elephant: its bloſſoms were not preſerved, 
and it cannot therefore be deſcribed. From Mr. BLAxR of Lucnow' 
I received a freſh plant, which has not flowered at Calcutta; but 1 
rely implicitly on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a ſpecies of 
Andropogon : it has rather a rank aromatic odour ; and, from the virtue 
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aſcribed to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known by the Sanſcris name 
of jwarincus a, which literally means a fever-hook, and alludes to the 
iron-hook with which elephants are managed. Laſtly, Dr. Anpzzso0n of 
Madras, who delights in uſeful purſuits, and in aſſiſting the purſuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete ſpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus, 
one of the moſt common graſſes on the coaſt, and flouriſhing moſt luxuriantly 
on the mountains, never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees; and 
containing an eſſential oil, which, he underſtands, is extracted from it in 
many parts of Hinduff&n, and uſed as an dtar or perfume. He adds a very 
curious philological remark, that, in the Tum dictionary, moſt words be- 
ginning with dr have ſome relation to fragrance ; as n.irukeradu, to yield an 
odour; ndrium pillu, lemon-graſs; ndriei, citron ; niria manum, the wild 
orange - tree; ndrum panes, the Indian Jaſmin ; ndrum alleri, a ſtrong imelling- 
flower; and ndriw, which is put for nerd in the Tum verſion of our 
Scriptures; ſo that not only the nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even 
the copia narum of Hor Ac, may be derived from an Indian root. To this I 
can only ſay, that 1 have not met with any ſuch root in Sanſcrit, the oldeſt po- 
liſhed language of Indio; and that in Perfian, which has a manifeſt affinity 
with it, air means a pomegranate, and ndrgil (a word originally Sanſcrit) a 
cocoa-nut ; neither of which has any remarkable fragrance. 


Sven is the evidence in fupport of the opinion given by the great 
Swediſh naturaliſt, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, and a ſpecies 
of Andropogen; but fince no graſs that I have yet ſeen bears any reſem- 
blance to the Jaiimins, which I conceive to be the nardus of the antients, 
F beg leave to expreſs my diſſent, with ſome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ſtudent in botany. I am not, indeed, 
of opinion that the nerdum of the Romans was merely the eſſential oil 

of 
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of the plant from which it was denominated, but am ſtrongly inclined to 
believe that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call 4tor, 
and either the dtar of roſes from Cafhnir and Perſa; that of Citace, 
or Pandanus, from the weſtern coaſt of Irdia; or that of Aguru, or 
aloe-wood, from Am or Cochinchina, the proceſs of obtaining which 
is deſcribed by Ax LIAZ L, or the mixed perfume, called 4bir, of which the 
principal ingredients were yellow fandal, violets, orange-flowers, wood of 
aloes, roſe-water, muſk, and true ſpikenard: all thoſe eſſences and compoũ - 
tions were coſtly; and, moſt of them being ſold by the him to the 
Perfians and Arabs, from whom, in the time of Octavivs, they were 
received by the Syrians and Romans, they muſt have been extremely dear 
at Jeruſalem and at Rome. There might alſo have been a pure nardine oih 
as ATHEN us calls it; but nardum probably meant (and Kozxic was of 
the ſame opinion) an Indian eſſence in general, taking its name from that in- 
gredient which had, or was commonly thought to have, the moſt exqui- 
fite ſcent. But I have been drawn by a pleaſing ſubject to a greater length 
than I expected, and proceed to the promiſed deſcription of the true nard, 
or Jatimdns}, which by the way has other names in the Amari; the 
ſmootheſt of which are ja#il; and img, both derived from words meaning 
hair. Mr. BuzrT, after a modeſt apology for his imperfe&t acquaintance 
with the language of botaniſts, has favoured me with an account of the plant; 
on the correctneſa of which 1 have a perfe& reliance, from which I collect the 
following natural charaders : 


AGGREGATE. 
Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly diſcernible. 
Cor. One petal. Tube ſomewhat gibbous. Border five-cleft. 
Stam. Three Anthers. 
Pia. Germ beneath. One Style erect. 


Seed 
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Seed ſolitary, crowned with a pappus. 
Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioled. 


Ir appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant, VAL EAIAx, a ſiſter of 
the Mountain and Celtic Nard, and of a ſpecies which I ſhould deſcribe 
in the Linnean ſtyle: VaTIEIAVUA Jata'Ma'ns: floridus triandris, 
foliis cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolatis. The radical leaves, riſing from 
the ground and enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with a part of 
the root, and, being dried in the ſun or by an artificial heat, are fold as 
a drug, which from its appearance has been called fkenard ; though, as the 
Perfian writer obſerves, it might be compared more properly to the tail of an 
ermine : when nothing remains but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain 
their original form, they have ſome reſemblance to a lock of hair, from which 
the Sanſerit name, it ſeems, is derived. Two mercantile agents from 
Butin, on the part of the Devardjs, were examined at my requeſt by Mr. 
Hanxixeron, and informed him that the drug, which the Bengal called 
Jatdmins}, grew erect above the ſurface of the ground, reſembling in 
« colour an ear of green wheat; that when recent it had a faint odour, 
« which was greatly increaſed by the fimple proceſs of drying it; that it 
& abounded on he hills, and even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
t collected and prepared for medicinal purpoſes.” What its virtues are, 
experience alone can aſcertain ; but, as far as botanical analogy can juſtify 
a conjecture, we may ſuppoſe them to be antiſpaſmodic ; and in our 
provinces, eſpecially in Bahar, the plant will probably flouriſh ; ſo that 
we may always procure it in a ſtate fit for experiment. On the deſcription 
of the Indian fpikenard, compared with the drawing, I muſt obſerve 
that, though all the leaves as delineated may not appear of the ſame ſhape, 
yet 
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yet all of them are not fully expanded. Mr. Buzr affures me, that the four 
radical leaves are hearted and petioled; and it is moſt probable that the 
cauline and floral leaves would have a fimilar form in their ſtate of per- 
fect expanſion ; but, unfortunately, the plants at Gayd are now ſhrivelled ; 
new ſtems and leaves ſhall ſpring from the roots, or other plants ſhall 
be brought from Nepal and Butan. On the propoſed inquiry into the- 
virtues of this celebrated plant, I muſt be permitted to ſay, that, although 
many botaniſts may have waſted their time in enumerating the qualities of 
vegetables, without having aſcertained them by repeated and ſatisfactory 
experiments, and although mere botany goes no farther than technical ar- 
rangement and deſcription, yet it ſeems indubitable, that the great end and 
aim of a botanical philoſopher is to diſcover and prove the ſeveral uſes of the 
vegetable ſyſtem ; and while he admits, with Hieryocr arts, the fallacioufneſs 
of experience, to rely on experiment alone as the baſis of bis knowledge. 
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A 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, 


KEPT AT CALCUTTA, 
BY HENRY TRAIL, ESQ. 


From 1f8 February 1784, 10 30 December 1785. 


REMAR KS. 


rr begun the iſt February 1784, 

every change in the air was marked down with the greateſt precifion 
three times every day, and always nearly at the ſame hours, viz. at ſun- 
riſing, at three, or half paſt three o'clock in the afternoon, and at eleven 
o'clock at night. 


Wirz the wind continued ſoutherly, the Thermometer was placed in 
a Verandah open to the Eſplanade, where there was at all times a free cir- 
culation of air ; and when the wind became northerly, the inftrament was 
removed to the oppoſite fide of the houſe, and equally expoſed, as in the 
preceding part of the year. 


Taz Barometer continued always in the fame place. 


Taz Hygrometer made uſe of was a bit of fine ſponge, ſuſpended in 
a ſcale (on the end of a ſteelyard) firſt prepared for more eaſily imbib- 
ing the moiſture, by dipping it in a ſolution of Salt of Tartar, afterwards 
drying it well, and bringing it to an equilibrium by a weight in the oppoſite 
ſcale, at a time when the atmoſphere appeared to have the leaſt degree of 


A $SEMICIRCULAR ſcale at the top, divided from o to go? on each 
fide, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity of moiſ ur: 
gained or loſt daily ; but in the following Diary the degrees of moiſture 
have ſeldom been taken down. 


3G2 Everr 
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Every fall of rain was likewiſe taken, and the quantity in cubic inches 
daily noted down. 


Tas winds were alſo obſerved ; and the figures (o, 1, 2, 3, 4) denote 


Hanz it may be remarked, that at ſun-rifing there is ſeldom or ever 
any wind; but no ſooner is the air a little rarefied by its rays, than a little 
it begins to loſe its force and dies away, from the ſame cauſe. 


Ix order to aſcertain the influence of the Moon upon the weather, the 
mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmoſphere of cach quar- 
ter, is accurately marked down by taking in the three days preceding 
and the three days after the change, with the intermediate day. From 
theſe the denſity is diſcovered, by the following rule given by Dr. Bu ap- 


LEY, VIZ. 


2, altitude of Barometer; b, altitude of Thermometer; d, Denſity. 


A 
B x 350 15 | 


N. B. In this, the mean morning denſity is only taken; however, the 
mean denſity for the whole day may be found by the ſame rule. 


JANUARY 1, 1785. From an examination of one year's obſervations on 
the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barometer, it does not 
appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down regarding it ; how. 
ever, 
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ever, it may be affirmed that the direction of the winds has more eſſect 


upon it, as we never fail to ſee the mercury higheſt when the wind blows 
from the NW; in a lefler degree from the N, and loweſt of all when it 


proceeds from the SE quarters. 
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A General State of the Weather for February 1785. 


Tuts month the wind very variable, and the atmoſphere for the moſt 
part cloudy, and ſometimes ſeveral days ſucceeding without any fun ; the 
air alſo damp and cold. Frequently thunder, and on the sch there was 
a fall of hail ia the afternoon accompanied with thunder. 


Tux mornings generally foggy. 
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Tun wind almoſt cominually ſoutherly, and ftrong blaſts towards the 
end of the month; the weather throughout clear and ſerene, and heavy dews 


at night, which indeed muſt always be the caſe when they are proceeded by 
a clear marm ſun. 


In blowing weather dews are ſeldom ſeen, the moiſture as it falls being 
diſpelled by the wind. | 


Tu heat of the earth this month, about mid-day, about 120". 
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Appear- 
Ty 
E 5 
"2 | Clear 
1 | ditto 
2 } ditto 
4 | Cloudy 
of Hazy 
i | ditto 
1 Clear 
1 | ditto The weather very fine and dry. 
© | ditto Ditto. 
var. | 2 | ditto 
x | ditto 
ls 3 | ditto 
14 x | ditto 
o|Cloudy 
18 Clear 
17 o ditto 
18 var, o Hazy 
7 | 3 [Cloudy 
20 0.34 | 
21 77 W | 3} ditto 
22 80 * 2 | Clear 
80 o Cloudy 
24 0 | | r | ditto 
ac 8 I | ditto 
28 83 | var. q 2 ditto 
27 84 0.5 S | 4| ditto 
29 1 3| 4 
30 1 Clear 
31 1} ditto | TN 
mean 75|84[79 | | x8} 5 [3 
vol. II. 2 H General 
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A General State of the Weather for April. 


Tax prevailing wind this month, as well as the former, South; the mean 
heat of the earth at mid-day 126*. Blowing and heavy weather in general, 
and frequent thunder - ſtorms about the end, although many of the nights, 
were cloſe and fultry.. 


Taz thunder-ſtorms that generally prevail at this time of the year, al- 
ways 


in the afternoon or evening, and come from the NW, and are 
attended with loud peals and] heavy fall of rain. Before theſe ſtorms begin, 
the clouds become very dark and low ; and the winds being thus confined. 
between the clouds and earth, muſt of courſe be greatly augmented. 
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A General State of the Weather for May. 


M. | N. E. 


Tun wind foutherly, with a few pretty violent ſtorms from the NW, at 
the beginning of the month, while the latter part was cloſe, gloomy, and 
warm ; but in general the whole month was exceedingly cloudy, and ſcarcely 
a fingle day of bright ſun-ſhinc. 


Tun rains began on the 22d, and from — to the end ; the nights 
were very Cloſe and fultry, any the air very damp. 


Arrzupix. 


Fe 


= 
8 


A 


great appearance of rain. 
The nights very ſultry. 
Ditto. 


Thunder do. 


— 


Finn 


" Niean Hate of the armoſphere. 
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A General State of the Weather for June. 


N. E. 


219 
U 
1 
„„ IE 
Quantity of do. 17-4 inches. 


"Me 


Tus wind this month inclining ſometimes to the E of S. The atma- 
ſphere exceedingly moiſt and wet, and much rain from the 1oth to 15th, 


the ſky moſtly clouded throughout, and very little variation in the tempera- 
ture of the air. 
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A General State of the Weather for July. 
M. N. E. 
of Thermometer 84 271 a | 
- . NIBE : 
Clear - 
Cloudy - 4 


Rain - 20 do. 
Quantity of do. 25 inches. 


Tas prevailing wind SE, and the atmoſphere as the former month, ex- 
ceedingly thick and humid, and very little ſun-ſhine. The mean tempe- 
rature exactly the ſame as laſt month, and very little variation between the 
heat at mid-day and that of the morning and evening. 


Duonixe the rains the wind is often variable, but commonly it comes 
round to the eaſtward, when there falls much rain. 


Calcutta, 
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* Point. 5 the air. 
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1 C 
SE ditto 
ditto 
0.4 Cloudy 
ditto 
o. 3 ditto 
0. 1 ditto 
0.1 ditto 
1.1 = 
o. 9 
o. 3 | ditto 
0. a ditto 
2.6 ditto 
ditto 
o. 9 | ditto 
0.1 
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A General State of the Weather for Auguft. 


Tun air till very moiſt, and very little ſun-ſhine, although the nights in 
gracral were very bright and fine : frequently thunder, and on the 22d, an 
exceeding loud peal early in the morning. The quantity of rain that fell 
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Calcutta, Auguſt, 1784. 
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4 General State of the Weather for September. 


Rain - 
Quantity of do. 11-3 inches. 


Taz wind generally S and SE, much lightning in the evenings, but not 
attended. either with rain or thunder. The air ftill damp and cloudy, al- 


Ir is worthy of obſervation, that upon the rains going off, the water falls 
in larger drops than at any other period of the ſeaſon, and probably this may 
be occaſioned from the height it has to fall: and in proof of this, the oppo- 
fite ſtations of the barometer need only be conſulted, where it appeared that 
the weight of the atmoſphere was greatly increaſed about the laſt period of 
the rains. 
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8 = in |= 12 
* d. | m. | | Point. WIN IE. 
Y LL 20 S 15 7177 5 
2 8g [4 SRK jo |r jo | Clear 
3 $3 25 2.0} SW [o |1 [o [Cloudy 
4 87 16 N 1 iii Hazy 
5 4008 20 ' 11110 -_ 
o | | 1 [Cloudy 
: 280 4 8 K t [1 | Char 
10 S lofjr | | ditto 
918289 5 SW lo |: fo | ditto 
10 90 20 - o 1 2 | ditto 
o [2 jr | ditto 
8 = 4 0. 9 o 1 lo Cloudy: 
20 N III fo [Heavy 
10 NE {jr [+ | | ditto: 
o o.7]| SE jr [t [1 | ditto 
15] 0.3 Ir [r jr | ditto- 
30} 1.5 j1: [2 {1 | ditto: 
38 10 [2x [1 | ditts 
1:51 jt } ditto 
110 11 ditto 
1 It jr | ditto: 
r [© fo | ditto: 
o [1 lo | ditto 
o [1 fo | ditto 
o [110 | ditto 
5 o |1 | 1 | Clear 
5 o |2 | 1 |Cloudy- 
8 o |2 |: | Clear 
20 o 11 2 
I; o [1 [© 
5 2.12 [+ [Cloudy- 
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A General State of the Weather for October. 


Tas air very clear and elaſtic, and heavy dews at night. The Barometer 
very high, and the wind W and NW. 


ABovT the middle of the month the mornings became a little foggy, 
which indicates the approach, or beginning, of the cold ſeaſon : The at- 
moſphere thin and dry, and cleared of its vapours; of courſe the mercury 
roſe in the Barometer. 


As the difference between the day and the night - heat begins now to be 


| greater than in any of the eight preceding months, the fogs we have at this | 
ſeaſon of the year are by that means formed. 
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A General State of the Weather for November. 


N. E. 
—— 


29.88 
29-99 
00.17 
.6g6 
15 

| " 35d 1m 280 


: 


Taz NW winds prevailed this month, but nothing remarkable in the 
changes of the atmoſphere, although there were ſeveral appearances of rain 
in the courſe of it. The air more elaſtic than any of the former months, alſo 
more ſerene and dry. The foggy mornings ſtill keep off. 


Ix clear dry weather there is always a very ſenſible change on the barome- 
ter two or three hours after ſun-rifing ; it being often near , of an inch 
higher about nine o'clock than at fix or ſun- rĩiſe. May not this be owing to 
the load of vapour condenſed and kept near the furface of the earth, from the 
coldneſs of the night, which, as it is gradually rarefied by the heat of the ſun, 
muſt increaſe the weight and ſpring of the atmoſphere, and produce this va- 
nation? From hence, the barometer is always higher in the evening, before 
theſe watery particles fall, than in the morning when the air is replete. 
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A General State of the Weather for December, 1784. 


1 8 
63} 
Mean heat. 
Mean ſlate of the 
at:we. e, 
30.0 
Mean denſity 7% NM. D. 
HYGnonETER, Mean moiſt & * 


Tun winds were conflantly NW, except a few days, when it was in- 
clined a little to the E, which always brings on cloudy thick weather. 
The, whole month remarkably dry, and the atmoſphere of ſuch a denfity as 


greatly to exceed any of the former. At this ſeaſon of the year there is ge- 
nerally a thick diſagrecable fog in the mornings and evenings ; however, this 
month, on the contrary, has been very clear and ference, and but ſeldom 
thick fogs at either of theſe times. 
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A General State of the Weather for January, 1785. 


Tan winds waichle; but from the middle of the month were alma con- 
ſtantiy from the SW and 8, and often pretty ſtrong. 


Tu mercury in the Barometer ſtood very high till about the end of the 
month, when a very ſenfible change took place, both with regard to the 
warmth and ſerenity of the weather. Frequent heavy deus about the ſame 
time. 


Tux mornings always very foggy. 


Tux medium heat of the ſun at mid-day (the inftrument being expoſed 
five minutes) was 90 | 
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APPENDIX. 


A General State of the Weather for February, 1785. 


TrxuxDzx five times. Mean heat of the ſun at mid-day, the thermo- 
meter being expoſed five minutes, 96. 


Tu beginning of this month the air was very moiſt, which is generally 
the caſe when the wind comes from the S and SE. 


On the contrary, the NW winds which prevailed renders it very dry and 
elaſtic, and has always a very great eſſect in raifing the mercury in the baro- 
meter. During the-whole of this month the mornings were extremely thick 
and foggy:z on:the 1ft, 8th, and 12th, moderate ftorms from the NW. 
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Thermom. Hygrometer. F Wiad and | 
x I. | =. | 2” 

" . 4424 „ [|x| . 
1410 1 , 
? 2 * |+ |: aty 
77 I 8 © | «t | o | Clear+ 
2 91112 7 
; — SHR 
bo 20 3121 » 
30 o t {2 | 2 | Clear 
50 $ oft lo} ditto. 
* 
bo : » |: | 6 | Clear 
80 1110 e 
o fo | ; [Cloudy 
: lo | 2 | ditto 
ü ir fo | Clear. 
ot lo | ditto - 
o |Cloudy - 
AR 
1 & 
1 18 ditto 
NW [o |s jo | Clear 
I W lols jr |} ditto - 
o |: [xr | ditto 
| t ia ty ns - 
_=_ 14 ditto” 
© | 1 | o {Cloudy 
NW | xz | ; | © | Clear 
. HA Geo 
31 194: [0 | ano 
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A General State of the Weather for March, 1785. 


799 
29-95 
698 


Tauxvpzx five times. Mean heat of the ſun 100%. 


Tuxxx were two or three thunder-ſtorms this month, but gentle and at- 
very foggy and damp, and continued fo, but in a leffer degree, nearly through- 
out the month. Heavy dews from the 1 5th. 


Tu barometer continued low, which may proceed from the high winds 
that prevailed, as well as from the extreme rarefaction of the atmoſphere at 
| this ſeaſon of the year. We had often the appearance of rain, as muſt al- 


ways be the caſe while the wind comes from the ſouth quarter, and bringing 
with it ſo much vapour. 
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Calcutta, March, 1785. 
Thermem Moon' — | Hygrometer. 
E | Windand Force. | 
| each 

== (nll Rl nnd es x |= M. | x.|x. | 
+ 173 30.12 10 " t [2 jo | Clan 
68 84 Pop] ol o |2 jo | ditto 
04] 07 0 [3 [1 | dino 
03] » : |2 |2 | ditto 
04] 04 © 13 j+ | ditto 
29.98] 00 8914 1 ditto 
99 04 9114 1 ditto 
30.03] 07 © [3 | 2 Cloudy 
41 7 112 0 Clear 
02} 5 o 1 Cloudy 
5 29-98} .02 311 : | Clear 
| 3 0 |2 | rt [Cloudy 
3 * 11312 | Clear 
93 0 [3 |1 [Cloudy 
75 $5} 93 143 ditto 
77 | 35] lis 5 [+ [4 | 

1141 
77 vow x 93} jo 0 [2 |: | Clear 
7 7 25 t |2 | | ditto 
78 3 '85| 38 35 o |2 [2 | ditto 
78 84] 857} jo : |3 | 2 [Cloudy 
79 87] .3g9} jzoj:o 1 |4 la] ditto 
72 K 30 t 13 |4 [Clear 
727 861 2 1020 | jt ]2 |; | ditto 
79 3 2 [3o[88 HH 

30 10 0 13 

79 7113575 5 r [2 |3 | ditto 
79 87] 92] [2520 5 14 2 ditto 
20 23 0 20 o |o |o [Cloudy 
22. __ 85] -go|z5| ee jo] | _ o |1 |o | Clear 
75 29-92 |29-97[13|13|36] [zo] A o.s| $ [4 [3 [2 | Clear 
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A General State of the Weather for April, 1585. 


Tus quantity of rain that fell on the fixteenth and ſeventeenth was very 
conſiderable, and the variation that appeared on the mercury before and 


after the thunder-ftorms was very great; ſometimes 00'.30 in the ſpace o 
a few minutes. 


TarvunxDER fix times. Mean heat of the fun 108® to 110?.. 


Tux temperature of the air throughout this month was leſs warm and 
ſultry than it is generally found at this time of the year; as alſo the ſtorms 
that came from the NW were fewer in number. The air rather moiſt, and 
little or no variation in the winds, they being always directly S and SE. 
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M ind and Fot ce. 
* hk uur. 
8480 o 22 | Char 
go 80 o [1 |2 | ditto 
go 83 jr [3 ]2 | ditto 
85 82 o [i |3 | dito 
23 o [31 Gn 
go 83 o 313 | ditto 
82 1 [4 | 3 | ditto 
88 [8x 40 [4 14 
87 84 84 2 1312 
2 32 8 14141. 
5 112 ditto 
58 85 87 : fo : ditto 
85 |84 1 0 otto 
84 82 89 140 ditto 
84 83 97 r j© [1 | ditto 
v1 [74 2 43 |2 [4 | ditto 
75 25 3 3 32 | ditto 
44 9⁴ o [0 |o | Clear 
-9gO o [4]0 
85 87 93]. 11 4242 Food 
84 | 80 90 11312 
8280 1420 jo]. 120 Clear 
os 40 to t 14211 
4010 1131 
23 4020 i j2 | 1 | ditts 
30 110 144 Cloudy 
89 40 [20 3 [+ [4 | ditto 
87 40 [20 t [33 | ditto 
go 50110 0 1311 | ditto 
1.4 $4] [qojro}_ | : |3 |r | ditto 
| 804 29.86] 4124 [24] 4|12 x [3 [2 [Cloudy 
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A General State of the Weather for May, 1785. 


M. | N. "TX 
— 7 


Tavnpzz fourteen times. Mean heat of the fun 1107 to 111%. 


Taz air this month has been drier than that of the preceding, but the 
winds being more from the SE quarter, is the reaſon of the mercury being 
ſo low ; much cloſe and ſultry weather about the middle. The variation on 
the Barometer much greater than uſual. 
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A General State of the Weather for June, 1785. 


Max heat of the ſun 106*. 


Tux quantity of rain this month has been uncommonly great, and ſcarce 
a a day has paſſed without ſome falling; the weather of courſe diſagreeable and 
unhealthy. 


Tux mercury in the barometer very low, which ſeldom fails to be the 
caſe while the winds come from the SE and E quarters. 


Calcutta, 


Calcutta, June, 1783. 
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— Wind and Force.- . 
M. x |3 
N. K. — 7 — point. u. Ix. x. | 
10 20 
* a 201 140 I ditto 
67 45 oa Clear 
66 40 40 80 Cloudy 
62 40 30 % | dino 
. 5 60 30 N 40 | ditto 
1 ©) 5 0 I ditto 
-bo ditto 
85 60 |60{|- x ditto 
6⁴ bo} 140 1 Clear 
-64 70 bo 20 Cloudy 
.68] 88 30 130 I ditto - | 
.46 „50 50 30}. 1 Cloudy , 
40] 47] || 50 ditto | 
49} +57 8 11 = | 
88 bo 17 
25 68 60 60 1 dito 
56 .60 2 60 49 2 ditto -> 
54 .62 60 40 ; * ditto : 
+54} „ | 50 149 x ditto 
551 +$7 40 40 1 ditto 
351 +5 50 30 $-9 ditto 
$2} +5 500 [30] 149] 0&1 I ditto 
$2} 57] | 50} 130] be N I ditto | 
$2} +55 gol 130] [49] 0-1 ditto 
48] 54] | 50} 130] 149} 02 ditto 
45] 50 [59] 139] PP 0.6 ditto | 
44] +46 co 130] 40 2 ditto 
a5} -a9| | 5o| [30| [401 0.8] NE ' ditto 
29.56|29.61] | 50 | 14912441 # [Cloudy 
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A General State of the Weather for July, 1785. 


Mz an heat of expoſed air 1000. 


Tux weather this, as the preceding, month very relaxing and diſagreeable, 
although the quantity of rain only about one-half. The low ſtate of the 
mercury is undoubtedly affected by the eaſterly winds, as is, no leſs, the ani- 
mal ſpirits. 
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Calcutta, July, 1785. 
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A General State of the Weather for September, 118 5. 


2 Ax heat of the fun at mid-day me; 


| Tax barometer higher than the former month: about the middle and end, 
great quantities of rain. By account from Berkampore, the quantity of rain 
try being under water, and the river felling prodigiouſly. This month 
very unhealthy, and many. people dying. 
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ff General State of the Weather for Oftober, 1785. 


Tun mean heat of the ſun at mid-day 170, 


Fun wind began to {et in from the NW about the 1ath and 13th. 
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4 —ͤ— Weather for Novenber, 1185. 
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A General State of the Weather for December, 1785. 


——_ 
"W! 
- 69 


30. 10 
29.99 
30.03 0 
11 
40d 716 


Clear 31 days. 


Taz weather throughout the month remarkably clear and pleaſant, and 
much milder than it is uſually at this ſeaſon of the year. 


Man heat of the fun at mid-day, about g6*. 
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; Thermom. Moon's Barometer. — V\ ind and Force 
2 5 — 3 
_ 4 | Point. | 

1 [68 29-99 40 

2 [70 30.00 40 

3 | 02 40 | 

4 23 40 | 

At 4 - 

5 ; 
71 -99 

4 67 69 30.04 35 | 

9 167 174 5 35 
10 67 74 4 40 
1116275 10 40 

12168 | 75 08 40 

136635 8 40 

14 | 64 | 74 09 45 

15 [63 [72 -09 45 

16 | 63 | 71 05 40 
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67 
64 
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From the foregoing DiAxr of the Weather, it may be remarked in 
regard to the variation of the Barometer, that during the cold ſeaſon, from 
November to March, the mercury is at its greateſt height, and at the loweſt 
during the rainy months, May, June, July, Auguſt, and September. The 
variation of the Thermometer, or the difference between the temperature 
of mid-day and that of the morning and evening is very trifling, ſeldom 
exceeding 3 or 4” during the rains, whereas, during the cold ſeaſon, the 
difference is 8 or 10? 
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ABSTRACT OF A METEOROLOGICAL REGI 
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THERMOMETER. H BAROM 
— 

— — Js - Noon 
IIIA 

; =} 1 

61 [69 |78 [72 164 74 T 30.14 [3 
71 1753 |86 [79 les 76 81 17 | 
75 [80 [30 [85 [73 |83 10 .10 
19 75 91 | 85 74 85 5 29.92 
83 87 94 90 80 89 7 92 
81 80 90 84 79 35 3 .68 
81 80 89 84 80 87 3 87 
81 180 169 164 80 186 3 72 
81 {81 {89 [85 [80 185 4 82 
81 82 88 85 79 85 4 96 
73 74 85 78 71 82 5 30.08 
66 71 176 73 [66 73 7 06 

76. 772087 ö 77 5 78. 28.5402 
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REGISTER, KEPT AT CALCUTTA, 1784. 
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E mo Evening, 4 IAN 
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1 l > ? — : : 3 * F 5 : 
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| 25 20 |} 15. I 3015 I 

[29 76 [29.70 25 | 23] 169] 5| 26 He 1. 

2 21 1211.3] 101 2013 41 

231 7630.02 92 9 81 19 1211 1 

.17} 92] .08[20.02 EN 9] 23 7 | 
-14130.07 | .14 [30.02 .17| .09 1 | 05} 261] 3 1 
14} .07} .17} 03] .17] .o9 29 2 2 
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REGISTER, KEPT AT CALCUTTA, 1785. 
ROMETER. W 2 Moiſture. f Winds. 
— A 
- 
Z MH 
7 — |} 
SW 12 
41 SWI 1 
318 | $3 
618131 
141 8 2 
16 SE | 1} 
111 SE | 3 
16} SE | 1 
131811 
4 NWI 1 
0 2 
1 
| 2 


II. 


A SYNOPSIS 

or THE 

DIFFERENT CASES THAT MAY HAPPEN IN DEDUCING THE LONGITUDE 
OF ONE PLACE FROM ANOTHER, BY MEANS OF ARNOLD'S CHRONO- 
METERS, AND OF FINDING THE RATES WHEN THE DIFFERENCE OF 
LONGITUDE IS GEVEN. 


* 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 
Peers on ee 


JT was femmarly the cuſtom to. give rules for 4 withour any 

inveſtigation of their principles; but the contrary method has ſo much 
taken place of late, that thoſe who are not acquainted with the theory of 
a ſubject, are ſeldom in a capacity of calculating at all; and thoſe who are 
acquainted with it, muſt either Joſe time by recurring thereto continually, 
or run the hazard of often making miſtakes. Indeed the uſe of praftical 
rules is ſo obvious, that NeEwTox has often given them when he has 
omitted their demonſtrations; and the want of them: has been. noted by 
Bacon among the deficiencies of learning. The Hindoos were ſo particu- 
larly attentive in that reſpect, that they uſually gave two rules for the ſame- 
operation; one couched in the ſhorteſt terms poſſible, and. often in: verſe, 
for the caſe of the memory; and the other more at length, as an explana-- 
tion. It therefore is much to be wiſhed that authors would revert to: the- 
ancient cuſtom ſo far, as to pay ſome attention to the reduction of their 
knowledge to practice, that people may not be under the neceſſity of inveſti-- 
gating rules at the time that they want to uſe them. 


Tus 
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Tus following is one rule, out of a great number, that I drew up for 
my own uſe in determining the fituations of places in India; and I inſert it 
here on account of its utility and eaſineſs of application. 


Let E Error of the Watch from mean time at the firſt place; 
e = Error from mean time at the ſecond place; 
T = Time by the Watch at the ſecond place, when the error was e; 
D = Difference of Longitude between the places; 


N = Interval of mean time between the obſervations at the two places 
- (ound by taking the interval by the Watch, and correcting it ac- 
: cording to the eſtimated rate, &c.) 


x = Rate of the Watch, or what it gains or loſes in a day of mean time. 
Then, | 


lf 
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III. 


MEMORANDUMS CONCERNING AN OLD BUILDING, 
IN THE HADJIPORE DISTRICT, 


NEAR THE GUNDUCK RIVER, &c. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


PHE pyramids of Egype, as well as thoſe luely diſcovered in Jreland (and 
probably too the Tower of BazzL) ſeem to have been intended for 
nothing more than images of Manapto. | 


Two of the Sallara pyramids, deſcribed by NorDen, are like many 
of the ſmall ones, uſually built of mud, in the villages of Bengal: one 
of the pyramids of Daftour, drawn by Pocock, is nearly fimilar to that I 
am going to mention, except in the acuteneſs of the angle : moſt of the 
Pagodas of the Carnatic are either complete or truncated pyramids ; and 
an old Stone Building, without any cavity, which I ſaw in Yambeah, near 
the Catabedu Rrver, on the Aracan Coaft, differed ſo little from a pyramid, 
that I did not ſuſpect it was meant for the image of S REA, till I was told 
it by the natives. 


Tas largeſt building of the kind which J have yet ſeen in Hulia, is 
about two days journey up the Gunduck River, near a place called Keſſereah : 
it goes by the name of Buzz Sain's Dewry,” but ſeems evidently 
intended for the well known image of MAanapeto, having originally been 
Vor. II. 30 a cylinder 
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a cylinder placed upon the fruſtum of a cone, for the purpoſe of being ſeen 
at a diſtance. It is at preſent very much decayed ; and it is not eaſy to tell 
whether the upper part of the cylinder has been globular or conical; a 
conſiderable quantity of the outſide is fallen down, but it ſtill may be ſeen 
a good diſtance up and down the river. 


Tus day I went from the river to view it was ſo uncommonly hot, that 
the walk and a fever together obliged me to truſt to the meaſurements of a 
ſervant. For want of a better inſtrument, he took the circumference of the 
cylindrical part in lengths of a ſpear, and from that as a ſcale, and a ſketch 
of the building taken at a diſtance, I deduced the following dimenſions. 
What dependence there may be on bis meaſures I — 
probably they are not very erroneous. 


Diameter of the Cylindrical part, - - - - 64 feet 
Height of the Cylinder, . > «a 
Height of the Conic Fruſtum on which the Cylinder is placed, 93 
Diameter of the Cone at the baſe, - = 363 


| Born the Cone and the Cylinder were of bricks; thoſe of the laſt 
were of different fizes, many of them two ſpans long and one broad; others 
were of the common fize, but thinner, and they were well burnt, though 
bedded in mortar little better than mud. There did not appear any figns of 
the Cylinder's being hollow : the conical part was overgrown with jungle, 
but I broke through it in ſeveral places, and found it everywhere brick. 


I vo not recolle& whether it be viſible from the ſite of the ancient city 


where the famous Pillar of Singeah ſtands, or not; but have a faint idea 
that 


ä—ͤ—T— IEA > — — —— — On 


— — — — — — — a 
—— — Lt — — — — 
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that it is. What the intention of theſe extraordinary columns may have 
been originally, is perhaps not ſo eaſy to tell: at firſt fight it would ſeem 
that they were for holding inſcriptions, becauſe thoſe of Bettiah, Delki, and 
Dlahabad, have inſcriptions (though in a character that has not been yet 
decyphered) ; but the pillar of Singeah ſeems to have none whatever, for 
ſome Bramins told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foun- 
dation, near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Paine, who had 
hopes to have found ſome treaſures; and that there was not the leaſt veſ- 
tige of any inſcription upon it. Probably thoſe pillars, CL.zorataaA's 
Needle, and the DeviPs Bolts at Boroughbridge, may all have the ſame reli- 


PzrnAes the connexion of time and place may apologize for the 
diverſity of the ſubject, in mentioning that, while I fat under the ſhade 
of a large tree near the pyramid, on account of the ſultry heat, ſome of the 
people of the adjacent village came and played there with Cowries on a 
diagram that was formed, by placing five points in a circular order, and 
joining every pair of alternate points by a line, which formed a kind of 
pentagon. This brought to my recollection a circumſtance told me by a 
gentleman in England ; that an old piece of filver plate had been dug out 
of the earth with ſuch a figure upon it ; the uſe uf it was totally unknown, 
as well as the age; and I was defired to find what geometrical properties 
the figure poſſeſſed : one I remember was, that if any number of points 


whatever were placed in a circular order, and each two alternate points joined, 


then the ſum of all the ſalient angles of the figure would be equal to two 
right angles when the number of points was odd; but equal to four right 
angles when the number was even. EvucL1d's properties of the angles of the 
triangle and trapezium, are particular caſes of theſe ; but I had no ſuſpicion 
| | 302 of 
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of the real intention of the figure till 1 ſaw the uſe here made of it. It 
ſeems however an argument in favour of the identity of the Druids and 
Bramins, as well as another well known diagram, uſually called the Walls 
of Troy, which was uſed originally in the Hindoo aſtrology. Theſe figures 
however appear to have flowed from a much higher ſource, and to have 
relation to what Lz1Bx1Tz had a diſtant idea of, in his Analyſis of Situation, 
EvcL1D in his Poriſms, and Giz ARD perhaps in his Reſtitution of them. In 
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fact, as the modern Algebraiſts have the advantage of transferring a great 


part of their labour from the head to the hands, ſo there is reaſon to believe 


more extenſive than the elementary methods made uſe of at preſent ; and that 


even their games were deduced from and intended perhaps to be examples 
of them ; but this deferves to be treated more at length elſewhere. 


Tux ſame apology may perhaps excuſe my mentioning here, that the 
idea of the Niles deriving its floods from the melted fnows, as well as the 
Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary : they feem to be cauſed princi- 
pally by the rains; for the high hills beyond the Herdwar apparently re- 
tain their ſnow all the year, and therefore the quantity melted could never 
produce the enormous ſwell of the Ganges, not to mention that the effect 
of a thaw ſeems different from what would arife from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry ſeaſon. 
That the rains are ſufficient for the purpoſe, without recurring to the hypo- 
thefis of melted ſnows, appears from the following fact: A little before 
I obſerved the aforeſaid pyramid, I had been a conſiderable diſtance up the 
Gunduck ; the river was low for the time of the year, and the hills that 
ict the borders of Nepaul were clear, and apparently not above fifteen 
cols 
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coſs diſtant; ſoon after, a heavy ſhower fell upon them for ſome hours, and 
the river ſoon after was filled to the very banks, and continued fo for many 
days; and large trees were torn up by the roots, and came driving down with 
ſach force by the torrent, that my boat was often endangered. Now on 
theſe hills there was actually no ſnow whatever; and as the riſe was obviouſly 


cauſed by the rains, it may reaſonably be concluded that the fame eſſect has 
the ſame cauſe in other places. 


IV. 


OBSERVATIONS OF SOME OF THE ECLIPSES 


OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 


The following in the Ganges and Burampootre Rivers. 


Apparent time 1987 Satellite. } Weather. Im. or Em. 
- wy” * 
Sept. 23 11 41 9 2 oderate, | Imm. 
2 13 41 2214 3 [{Ditto, Imm. 
OR. 11 12 45 14 1 [Ditto, Imm. 
23 10 26 20 3 [ Ditto, Emer. 
25 11 47 39 2 itto, Imm. 
25 16 42 40 1 i Imm. 
27 11 13 59 1 Imm. 
30 14 35 16 3 Emer. 
Nov. 19 8 56 32 2 Imm. 
26 11 35 45 2 Imm. 
26 13 13 57 I Imm. 
28 7 42 52 1 Imm. 
Dec. $3 14 10 54 2 Imm. 
I 35S ©. Þ | I Imm. 
5 7 51 59 3 Imm. 
5 235 26 1 Imm. 
10 16 41 54 2 Imm. 
10 16 56 17 I Imm. 
12 11 26 9:: 1 Imm. k 
12 11 48 40: 3 Imm. i 
19 15 28 39 | 1 | Emer. | Luckipore. 
The following on the Arracan Coafs. 
Apparent time 1788- | Satellite. | Weather. | Im. or Em Place of Obſervation. 
Feb. 5 10 18 12: 1 IModerate, Emer. | Cheduba, Flag Staff Point. 
12 12 13 54 1 JA little hazy] Emer. | Ditto, Maykawoody Fort. 
21 8 39 29 1 Moderate, Emer. | Yambeah Ty Fort. 
23 10 57 53 2 [Ditto, Emer. | Ditto, Kayaonemo. 
28 10 35 13 | 1 Ditto, | Emer. | Cheduba; Cedar Point. 


The 
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Sarellire | Weather. 


Apparent time 2788. 
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 Tnoss to the 31ſt of March 1788, were obſerved with a glaſs made by 
Waris, that magnified about 110 times; thoſe from thence to the 12th 
of May 1790, were obſerved with one of Raspzx's teleſcopes, of the 
fort lately made for the navy ; and the remainder with a glaſs made by Do- 


I s8ALL conclude theſe obſervations with a remark that highly concerns 
beth the buyers and makers of teleſcopes ; namely, that the parts which 
compoſe the objeA-glaſs of an Achromatic, are generally put together in 
ſock's manner that they cannot be taken afunder ; and the braſ part that 
they- are bedded in, ſhoots a number of chymical ramifications between the 
glaſſes, that in the courſe of a year renders a teleſcope. of little or no ſervice. 
glaſs capable of being taken to pieces, or the parts in ſome other fubſtance 
pot liable to this defect. 


Ar- 


Aprzuptx. 


V. 


A PROOF THAT THE HINDOOS HAD THE 
BINOMIAL THEOREM. 


BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. 
— 


PHE = in the Buy of Bere are many of them covered wich men 

and marine productions to a great height; and there are beds of large 
ſmooth pebbles near the Herdwar, ſome hundreds of feet above the preſent 
level of the Ganges ; the ſea has therefore gradually been retiring, and 
conſequently the poſition of the Equator was formerly farther north than | 
it is at preſent in this part of the earth: and if a few fimilar obſervations | 
were made in other countries, it is evident that the ancient firuation of the 
pole upon the ſurface of the earth might be determined ſufficiently near 
for explaining many difficultics and paradoxes in Geographical Antiquities : 
for this purpoſe alſo it would be adviſcable to have permanent meridian 
lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared in ſucceeding ages ; 
2825888 
of the water. 


f 


1» the aforeſaid poſition of the Equator, the ſands of Tertery were inha- 
bitable, and the Siberian climates temperate ; the deſerts of the Leſſer 
Bukharia were then part of the ſeat of the Paradiſe of Myſes ; and the four 
facred rivers of Eden went through India, China, Siberia, and into the 


Caſpian Sea, reſpectively. This appears from a Bramiz map of the world, 
32 | in 
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in the Senſcrit language, which I met with about two years ago in the higher 
parts of Bua, together with a valuable Treatiſe of Geography upon the 
ſyſtem of Boodh; both of which 1 communicated, with ary idea on the 
ſubje&, to Mr. Wirrord, of the Bengal Engineers: and from him the 
world may expect ſhortly to be favoured with the firſt true repreſentation of 
Scriptural and Hindeo Geography. 


Fron the aforeſaid country the Hindoo religion probably ſpread over 
the whole earth : there are figns of it in every northern country, and in 
almoſt every ſyſtem of worſhip. In England, it is obvious, Stonchenge is 

evidently one of the temples of Boodk ; and the arithmetic, the aftro- 
nomy, aſtrology, the holidays, games, names of the ſtars, and figures of 
the conſtellations ; the ancient monuments, laws, and even the languages 
of the different nations, have the firongeſt marks of the fame original. The 
worlhip of the fun und fre, human and animal ſacrifices, c. have appa- 
rently once been univerſal ; the religious ceremonies of the pupiſts ſeem in 
many parts to be a mete ſervile copy of thole 'of the OG and Fabeers ; 
the Chriſtan Aſceties were very lictle different from their filthy original the 
'Byraggys, &c. : even the hell of the northern nations is not at all like the 
hell of the-ſcripture, except in ſome few particulars ; but it is fo firiking 
a likeneſs of the hell of the Hindoos, that I ſhould not at all be ſurprized 
if the ſtory of the foldier that faw it in Saint Patzicx's Purgatory, 
deſcribed in Marry Pans Hiſtory, ſhould hereafter turn out to 
be -a tranſition. of the Sinyſerir, with the names changed. "The dif- 
ferent tenets of Popexy and Dei have a great fimilarity to the two doctrines 
of Brahma and Boob; and as the 'Bramins were the authors of the Prolemaic 
ſyſtem, ſo the Boodlifs appear to have been the inventors of the aneient 
Philolaic or Copernican, as well as of the doctrine of attraftion ; and proba- 


bly 


bly too the eſtabliſhed religion of the Greeks and the H myfteries 
may only be varieties of the two different ſefts. That the Draids ef 
Britain were Bramim, is beyond the leaſt ſhadow of a doubt ; but that they 
were all murdered and their ſciences loſt, is out of the bounds of probabi- 
liry ; it js much more likely that they turned ſchooknaſters, and freemaſons, 
and fortune-tellers ; and in this way part of their ſciences might eaſily 
deſcend to poſterity, as we find they have done. An old paper, faid to haue 
deen found by Locle, bears a conſiderable degree of internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of this idea ; and on this bypothefis it will be ealy 
to account for many difficult matters that perhaps cannot fo clearly be done 
on any other, and particularly of the great fimilarity between the Hindoo- 
-thoſe of the Hindoos will ſet the matter beyond diſpute; and fortunately the: 
works of Bede carry us twelve hundred years back, which is near enough 
to the times of the Druids, to give hopes of finding there ſume of their 
remains. I ſhould have made the compariſon. myſelf, but Bede is not an 
author to be met with in this country; however, I compared an Aftrolabe- 
in the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Macx1xnon from Junge) with 
Cnavcar's deſcription, and found them to agree moſt -minutely-; even the 
center pin which Cyauczx calls « the horſe,” has a horſe's head upon it in 
che inftrument ; therefore if 'Caavczr's deſcription flould happen tobe a 
tranſlation from Bede, it will be a ſtrong argument in favour of the bypotheſis;. 
for we then could have nothing from the frebians. What Bavrgey and Swifſee 
may contain, will alſo deſerve enquiry ; and that the compariſon may be 
the readier made where the books are procurable, I mean very ſhortly to 


7122 . is 6-4 
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Ir is much to be feared, however, that many of the beſt treatiſes of the 
#Hindoos are loſt, and that many of thoſe that remain are imperſect. By the 
help of a Pandit 1 tranſlated part of the Beej Ganeta near fix years ago, 
when no European but myſelf, I believe, even ſuſpected that the Hindoos 
had any Algebra; but finding that my copy was imperfeR, I deferred com- 
pleting the tranſlation, in hopes of procuring the remainder. I have fince 
found a ſmall part more, and have ſeen many copies; but from the plan 
of the work (which in my opinion is the beſt way of judging) they till 
ſeem all to be imperfe&, though the copier generally takes care to put at 
the end of them, that they are complete. I have the fame opinion 
of the Leelavatty, and for the fame reaſon. Indeed, it is obvious 
much farther ; becauſe many of their rules in aſtronomy are approxi- 
mations deduced from infinite ſeries, or at leaſt have every appearance of 
it; ſuch, for inſtance, as finding the fine from the arc, and the contrary ; 
and finding the angles of a right angled triangle from the bypothenuſe 
and fides, independent of tables of fines ; and ſeveral others of a ſimilar 
nature, much more complicated. I have been informed by one of their 
that juſt mentioned, and much more difficult, though he had not ſeen 
them; and therefore, as it is poſſible they may ſtill be exiſting, and yet be 
in danger of periſhing very ſoon, it is much to be wiſhed that people 
would collect as many of the books of ſcience as poflible (their poetry is 
in no danger) and particularly thoſe of the doctrine of Boopn, which per- 
haps may be met with towards Tiber. That many of their beſt books ace 
depraved and Joſt, is evident, becauſe there is not now a fingle book of geome- 
trical elements to be met with ; and yet that they had elements not long ago, 
and apparently more extenſive than thoſe of Evcr1D, is obvious from ſome 

- | of 
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of their works of no great antiquity. The fame remarks are applicable % 
their Coſmographical Remains, in ſome of which there are indications of am 
aſtronomy ſuperior to that of the Sooxra Stppnanr, and fuck popular 
treatiſes. 


T1LL we can therefore find ſome of their more ſuperior works, it muſt 
de rather from the form and conſtruction of their aſtronomical tables and 
rules, and the properties implied in their accidental ſolutions of qe 
tions, &c. that we can judge what they formerly knew, than otherwiſe.. That 
they were acquainted with a differential method fimilar to Nzawrow's, 1 
ſhall give many reaſons for believing, in a treatiſe on: the Principles of the 
Hindoo Aſtronomy, which I began more than three years ago, but was pre- 
vented from finiſhing, by a troubleſome and laborious. employment chat for 
two years gave me no leifure whatever ; and which (though the ſmall time 
1 had to ſpare ſince has been employed in writing a comment on the works. 
of Nzwrox, and explaining them to a very ingenious native, who is tranſ- 
lating them into Arabic) I hope ere long to have an opportunity of 
completing. At preſent E ſhall only give an extract of a paper explaining. 
the conftruftion of ſome tables, which firſt led me to the idea of their 
having a differential method]; it is part of one out of a number of papers. 
that were written. in. the latter part of the year 1783. and the beginning of 
1784, and of which ſeveral copies were taken by different people, and 
fome of them ſent to England: This particular extra& was to inveſtigate 
the rules at pages 253, 264, and 255 of Monſ. GzwT11's Voyage, of 
which the Author ſays, ** Je n'ai pu ſavoir for ques princiges cone. table: 
« eft fondee,” &c. and is as follows: 


-& ; 


* Now, by proceeding in the manner explained in tie alfa cage; 
„ ro-calcukte the right aſcenſion and aſcenſional difference for Tirvalour, 


« and 
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* and afterwards taking the differences algebraically, and reducing them to 
puls of a Gurry, as in the following table, the principles of the method 
< will be evident. . 


— ——. 


s WOT wx Puls of « Gurry. w— 4 
0 's 64d 1 | 
11 27 54—2 19 | 27 54-2 19 
"2\ 57 49—4 13 | 29 55—1 54 
31% - 59 | 32 110 46 
4 | 122 11—4 13 | 32 11+0 46 
5 | 152 6—2 19 | 29 55+1 54 
6 | 180 Or of 27 54+2 19 
7 | 200 54+2 19] 27 54+2 19 
8 | 237 49+4 13| 29 57+1 54 | 
9 | 270 o+4 59| 32 11+0 46 


302 11+4 13 | 32 11-—0 46 | 
332 6+2 19] 29 $5—1 54 
360 Oro o 27 2 19 


„Tus fifth and fixth columns ſufficient explain the tables in page 
«© 253 and 854 of Monſ. GzwT1z ; but there remains a part more difh- 
« cult, namely, why in calculating the Banja, or the doubles of the firſt 
«« differences of the aſcenſional difference, © 42 of the length of the ſhadow 
« is taken for the firſt ; + of the firſt term for the ſecond, and 3 of the 
« firſt term for the third.” © The primary reaſon of taking differences 
* here, ſeems to be that the chords may be nearly equal to the arcs, and 


« that, 
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« that, by adding of the differences, the arcs themſelves may be found 
« nearly; the reaſon will appear from the following inveſtigation : — Let 
N be the equatorial ſhadow of the Bramins in Bingles ; then 720 the 
«© length of the Gnomon, or twelve Ongles, will be to N the ſhadow as 
* radius to the tangent of the latitude; and radius to the tangent of the 
1 latitude as the tangent of the declination to the fine of the aſcenſional 
« difference ; conſequently, 720 is to N as the tangent of declination to 
« the fine of the aſcenſional difference. Now if the declinations for one, 
ce two, and three ſigns be ſubſtituted in the laſt proportion, we get the fines 
ce of the three aſcenſional differences in terms of N and known quantities; 
« and if theſe values be ſubſtituted in the Newtonian form for finding the 
« arc from the fine, we get the arcs in parts of the radius; and if each 
<« of theſe be multiplied by 3600, and divided by 6, 28 3 18, the values come 
« out in puls of a Gurry if N be in Bingles, but in parts of a Gurry if N 
de in Onglcs; and by taking the doubles we get the values nearly as 
& follows 


Values. Difference. 
0,00000 N 


0,33056 N | 0,33056 N= N 2 
0,59928 No, 268% N= of 4 of N neary, 1 vg uſed by the 
N | 0,10932 N= of 5+ N nearly, 


0,7 


< Now becauſe the values in the firſt column are doubles of the aſ- 
« cenfional differences for one, two, and three fines, their halves are the 
«« aſcenfional differences in parts of a Gurry, ſuppoſing N to be in Ongles ; 
&« and if each of theſe halves be multiplied by fixty, the products, namely 
« 9,9168 N, 17,9784 N, and 21,2580 N, will be the fame in puls of a 
4 Gurry; and if to get each of theſe nearly, in round numbers, the 
% whole be multiplied by three, and afterwards divided by three, the 
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de three products will be 29,75 N, 53,94 N, and 643,77 N, which are 
« nearly equal to thirty N; fifiy-four N, and fixty-four N reſpeAtively z 
and hence the foundation of the Bram rule is evident, which directs 
to multiply the equatorial ſhadow by thirty, fifty-ſour, and fixty-four, 
c reſpectixely; and to divide the products by three for the Chorardo in 
puls: and theſe pans anſwer to one, two, and three figns of longitude 
from the true equinox, and therefore the Ayanong ii, or Bramin preceſſion 
e of the equinox, muſt be added to find the intermediate Chorardo by pro- 
«. portion.” 


Tnoven the agreement of this inveſtigation with the Bramin reſults, 
is no proof that the Hindoas had either the differential method, or Algebra, 
it gave me at the time a ſtrong ſuſpicion of both; and yet for want of 
knowing the name that Algebra went by in Sanferit, I was near two years 
before I ſound a treatiſe on it; and even then l ſhould not have known | 
what to enquire for, if it had not come into my mind to aſk how they in- 
veſtigated their rules. Of the differential method I have yet met with no 
regular treatiſe, but have no- doubt whatever that there were ſuch, for the 
reaſons I. before hinted at; and I hope others will be more fortunate in their: 
enquiries after it than myſelf... 


Wir reſpe& to the Binomial Theorem, the. application of it ta frac- 
tional indices. will perhaps remain for. ever the excluſive property of NR - 
ron ;, but the following queſtion and its ſolution evidently ſhew that the. 
Hindoos underſtood it in whole numbers to the full. as. well as. Baiccs, 
and much better than Pascart. Dr. HvuTTon, in a valuable edition of 
SuzrwWin's Tables, has lately done juſtice to. Bu ies; but Mr. Warrcn- 
ELL, Who ſome. years before pointed cut Bx 100. as the undoubted inven-- 


tor. 
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tor of the differential method, ſaĩd he had found ſome indications of the 
Binomial Theorem in much older authors. The method, however, by which 
that great man inveſtigated the powers, independent of each other, is exactly 
the ſame as that in the following tranſlation from the Samſcrit. 


«© A Raja's palace had eight doors: now theſe doors may either be 
opened by one at a time, or by two at a time, or by three at a time, and 
« fo on through the whole, till at laſt all are opened together: it is re- 
« quired to tell the numbers of times that this can be done. 


Set down the number of the doors, and proceed in order gradually, 
«« decreaſing by one to unity, and then in a contrary order as follows : 


&« Divips the firſt number eight by the unit beneath it, and the quo- 
6 tient eight ſhews the number of times that the doors can be opened 
« by one at a time: multiply this laſt eight by the next term ſeven, and 
ce divide the product by the two beneath it, and the reſult twenty-cight 
« is the number of times that two different doors may be opened: mu tĩply 
« the laſt found twenty- eight by the next figure fix, and divide the pro- 
« duct by the three beneath it, and the quotient fifty-fix ſhews the 
« number of times that three different doors may be opened. Again, this 
« fifty-fix multiplied by the next five, and divided by the four beneath it, 
tc js ſeventy, the number of times that four different doors may be opened: 
tc in the ſame manner fifty- ſix is the number of fives that can be opened; 
« twenty-eight the number of times that fix can be opened; eight the 
« number of times that ſeven can be opened: and laſtly, one is the number 
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« of times the whole may be opened togther ; and the ſum of all the differ- 
« ent times is 255.” 


Tu demonſtration is evident to mathematicians ; for as the ſecond term's 
coefficient in a general equation ſhews the ſum of the roots, therefore in the 
1 power of 1 +1, where every 100t is unity, the coefficient ſhews the differ- 
ent Ones that can be taken in things: alfo, becauſe the third term's coeffi- 
cient is the ſum of the products of all the different twos of the roots, 
therefore when each root is unity, the product of each two roots will be 
unity, and therefore the number of units, or the coefficient itſelf, ſhews the 
number of different #wos that can. be taken in things. Again, becauſe 
the fourth term is the ſum of the products of the different threes that can 
be taken among the roots; therefore, when each root is unity, the product 
of each three will be unity, and therefore every unit in the fourth will ſhew 
a product of three different roots, and conſequently the coefficient urſelf 
neus all the different threes that can be taken in » things; and ſo for the 
zeſt. I ſhould not have added this, but that I do not know well where te 
refer to ĩt. 


P. S. Taz is an obſervation perhaps worth remarking with reſpe& 
to the change of the Pol Es; namely, that the ſmall rock-oyfters are ge- 
nerally all dead within about a. foot above high water mark. Now poſlibly- 
naturaliſts. may be able to tell the age of ſuch ſhells nearly by their appear- 
ance;. and if fo, a. pretty good eſtimate may be formed of the rate of al- 
teration. of the level of the ſea in ſuch places where they are; for I made- 
ſome aſtronomical obſervations on a rock in the fea, near an iſland about 
ſeven miles to the ſouth of the ifland of Chedubs, on the Aracan Coaft, whoſe 
top was eighteen ſeet above high. water mark, and the whole rock covered 
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with thoſe ſhells faſt grown to it, but all of them dead, except thoſe which: 
were a foot above the high water mark of that day, which was February 2, 
1788. The ſhells were evidently altered a little in proportion to their height 
above the water ; but by no means ſo much as to induce one to believe that 
the rock had been many years out of it. All the adjacent iſlands and the 
coaſt ſhewed fimilar appearances; and therefore it was evidently no partial 
elevation by ſubterranean fires, or any thing of that ſort.. This is alſo appa- 
rent from the iſland of Chedube itſelf, in which there is a regular ſucceſſion 
of ſea-beaches and ſhells more and more decayed to a great height. By a: 
kind of vague eftimation from the trees and the coaſts and ſhells, &c. (on: 
which however there is not the leaſt 31 
might be ſubſiding at the rate of about three inches in a year. 
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CLass XVII. Oe IV. 
Car. Perianth fanncE-ſhaped, indented above. 
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Keel rather longer than the wings. 

Stan. Filaments nine, ſome ſhorter; united in» twoſttyat the top of a: 
divided, bent, awl-ſhaped body. 
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